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, joining the Post Graduate teaching staff, I have had to 
. ote my time to the study of the constitutional history of Hindu India, 
a subject in which my interest was created by the late Prof. J. N. Das 
Gupta, B.A. (Oxon), who was our teacher in the M.A. classes of the 
Presidency College. Since then, I had to associate myself with the 
CarmichaBl Professor of Ancient Indian History, and had to work 
with him in connection with the first series of lectures he delivered. 

I had also the good fortune of making the acquaintance of Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal of Patna whose lectures on Hindu Polity marked practically 
a new era in the study of the political evolution of Ancient India. 

While lecturing to my students, I prepared the manuscript of this 
book by an elaboration of a synopsis of lectures prepared for their 
guidance, in which I proposed to give them a brief outline 
of the political evolution of India, marking the different phfises 
of development, along with the causes and circum. stances that 
contributed to them. A number of .such phase.s of evolution are clearly 
discernible. The earliest of these wa.s one in which tribal 
democracy prevailed, and this was pre-eminently so for the Vedic 
period. Later on, there was a distinct tendency towards centralisation 
of authority and the growth of regal power, accompanied with a 
corresponding decay of popular authority. This tendency became 
stronger every day till from the Vlth Century B.C., a movement for the 
unification of India was inaugurated. The movement for unity 
culminated in the Maurya Empire which after a time underwent 
dismemberment owing to various causes. After centuries of disruption there 
was the ri.se of the Gupta Empire. Since its downfall, a spirit of local 
separatism counteracted any further attempt at union and the struggle for 
dominion continued forages. After the fall of the Gurjara-pratiharas, this 
came to be reduced to mere squabbles for dynastic pretensions and 
ultimately, the period of chivalric anarchy ended with the Mahomedan 
conquest. 
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In constructing an account of all these I have f 
a consideration of the primitive institutions of the Ar} 
then passed to the age of the Brahmanas and of the su. 
immediately before the rise of the Maurya Empire. Next, 
discussed the downfall of that Empire together with the efiects of b- 
foreign inroads which disturbed the normal evolution of political 
life and brought a’ong with it the germs of new ideals and 
institutions. The reaction which followel and resulted in the rise of the 
Gupta Empire has been next discussed and then the other succeeding 
changes and modifications, all these being brought up to the eve of the 
Moslem conquest of India. Subsequent to that, I have attempted to 
prove the survival of Hindu institutions during the age of Mussalman rule 
as well as their modification at the hands of the conquerors. Properly 
speaking, an account of Hinilu political life ought to end here, but, as 
that will not be complete without an account of the struggles against the 
foreign conquerors which fed to the subsequent resurrection of the 
Hindus, several chapters have been added with a view to give an account 
of the successive revivals, the nature of the Hindu-Moslem problem during 
the earlier age of the Pathan rule, the ideals of the religious reformers 
like Nanak and Kavir, who looked to the problems of politics from the 
humanistic and universil point of view, and the dream of Chagitu 
Imperialism which manifesto 1 it ;elf in the political principles of Akbar. 
This has been supplemented by a brief account of the policy of Aurungzeb 
and the consequent revolt and revival of the Hindus, till their dream 
of restoring the Empire was shattered by a new foreign conqueror. 

My original intention was to discuss the evolution of Political Theories 
quite separately from the account of successive phases of political 
life, but, as this stands in the way of realising the inter-relation 
between political movements and theories fostered by them, and as it 
often makes us underrate the influence of one on the other, I have made 
it a point to discuss the lines of evolution during a particular period and 
to give an accoimt of the political ideas of the period just after it. This, 
I hope, will be a better exposition and more helpful to all interested in 
the subject. 
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Both in connection with the survey of pohticil development as well 
as that of political theories, I have laid emphasis on the evolutionary 
aspect of the subject matter. I have tried to make my own ideas clear 
by giving parallel illustrations from the history of other nations and 
these have been as a rule added at the end of chapters, separated 
from the general narrative. This has been done with the purpose 
that our ideas may not be confused by the analogy of develop- 
ments elsewhere in which we find some elements of similarity but which 
owing to divergences of time, environment, or pohtical instinct, never 
tally with one another. It is the more so in India where social and 
pohtical development has been on lines quite difierent from those of the 
West and only a careful enquiry brings home to us the nature of this 
divergence, — so much so, that it is often difficult to render the i<leas 
expressed by words of Indian vocabulary by using similar onei from 
the terminology of the West. The word Polity, for instance, rover 
connotes the ideas contained in the word Rdstra and it is doubtful 
whether the word Rdjya can be safely rendered into English by the 
word Stale. 

In regard to pohtical theories— if we are permitted to use that word 
with reference to Indian speculations — our difficulties are even greater. 
We are hable not only to be misguided by the analogies of the West but 
sufier also from the error of rendering Indian words by common 
European equivalents. Western analogies often make us forget 
fundamental differences in our system and stand in the path of our 
representing ideas and concepts which gained ground in this country. As 
a result of this, it is difficult very often to be conscious of our 
own peculiarities and Indian workers in this subject do nothing but 
read Western ideas into our history. 

In undertaking the preparation of this work, I have had the 
advantage of being preceded by a number of previous workers. Prominent 
among the works which have already appeared on this subject must be 
mentioned Mr. Jayaswal’s Hindu Polity, a similar work by Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, and the First Series of Carmichael Lectures by Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar. Mr. Jayaswal’s book is a pioneer work on the subject 
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and a store-house of valuable information for future workers. On many 
points there is room for difference of opinion, yet the work will hold 
its place for the amount of erudition displayed and the inspiring 
narrative of an idealistic historian. Dr. Law’s book is also of great 
value, especially tbe chapters on Royalty and the fine retrospect 
ajipended towards the close. The First Series of Carmichcel Lectures. 
will also be of great interest, for the sobriety of judgment dis- 
played in it. In regard to Political Theories, we have the works 
of Mr. B. K. Sarkar and Dr. U. N. Ghosal, but it is unfortunate that I 
could not go through the more recent work by Dr. Hillebrandt on the 
subject. 

For this publication, I am deeply indebted to my old friend 
Mr. P. C. Sen, M. Sc., who not only encouraged the idea of publishing it, 
but did everything po.-isible to enable me to do the same. In spite of all 
this, however, the work has been delayed by the press and I regret to 
offer only the first part of it to my readers. The work had to meet with 
unforeseen difficulties aud it will not be possible to ofier the second part 
before the lapse of another six months. This part, which has already 
been taken in hand, will contain chapters on the Hindu concept of the 
State as well as on the principles of Indian social evolution and in regard 
to Hindu political ideal. A number of appendices will be added, discussing 
important points regardmg ancient Indian Cbronology, the principles 
of public administration aud other allied matters. 


July, 1927. 


XARAYAN CHANDRA BANDYOP.U)HAYA 
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Dr. Hermann Jacobi, Bonn.— I have perused those chapters of your book 
which interest me more directly, and find that it gives an able exposition of the more 
important historical facts and the opinions of scholars on various problems, at the same 
time giving an unbiassed discussion of them. 

Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh.— Your -treatise brings together in a 
convenient and systematic form a large quantity of relevant material and, what is of 
special value, it displays a sobriety and soundness of judgment which afford every 
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Life. 

Dr. Sten Konow, Oslo— It is a very interesting and a very great subject which 
you have taken up and it seems to me that you have approached it in a sound critical 
spirit * * * I am glad that you are going to let us have a continuation of it and I hope 
that it will be at a comparatively early date. 

Dr. J. Tucci, Rome— I have read your book and have sent a review to be 
published in the Journal edited by our University. I appreciate very much the result of 
your researches which are such a combination of sound scholarship and deep insight 
into the historical and political evolution of India. 

Dr. Washburn Hopkins :— Your first volume of Economic History of India is 
in my opinion a most excellent work and a good beginning for the whole of the series as 
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tion, so that it presents often the appearance of a resume when a further discussion 
would have been welcome, I am glad to see that your views historically are so sober 
and so moderate. In the last few years, some of your countrymen have written works 
on the History of India, which cause astonishment and pain to the judicious historian. 
Your work is free of all such faults. 

Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, Allahabad— You have done full justice to the subject 
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Development of Hindu Polity 
and Political Theories 


BOOK ONE 


PRELIM /KORY 


Indian Political Evolution 
Compared with that of the West 

history of India, like that of many countries of the 
West, affords us ample material for a comparative study of 
the political development of communities. Various causes and 
circumstances, however, prevent our realising it. The lack of 
a recorded history, the utter alrseuce of a chronology, the 
quaint commixture of history with fable and myth — all stand 
in the way of our properly studying the evidences, however 
scanty, which are furnished by our early religious and political 
literature. We lose sight of real historical facts which in 
our eyes seem to merge in myths and these myths again 
pass into the domain of fable. Accustomed as we are to hear of 
the absence of free institutions in the East, we reconcile ourselves 
to our supposed inferiority in this respect and regard these as 
the exclusive patent of the West. We turn to Greece, to Rome, 
or to the countries of Northern and Western Europe for a 
study of free political institutions and regard our own countries 
as the birth-place and the peculiar habitation of despotic power. 
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Hindu Politv and Political Theories 


All this, again, seems to receive ready confirmation from 
the evidences furnished by our later legal and religious literature. 
The later tendency to deify monarchy as a divine institution, 
the belief in kings being the mundane counterparts of the 
great gods, the stories of irresponsible exercise of authority 
by some despotic Hindu kings, described in later chronicles 
like that of Kashmere, the spirit of submission to authority, 
all go to prove the utter absence of free institutions as far 
as India was concerned. To all superficial observers the 
force of this evidence appears to be more than conclusive, and the 
average Indian accepts it without attempting to proceed further. 

This, however, is hardly true and a careful study of the 
ancient Indian records places before us facts which not only 
prove the contrary but explain the causes of Indian political 
degeneration. India has passed through all trying vicissitudes of 
fortune. Beginning with that remote antiquity when the Indian 
Aryans were settled on the banks of the Indus and the Jumna, till 
the days when the triumphant might of conquering foreigners 
enslaved her people, she underwent successive commotions and 
turmoils, hardly known to other lands. The free communities of 
the earliest period were exposed to the hostile enemy or were 
assailed by the ambition of powerful chiefs. Racial differences 
or those of classes, also had their full play, and all these brought 
in successive modifications and changes. In the midst of these 
turmoils, in the midst of the conflict of parties or principles, in 
the midst of commotions succeeding one after the other, her 
social and political institutions were shaken to their very founda- 
tions. The earlier organisations of her people were modified. 
Society was repeatedly remodelled, governments were repeatedly 
reconstructed, and the older and simpler existence passed away. 


Indian 'Volitical Evolution 


Repeated foreiga incursious led to anarchy, and anarchy 
paved the way for new social and political reconstruction. 
Every time, as the Indian tried to resuscitate the social order, 
he took more care to strengthen the executive power, as a 
bulwark against anarchy and foreign domination. The desire 
for protection of life and property, and an eagerness to ensure the 
continuance of the social order, made the people part with 
their liberty or the ancient right of self-government. Monarchy 
strengthened its hands. Repeated turmoils helped the princes 
to consolidate personal sovereignty and to subvert the ancient 
democracies. With the working of the process of consolidation 
the clans disappeared. The small states were all merged into 
considerable monarchies, which, on account of their size and 
internal diversity, became unwieldy for control by democratic 
popular assemblies. Social complexities and religious upheavals 
destroj'ed the homogeneity of the people, loosened the bonds of 
the tribe, and made the task easy for the growth of pure 
monarchies. Sacerdotalism, also, viewed the problem of political 
discipline from the standpoint of cosmic order, and extolled the 
rising monarchical authority. 

A critical observer cannot fail to observe the working of 
these forces in the Madhyadesa, even during the later 
Brahmana age. There, Royalty was extolled every day and in 
course of time came to be regarded as tlie true governmental 
system. Complexities in social and religious matters favoured ite 
further development. Then came other changes. With the sixth 
century B.O., which saw the foundation of powerful empires 
elsewhere and which also saw social and intellectual commotions 
culminating in the rise of Buddhism, Jainism and other systems, 
powerful forces operated in favour of centralisation and absolutism. 
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The tide of Imperialism grew higher and higher. The working 
of the forces tending towards absolutism was associated 
with the movement for the imihcation of the couutr^^ and this 
culminated in the Great Empire of the Mauryas, which arose 
immediately with the Greek invasion of the Punjab. That 
vast edifice, which for a time stood as a bulwark against foreign 
aggression, was, however, short-lived and crumbled to dust with 
the inaugui*ation of the theocratic propaganda of Asoka. 

India again fell a prej' to foreign domination. Her fairest 
fields became the hunting ground of the savage races of Central 
Asia, The Bactrian, the Greek, the Scythian, the Parthian and 
the Kusana, successively poured into her plains, and dominated 
on her people till another upheaval contributed to the rise of 
the Empire of the Guptas. This, after a period of three cen- 
turies, was again assailed by foreign hordes and crumbled to 
dust. After the defeat of the Ilunnish barbarians, rival powers 
struggled for supremacy. The country was more or less divided 
into a large number of principalities, some of which remained 
for ever local powers, while others struggled for Imperial 
hegemony. The differences of localities became prominent. 
Dynastic wars and concpiests became the order of the day. 
As for the people, local autonomy and communal self-govern- 
ment more or less ensured the continuance of their life and 
prosperity. The rulers everywhere became free from popular 
control. The only checks that operated on them, were the 
limited character of their authority, the privileges of the 
sacerdotal or the military orders, or the chances and fears of 
successful popular risings. Politically, the people ceased to exist, 
their destinies were left to be moulded by their rulers. This 
became the general rule. In some of the principalities, the 
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arrogance of princes waxed higher and higher. The absence of 
constitutional checks to their authority enabled them to assume 
the role of irresponsible despots, and they often perpetrated 
tyrannies which disgrace the annals of any country. 

From the abov^e it would appear that India rras not always 
the home of despotic authority. As we shall see very soon, the 
early Indian communities were as free and democratic as their 
brethren elsewhere. Then, gradually, their condition was 
changed. The same forces which operated in Greece and Rome 
or which subverted the free Teutonic institutions and helped the 
rise of the divine monarchies of the Middle Age, acted in India 
also. As a result of these, similar changes were brought in. 
Democracies gradually faded into insignificance. Limited royal 
authority made place for irresponsibility. The people ceased 
to be masters of their own destinies and became slaves of 
their rulers Yet the history of Indian political institutions 
has sometliing to speak on behalf of the genius and temperament 
of her people. For though there was a change, yet, Monarchy 
never became so irresponsible as in Europe after the Reformation. 
The king was venerated — his office was highly extolled — his 
functions were compared to those of the rulers of the universal 
forces — the Devas, yet the Indian people never accepted the king 
as the counterpart or the vicegerent of the omnipotent Deity. 
Nor did India ever see any Cmsar cult as we find in the history 
of decayed Rome after the world conquest, and no prince dared 
to pretend to be invested with “ the right divine of princes to 
govern wrong.” 

Monarchy was not the only form of government. Republics, 
♦oo, existed — perhaps as numerous and as potent as in the 
Western world. Their history is lost to us. We have neither 
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detailed records of the vicissitudes of party fortune— or the 
services of eminent popular leaders. Yet, no one can deny their 
continued existence for ages or the true character of their plura- 
listic political discipline. When their history is properly studied, 
it will be found that they were not a whit inferior to those of 
the Western world. Indeed, some of them existed for as long a 
period as Athens at least. In some other cases, in spite of a 
lack of historical details, there is evidence enough to prove their 
continued existence for longer pteriods. 

For a proper study, with a view to prove the above state- 
ments, we must begin with an examination of the early Aryan 
political institutions and note the influences of the environment, 
the political forces operating and the changes introduced, with 
the spread of the race over the plain of Aryavarta. Next, we 
shall gradually note the social and political forces contributing 
not only towards the decay of primitive democratic institutions, 
but the evolution of a higher type of monarchy, descending 
in hereditary succession, though still retaining the fiction of 
popular election or choice. In this connection we shall proceed 
with a study of the Vedas and the Brahmanas and take into 
account the confirmatory evidence of the Epics which, though 
repeatedly modified and rehandled, preserve a very old 
tradition. 

After a study of these, we shall note the leading character- 
istics of each of the succeeding ages, observing the political forces 
working in them, and see how, after a period of conflict, monar- 
chical power becomes supreme. After an historical survey of the 
evolution of Hindu polity, we shall pass on to a consideration 
of political theories and ideas which gained ground in India and 
which on their turn acted and reacted on the popular mind and 
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influenced the subsequent political life of the countr}\ With a 
view to a systematic study of the above, we shall try to examine 
the character of social life, or And out the principles underlying 
the social evolution of India. The relation between social life 
and politics will be next considered, together with a history of 
political speculation in the country or the schools of political 
thought that gradually arose out of the teachings of socio-ethical 
discipline. We shall next pass on to the study of the Hindu 
concept of the state or its functions, and the duties which the 
Hindus ascribed to the governmental authority. These will be 
succeeded by an enquiry into the speculations relating to the origin 
of Society, of Sovereignty or of royal power. The Indian 
concept of law or the legal theory of Hindu kingship will then 
be discussed in detail. In a subsequent part we shall discuss 
the main principles on which Public Administration was carried 
on in India — the various branches of Administration and the 
machinery of governance. 

In course of the survey of Hindu political theories, an 
attempt will be made to point out the leading features of Indian 
political evolution. At the same time, while we shall try 
to point out the similarity between Indian political theories 
and those of the West, we shall make it a point to mark those 
features which are peculiar and original to the Indian intellect. 
European scholars have often harped upon the deficiency of the 
Indian intellect in political speculation. Many have lamented it 
while admitting the excellence of Hindu philosophy. Some 
have gone so far as to say that India had no politics and 
the Indian genius was deficient inasmuch as the Indiana 
cared little for material advancement. Here an attempt will 
be made to show that they were not lacking in interest in 
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matters relating to the affairs of the world, and devoted as much 
attention to the consideration of social and political matters as 
the Western thinkers of the middle ages or those succeeding 
them. They often attempted to solve supremely important 
social questions or topics of politics, and speculated on the 
origin of sovereignty — the relation between the state and the * 
individual, the functions of Royalty or the social aspect of 
political life, as intelligently as the Western thinkers. In some 
cases it woidd appear that they prove their originality or 
superiority over their Western brethren. 
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II 

Sources of Indian Political 
History or of Thought 

It is indeed our misfortune, that the Indiau intellect, while 
it dev^oted its energies to the cause of Metaph\’sics and Philo- 
sophy, did nothing to preserve a systematic account of the where- 
abouts of the progenitors of the race. The Historic spirit, so 
prominent among the Semite or among the nations of the West, 
was deficient in the Indian Aryan. The difficulties of the 
historian wishing to construct a systematic record of the past is 
heightened by the absence of Epigraphic or Archeological records 
and monuments, which are so prominently lacking in India, 
till we come to the age of Asoka, the Maurya Emperor, who 
made himself memorable to posterity by his fine instructive 
edicts and inscriptions in the cause of Buddhistic propaganda. 
The lack of these records is often due to the climate which 
preserves monuments of perishable materials but little, to the 
lack of stone or other imperishable materials in many pla ;es 
of the northei’n plain, or to the absence of the instinct or 
custom of preserving memorials to the dead, which still obtains 
in modern India. 

We are, therefore, eutirely dependent, so far as tlie earlier 
and from the point of view of political greatness, more glorious 
period, is concerned, upon literary records, some of which give ua 
pictures of C(jntemporary social life while some only preserve 
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non-contemporary traditions of past ages. Prominent among these 
latter are the Epics and Puranas or the various other types of 
literature, like the JStakas originally based on the folklore of the 
country, but assimilated and preserved in the religious literature 
of some of the Indian religious sects. Of these literary records, 
chronologically, the Vedas are the earliest sources of Indian 
political history. They are, as is well-known to all, collections 
of hymns, addressed by the Indian seers and sages to the deities 
whom they worshipped. We do not know whether we have them 
in their original form, but as we have them, they are in the various 
Sarnhita collections. Of these old Saiphita collections, we have 
at present a few coming down to us, by far the larger number of 
these having perished. Among these again, the Eig-Veda collection 
is supposed to represent the oldest material, though some scholars 
have often ascribed a greater antiquity to the Sama hymns,*' 
whose archaic language was attributed to their greater antiquity. 
Whether older collections of religious formulas or hymns existed 
is difficult to decide, but philological considerations make it 
clear that the Nivids or Xigadas, of which fragments occur in 
the Brahraanas or are referred to in the hymns, were the 
predecessors of the highly polished and developed hymns of the 
Samhitas. The Rik-hymns, especially those of the tenth or last 
book, though mainly religious in their character, often throw 
some side-lights on the social and political life. The hymns 
seem to be familiar with the region of the Sapta Sindhavah. 
and this extends in the east to the Yamuna, Gangs, and the 
Sarayu. Of the various Rik collections only one, the Sakala 
Sakha, exists. The SSraa Veda, with the exception of a few 


Weber— History of Indian Literatm-p pp. 9, & 64— fiS, 
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hymns, seems to be based on material mainly drawn from the 
Rik collection. Of the hymns which do not occur in the Rik 
we have nothing special to note, no new information being 
furnished. The various Yajus collections written partly in 
prose and partly in verse, the counterparts of many of which 
occur in the Rig-Veda, contain directions for the Adhvaryu 
priests who directed the sacrilicial management. The Yajus 
collections throw new light on the socio-political condition of 
a greater part of Aryavarta which by that time came under Aryan 
occupation. The Atharva hymns, in two great recensions, show 
a familiarity with the greater part of Aryavarta extending from 
the borders of Gandhara to Ahga and Magadha, and are sup- 
posed to be more modern, since many of the Atharva hymns 
seem to be based on those of the Rik, But the Atharva as well 
as the Yajus collections both contain very old material, often 
older than many Rik hymns. 

It is difficult to determine the date of the Vedas. Orthodox 
Hindu tradition scoffs at any idea of fixing the chronological 
limits to the Divinely revealed {Apauruseya) hymns. The 
hymns themselves furnish us with no chronological data, except 
those that can be gathered from a linguistic or philological con- 
sideration, or some supposed astronomical data occurring in the 
hymns. From a consideration of these, however, different 
scholars have come to different conclusions. The late Loka- 
manya Bala Gaugadhara Tilak in his great work Orion tried to 
utilise these astronomical data and thereby sought to pi'ove tliat 
some of the hyms of Rig-Veda existed as early as the 4000 B.C. ' 
Prof. Jacobi adheres to the view that the oldest Rik hymns 
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existed as early as 4000 B.C. The late Dr. ilartin Hang came 
to the conclasion that the Rik hymas were composed between 
2000 and 1500 B.O., aud at the same time he pointed out 
that the well-developed and polished Rig-Veda hymns were not 
the earliest compositions of the Vedic Aryans, but were preceded 
by the Nigadas, Nivids and the Ahabs, fragments of which still 
exist in the Biahmanas and which are referred to in the Vedic 
hymns themselves.-’- 

There is, however, another set of scholars who are in favour 
of bringing the age of the Rig-Veda hymns to a more modern, 
though still ancient age. Prominent among these may be 
mentioned the names of Dr. Oldenberg, Prof. A. B. Keith aud 
Prof. iMacdonuell. Oldenberg seems to believe that the Rig- 
Veda was composed about 1100 to 1000 B.C. while Keith aud 
Macdonnell would refer the composition of the hymns to the 
period between 1400 and 1200 B.C. 

While we cannot accept any of these views as representing 
the exact truth or even an approximate estimate of the date of the 
Vedas, we may possibly utilise some data furnished by orthodox 
historical traditions as recorded in the Epic or the Puranas. 
A detailed discussion of this is out of place here, but yet we 
may draw the attention of scholars to the fact that a comparison 
of the prominent names of the Rig-Vedic kings and those of the 
Kuru line as given in the Mahabharata, shows that the Epic 
kernel is nothing but a traditional history of the latter part of 
the Vedic Age. This will receive conhrmation if we compare the 
legends relating to heroes like Santanu and Devapi, Dhrtara^tra, 


• Haii-’s Intro.lucti..n to the AU. Br. ; See also Orion, p. 206 Tilak bold*, the gan.e 
view, and he ashigns them to the period 6t>J0 — 4000 B.O. 
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or Paiiksit wLiicli occur ia the Rig-Veda or the other SambitSs 
and Brahmanas. Many of the Vedic patronymics occur in 
modified form in the Epic. 

From these we may come to the conclusion that some of the 
hymns containing these common names were composed when 
the events in the Mahabharata took place. In regard to the date 
of these latter, we may put our faith in the pauranika tradition 
about a fixed interval subsisting between the Kuruksetra 
battle and the coronation of the Xandas. Though, there may 
be differences as to the length of above, we may take this to 
be 1015, a reasonable interval, which is borne out by the list of 
kings furnished by the Puianas. Elsewhere, the readers may 
find a detailed discussion but here we take it for granted that the 
Kuruksetra battle took place in the 15th century B.C. A 
similar date is arrived at from the study of the data furnished 
by the recorded position of planets or supposed references to the 
contemporary equinoxial position in the Epic. From these 
we may come to the conclusion that portions of the Eig-Veda 
in their present form existed as early as the 17th or 18th century 
B.C. since we must make concession for the lapse of 
seven generations of which an account is given. The older 
hymns must have been composed prior to the age 2500- 
1700. For the Xivids and the Nigadas, fragments of which 
still exist, we must make allowance for another 500 years or 
more. 

As regards the date of the Brahmanas, it would be difficult 
to draw any line of demarcation between the 

the^'‘iitemt’"rr‘'sub"i^ period of their composition and those of the 
diary to tiie Vodas. The BrShmanas often contain older 

materials than the mass of 9ig-Veda hymns and probably 
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they xinderweut mocliiicatiou and their language was modernised 
to keep pace with the changes in the spoken dialect. Taken 
as a whole they may be regarded as belonging to a later period 
and this may be taken to extend from 1800 B.C. to 1000 B.C. 

As to the literature subsidiary to the Vedas, e.g , the ^rauta 
and Grhya Sutras or other allied literature, there is the same 
difficulty, though it is lessened by the fact that they are 
undoubtedly post-Vedic or post-Brahmanic. In spite of this 
however occasionally the material utilised is very old. Their 
date may be taken to be pre-Buddhistic and to lie between 1200 
B G. to <00 B.C. The Dharmasutras are certainly pre-Buddhistic, 
so far as the material is utilised or so far as the picture of social 
life is taken into consideration. In their present form they are 
certainly Pre-Kautilyau and as such existed prior to the fourth 
century B.C. 


The next great literary source of evidence is the gram- 

The Sutra, of PaMini Work of Panini. The sutras of that 

great writer throw much light on the political 
and social condition of contemporary India. Pauini’s date 
IS a disputed one. According to Dr. Goldstiicker and Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar, he must have flourished not later than the 7th 


century B C. Other scholars, however, point to the use of the word 
Yavana ( Yavanad Lipyam Yavanani ; IV. 1. 49.) and identifying 
the Yavanas with the Greeks, bring the date down to the 4th 
century B.C. when the Yavanas or the Greeks came to India. 
This lower date of Pauini is absolutely unacceptable. The bulk 
of the Sutras are certainly pre-Buddhistic, though here and there 
we may have covert allusions to the sect founded by f^lahavira or 
to that of 3Iaskari Gosala. The author of the sutras must have 
thus lived not later than the seventh century B.C. 


I 
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After Panini, we come to the Buddhist canonical literature, 
^ which gives us much information as to the state 

Bfiflilliistic Literatiire. ^ 

of society or of political life in contemporary 
India. Though it is supposed by orthodox Buddhists that this 
literature is contemporaneous with the Great Buddha, yet 
internal evidence shows that this assumption is not borne out 
by facts. The tradition recorded might occasionally be 
taken to belong to the sixth century B.C., but the literature which 
has come down to us is certainly the result of successive re- 
dactions and modifications. The oldest material furnished by 
the literature is that contained in parts of the Vinaya Pitaka, 
especially the Attaka and I^tayana Vaggas. The bulk of the 
Nikayas is not much older than the time of the Great Emperor 
Aaoka, who lived in the third century B.C. To the same period 
must belong tbe Mahaniddesa commentary and the Thera and 
Theri gStha-. The Jatakas which are but Buddhist adaptations 
or modilications of the folklore of pre-Buddhisiic India, comprise 
one mass of non-contemporary source of evidence Though they 
were reduced to their present form in the sixth century A D. in 
a place far removed from northern India, they contain glimpses 
of the social life of a very ancient period which is often pre- 
Buddhistic. Occasionally, historical traditions find place in them 
which are contemporary with the Great Buddha. 

The date of the Epics tbe fiamayana and the Mahabharata 
presents similar difficulties. Based on imme- 
liie EpK s. morial traditions relating to the Solar and 

Lunar dynasties of Ayodhya and Delhi, these in their present 
form, are the products of successive redactions or rehandlings. 
Each contains traditions and records belonging to the Vedic or 
BrShraanic period, though in course of time later materials were 
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engrafted on them. Older books recording the tradition seem 
to have existed but these are now lost. They seem to 
have been reduced to their present form during a period which 
must be taken to extend from the sixth century B.O. to the 
fifth century A.D. 

Next to all these, we have the evidence supplied by the Artha- 
sastra, the ManusarnhitS and the metrical 
The Artliaiahtra. Smrtis. The ArthasSstra which is professed- 
ly written by Kautilya, the Minister of Cbandragupta Maurya, 
gives us a picture of social life and government in northern 
India during the fourth century B.O. This date of the work 
has been disputed by many European scholars on very flimsy 
grounds but these have been very ably met by a number of 
Indian scholars, and we may safely draw the conclusion that the 
Artha^astra gives us pictures of social and political life of the 
fourth century B.C.* 

The Manusarnhita in its present form, belongs to the Sunga- 
kanva period of Brahmanical re-action, while 

ilanutiiiiahita. , ' . r, • , , ^ 

the other Srarties belong to subsequent 
periods varying from the first to sixth century A.D, Thus the 
present Yagnavalkya Smrti must have been composed in the 
third century A.D. and contains directions bodily taken from the 
Artha^astra Visnu belongs to the third or fourth century A.D. 
The fragments of Brhaspati or Katyayana approximately belong 
to the same age, while Narada must be referred to a later period. 

The Kamandaka Niii must have been composed not later 
than the fourth century A.D. The ^ukra-nlti-sara in its present 


* For theae refutations see the articJes of Dr. N. Law ami R Shama Sabtryjin th^ 
Calcutta Review, (1924-251 ; also K P. Jayaswai — -Hindu Polity. 
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form must have beea written towards the close of the Hindu 
rule in India, (eighth or ninth century A.Dd In addition, we 
have later Nibaudhas or works composed during the Muasalman 
occupation of India. The dates of these will be discussed in 
their proper place. 

Archaeological records become plentiful from the time of 
the Emperor Asoka. The rock and pillar edicts of the great 
emperor are the oldest extant of such records. As we pass on, 
these become more numerous both in Northern and in Southern 
Arciiaeoiuicicai ic- India. The majority are dated, but some 
^ present difficult}’ as to their dates since the 
dates are often in eras unknown, or in regnal years. Coins, too 
often help us in deciding the age of kings. Occasionally the 
inscriptions, legends or figures on them throw much light on the 
political organisation or life of the country. 

Last of all, we must take into consideration the foreign 
accounts of India. These, occasionally, come to oiir assistance 
and make up for the deficiency of the historical spirit of the 
Indians. The Greek accounts of Maurya India ascribed to the 
ambassador lilegasthenes and now existing only in fragments, as 
well as the account of the travels of Fabian, Itsing or Hiuen 
Tsang, clear many important details of history and throw 
light on the picture of the otherwise unrecorded past. 


3 
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Considerations as to the early 
history of the Vedic Aryans 

Nothing definite is known about the early history of the 
Aryans We have neither historical records nor even authentic 
tradition which can throw any light as to the fact whether the 
Vedic Aryans were an autocthonous people or came from outside. 
Moreover, very little is known as to the date of the settlement 
of the race in the plains of Hindusthan or the valleys of the 
Indus. It is only when we come to the Vedic hymns that we 
find details about the social and political life of a well cultured 
race with a ready-made civilization far in advance of that among 
primitive peoples. The composers of the hymns call themselves 
Aryans in opposition to a people with whom they were in constant 
enmity and who are described in the hymns as a dark-skinned 
people with flat nose. Scholars hold different views on those two 
points. In the absence of authentic records or evidences they 
have relied mainly on inferences based upon circumstantial 
evidences and have attempted thereby to construct a history of 
the Vedic Aryan people. The philological affinity of the Sanskrit 
language with those of Western and Eastern Europe, furnished 
a clue to them. This similarity in language appeared to them to be 
due more or less to the racial affinity, which in the remote past 
existed between the forefathers of the Indian people, and the 
ancestors of the European nations.” Gradually, this became the 


® One of the earliest to popularise this theory was the late Prof. Max Muller in his 
lectures on the Science of Language and the Survey of Languages as early as I860. 
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accepted opinion of western savants and they came to believe in 
the past existence of a race, e g., the fnclo- Europeans, comprising 
the forefathers of the Indian Aryans, the Iranians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Kelts, Teutons and the Slavs. The existence of such 
a race was not only proved by philological affinities, but was con- 
firmed by the evidence of comparative mythology or of religion. 
The theory was propounded and elaborated in the hands'-’ of Pott, 
Lassen, Max Muller and a host of other eminent scholars who 
devoted their energies to the studj' of the Indo-European culture 
and philology. The existence in the remote past of such a race 
, being almost regarded as certain, the vedic 

Dihcussiod as to the ^ 

original home of the Aryans came to be regarded as immigrants 
indo Europeans. from outside to India, and some of these 

scholars devoted their energies to the finding out of the “ Original 
Home ” of the Indo-European peoples. At one time various 
regions of Asia, especially of Central Asia, were favoured more 
or leas as the home of this people, though there were differences 
among the scholars as to the exact location of tliis original 
home. After a decade or two, a number of scholars came who 


* Thus Adeluug regarded Kiishiiiir as tin- crailie u£ mankind. He was fiillowed by 
J. G. Rhode who looked upon Bactria as the origin. d home of the human race, and later 
on, Pott, Lassen, and Grimm, ail expressed tiieir adherence to the Central .tidan theory. 
It was popularised by Max Muller, Pictet, and Scld“icher (1847 to 1862) 

The earliest to raise their voice against tliis Central .\,~ian hypatbesis were tiatham 
(1851), Fick (1868), Benfey, Geiger (1871), and Cuno (1871). Cuno attempted 
moreover to demolish the assumption that Aryan blood was co-extensive with Aryan 
speech. He was followrd by Schmidt whose new explanation as to the origin of the 
different language.s, dealt a mortal blow to the old Migration theory. In 1880, I’elbruck 
denied altogether the existence of a uniform Aryan speech. Tnougli for some time ttie 
older hypothesis retained many adherents, yet scholars more and more came to favour 
the European origin of the Aryans. Prominent among these were F. Muller (1873), 
Posche (1878), Lindenschmit (1880), Schrader, and Penka, 
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favoured the view that the original home was in Europe and not 
in Asia. 

Farther enquiry brought in a greater divergence of opinion. 
Anthropologists, who during the earlier period of the history of 
the science, attached great importance to linguistic affinity as 
proving the connections of the races, more and more came to 
discard the view that race is intimately connected with language. 
Some of the pre-eminent among them recognised that the 
present races of the world are more or less mixed and that 
language is more often no sure test of race. Prominent among 
these were the French savants, Broca and Topinard, and of late 
these views are gaining ground day by day. The term Aryan, 
came to be regarded as merely one, forced into the domain 
of Anthropology, by philologists (see Hudden and Keave, 
p. 419). 


While the scepticism of the anthropologist, and con- 
sequently of some philologists went on increasing, the labours 
of archaeologists came to be rewarded with hopes of success 
arising out of the surer data of inscribed monurhents and 
remains of the races of the past. Excavations everywhere 
brought to light monuments and records, which put the 
scholars in a better position and enabled them to dispense 
with “ a priori," hypotheses and assumptions and furnished 
them with new clues to the mystery of the past. Thus it was 
in Egypt, in Crete, and more recently in Western Asia. In 
Egypt the Tel-el Amarna letters were discovered as early as 
1880. These remarkable documents threw 
liods!" new light on the races of Western Asia, and 

were soon followed by more interesting 
finds. Thus as early as the year 1905-C, the efforts of 
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M. Winckler-'-' led to the discovery of the remarkable records dug 
up at Boghaz Kyoi, the seat of the Hittite culture, and these 
brought to light accounts of races akin to the Vedic Aryan. 
They revealed the existence of races like the Mitanni or the 
Kassites, who in the second millenium B C. were settled 
in various places in Western Asia. Each of these had a 
considerable civilisation, used metals, aud had made a consi- 
derable advance in agriculture aud the arts. The Kassites 
ruled in Babylonia which their leader Gandash captured in 
I7d ) B.C. from the last monarch of the First Dynasty of 
Babylon. 

The new conquerors of Babylon were of a diil’ereut stock 
aud undoubtedly belonged to the Indo-European race. They 
seem to have been Aryans and ruled as the ruling oligarchy in 
southern Mesopotamia for more than six centuries. Some of 
the names of princes of this race have come down to us and they 
The Kas ites have been pronounced to be certainly Aryan, 

and among their gods, we find names which 
point to their religion being closely connected with that of the 
Indian Aryans. Thus, their chief god was Suryash (Siirya). 
Two other vedic deities figure among them. Thus the vedic 
Marut occurs as Maruttash. Tiie word Bugash also denoting the 
God-head, seems to be akin to the vedic Bhaga. 

In regard to the iMitauui, more interesting details have come 
to light. Not onl}^ have we in the Tel-el-Amarna records 
the names aud doings of some of their kings, but we have among 
these records, the letter of a Mitanuian king to a Pharaoh aud 
also the story of marital relations existing between the kings of 


Wiiitkler juiDlislietl a hiiuiuiary «►£ ]u^ fiuJin”:* in M. D. U. (i, Xu. 35. 
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Egypt and the rulers of Mitanni." The names of many of the 
Mitanni kings have been found to be Aryan. One daughter 
of the Mitanni king Dueratta (Dasaratha ?) was 
married to Ameuophis IV, and the latter had 
a son by this Mitanni wife Gilukkhipa This prince who styled 
himself Akhenaton, became a devoted worshipper of the son 
god and discarded the old Egyptian rites. 

Another important record is in the form of a marriage 
treaty between the Hittite conqueror Shubbillima and Tush- 
rutha’s son Mattiuaza.f We have the enumeration of a large 
number of Aryan and Semitic deities whose blessings are in- 
voked. Of the deities of the former class, we have the names 
of the vedic Indra, Varuna, and the Nasatya twins. 

Closely connected with the Mitanni were the Karri or Arri, 
whose kings Artatama and Shutarna were the enemies of the 
former. The Karri also were Aryans, as they have been 
pronounced to be, from a consideration of some of their recorded 
names. 


* Wiiickler publf.-hed a summary of In's findings in M. D. 0. G No. 35 (1907) and 
again in 0. L. Z. (1910). Tlie entire text of the Hittite treaty was published in 1916 and 
a translation of it appeared in the American .Journal of Semitic Languages and Literature 
Vol XXXVII. April, I02t. 

f This remarkable document, consisting of 512 lines, remains yet undeciphered 
excepting the seven lines which are written in Babylonian cuneiform. This strange script 
has not yet been deciphered. 

Tu.shratha was done to death by one of his sons, and thereupon Mitanni declined. 
A son of the late Mitanni king .Maltiuaza won the favour of the Hittite king Shubbiluliuma 
who restored him to his kingdom and gave him bis daughter. Then, in connection 
with the marriage we have invocation of blessings in this treaty. The spirit of this 
treaty is also interesting, for Shubbiluliuma allows his son-in-law freedom to take as many 
concubines as possible, but reserves for his daughter, the position of chief queen, while 
the right to succession is reserved for the child of his wife. 
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In regard to the Hittites themselves, their racial identity 
is yet far from being cleared. Thej’^ seem to have contained 
diverse sections racially different among them and some of 
these were Aryan-speaking. Thus, more recently the researches 
of scholars have proved the existence of some of the Sanskrit 
odd numerals.'*' 


* e g Ailca. tryi, PwiS'i and Salta. It is to be noted tliat the in ‘s’ Satta is not clmnged 
into ‘h’ as in the Iranian. These worils uccur along witli a Sanskrit word raf/a?ia in an 
inscription describing horse-dealers from tlie East. The horse was an animal the use of 
which was not known to the Egyptians or the Babylonians The Egyptians knew the use 
of the horse from the Hyksos conquest. The Babylonian language had no word meaning 
horse. Later on, it was designated as the “ ass of the East." See Jensen : Sitzungsber 
preusa Akad p. 367, Sommer, Boghazkyoi Studien 4. also Hugo Winckler, 
Mitthellungen der Deiitschan Orient Gesellschaft cf, eit.} 

Emil Forrer : Z. D. M. G. Die acht Sprachen der Boghaz kyoi inscrifteii, This treaty 
was discovered by Winckler at Bogliaz-kyoi in 1906, His partial translation came out in 
1910 and in 1916. 

For the full account of this treaty, see Luckenbill— American Journal of Semitic 
languages, 1921, Vol XXXVH April. 
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The Indo-Iranian Contact 
and Settlement in India 




The evidence thus furnished above is undoubtedly interesting, 
for, though it does not help in fully clearing up the racial 
identity of the vedic Aryans, or their original home, we may at 
least know that some sections of the vedic Aryans, or some of 
their close kinsmen were once roaming about Western Asia 
during the second and third milleniuins B.C, and that some at 
least settled down to found monarchies in various regions, till 
they were displaced by other races. 

The next historical evidence we have, is that supplied 
by the evidence of the sacred books of the Iranians. As proved 
•by the late Dr. Martin Haug, Dr. R, L Mitter and various other 
scholars, there was a strange similarity existing between the 
religion and ritual of Iranians and the vedic Aryans. This 
could not be merely accidental, and so far as our inference goes 
this close resemblance was due either to a common origin or a 
close contact in the remote past. It is not the place for 
discussing the question of racial affinity or contact in detail here, 
but this much is quite clear, that the two races were akin to one 
another, had lived in close proximity and had followed the same 
customs and had spoken almost the same language. 

Later on, differences had arisen, and the two races had fallen 
apart. Ethnic and social divergences had widened the gulf of 
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differences. In the Iranian, elements of Median and probably 
of Elamite culture had penetrated. Perhaps some religious 
teacher gave a new turn and shape to these differences. The 
dualistic metaphysics of Iran, which attributed 

Iranians and Indians. ,, . 1. .1 i 1 . .1 ^ c 

the creation of the world to the two forces, 
e.g , of good and evil, arose, and consequently the Deva- 
worshipping Aryan came to regard the Aaura-adoring Iranian 
as a bitter enemy. The two quarrelled and fought and after 
a bitter struggle separated, one migrated along the Kabul 
valley and descended into the Punjab and extended over the 
plain of Hindustan, the other remained in the old home and 
developed its own culture in the land of Iran. 

Such, probably, was the history of the forefathers of 
the vedic Indiana. We know not whether it may be regarded 
as true. The time is not yet come when we can pronounce 
the final word on the race history of the past. At present, our 
knowledge is not far from being contemptible. To unveil the 
mystery of the past, scholars are yet to work, to dig up the 
records of the hoary past which lie shrouded in mystery in the 
old centres of the Elamite or Median culture, as also in those of 
Sumer and Akkad. Then, and then only, will be cleared up the 
veil of mist and uncertainty which remote centuries have cast 
over vestiges of the past, which have survived in spite of the 
destructive forces of nature that have acted for ages. 

In the next phase of history succeeding that of Indo- 
lranian contact, we find the ancestors of the vedic Ind'ans 
calling themselves Aryans (a term used by two races in history, 
e g., the Iranians and the vedic Aryans) settled in India, priding 
in their hallowed land of the “ Sapta-Sindhavah,” invoking the 
assistance of the gods against the enemies that menaced their 
4 
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culture and constantly praying for prosperity, wealth, children 
and happiness. All these form the subject-matter of hymns 
composed by their sages and we have a large number of these 
coming down to us in collections embodying them and known 
as the Saqihitas of the Vedas. 



V 


The Aryans and their 
Ethnic Environment 

The vedic records, as we have seen, tell us nothing about 
the original home of the Aryans nor do they give us a detailed 
account of the early tribes or clans, or their ruling families. 
It is only incidentally that the hymns give ns occasional 
details of the social or political life of the people. From 
these we find a community divided into a number of tribes 
hardly settled over a fixed habitation, and constantly moving 
forward in search of new territory for colonisation and ex- 
pansion. In the midst of this advance, constant wars were 
taking place between the advancing settlers and their enemies, 
the original owners of the soil. The latter, at least some sections 
of them, had attained a considerable culture, were organised in 
tribes, had forts of wood and stone, had bands of warriors 
to protect their own interests, and had accumulated gold 
and silver. 

These fought with the new-comers, and the war continued 
with varying success on both sides. Ultimately, however, the 
new settlers became victorious. The conduct of the struggle is 
described in the Vedic hymns and though we have no systematic 
account, we have occasionally the names of the heroes on either 
side, and descriptions of important battles. 

The enemies among whom vedic Aryans lived seem to have 
differed not only in colour and speech but also in manners and 
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religion. The hymns speak repeatedly of the Dasas" and Dasyust 
and describe them in terms of contempt generally used by a 
conquering race to the conquei'ed one. The words still survive 
in our literature and mean a slave or an outlaw. Some Vedic 
passages throw light on the ethnic characteristics of the earlier 

Ethnic Characteristics ^ith whom the Aryans had to fight 

of the Aborigines. Thus, many of these describe the enemies as 

having been of dark complexion while others describe them as 
being of short stature, flat nosed (on3v):j: and of hostile speech 
(mrdhra-vcic) § Other passages constantly dwell upon the godless-^ 
ness of the enemies, their faithless nature and their constant 
enmity. In many others passages Indra and the other gods 
of the Aryans are praised for having enslaved them or driven 
them to the hills. 

Judging from all these we may come to the conclusion that 
these descriptions point to the existence of the Kol peoples or of 


o rasa — Tlie rlasas are alao clescribeJ as having tiieir own forts (Saradilj purah) and 
their clans (Visah). Their religion was also different See Vedic Index I. 357. The da«as 
had considerable wealth. The leading dasas mentioned are Illbisa, Cumuri Dhuni, Pipru 
Varcin and Samhara. 

t Dasyii —The origin of the word is doubtful, but it is quite clear that the term was 
applied to a race of hostile eneniies The Dasyus are mentioned in many places and are 
often described as a knnnnn (rite-less K. V X. 22.8 1 a-dfrni/u (indiSereot to the gods 
B V. Vril. 70. ll") a b'nA'iia ', a-'/ajran, a-vrata or anya-vratn and deva -piyu {revWev 
of the god.s.) See Vedic Index I .347. 

J .AnSs. — Tfe meaning is qiiite clear. It means noseless and probably refers to the 
flat-nosed aborigines. 

The use of these words is almo.st similar to that of the slave or serf applied by 
the victorious Teutons to the early Slavonians. 

§ Mrdhra-rac — The meaning is not quite clear. According to some, it meant men of 
hostile speech or unintelligent speech. The expression is u.sed towards the aborigines, the 
Pai^is and even to the .'fryan Purus (B. V. VII. 18T3.) 
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the pre-Dravidian substratum which even now forms the 
predominant element in the population of India. 

While this is generally true as regards the mass of the 
pre-Aryan population, there is indeed unquestionable Vedic 
evidence proving that if the majority of the people were 
savages, there were communities of a different character 
altogether. Some of these seem to have undoubtedly attained 
a considerable civilisation and this fact is proved by the constant 
references in the Vedas to their cattle and gold which Aryans 
coveted. In more than one place, we find prayers to Tndra that 
the devotees of that god might have all their gold, their cattle or 
the wealth they possessed. Such passages prove beyond doubt 
that at least some sections of the enemies were metal-using people, 
Civilized people prior who Owned herds of cattle and were civilized 
to the Aryans. enough to tnow the value of gold and silver. 

In many other places we have references to the forts of these 
enemies and occasionally these are described as Sj/asi or made 
of iron. As we shall see later on, there existed leaders or kings 
among these people who had numerous forts and fighting men 
of their own and in the case of one of them, the non-Aryan chief 
Snmbaray he proved a formidable foe to Divodasa. Their 
alliance was coveted by many Aryan kings. 

I’he question may now arise as to the identification of these 
civilised communities. There was indeed a time when the 
majority of the European scholars believed that the pre- 
Aryans were mere savages, but now that pre-historic studies 
are advancing a little, we have certain though hazy notions of 

° iSambara.— Other such hostile chiefs are mentiuneil, e.g., Ciimuri, Susna, Pipru. 
Varciii and some others, ^ambara is described as having had 100 forts. lie was an 
enemy of Pivo-dSsa, w)io gained the victory only with Indra’S aid. 
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the existence of a pre-vedic civilisation in India. The following 
questions now arise : — 

1. Who were these civilised peoples who lived in Northern 

India at the time of the Aryan settlement or prior 
to it ? 

2. Were they the forefathers of the Dravidians ? 

3. What was the influence which they exercised on the 

Aryan culture, especially on their political insti- 
tutions ? 

It is difficult to give clear answers to these questions but 
many scholars have inclined to the view that the more civilised 
sections were Dravidians, while the rest belonged to the pre- 
Dravidian races of India. At the present time, philological and 
ethnological evidences go far to prove the existence of the 
Dravidians in Northern India in very early times. Not only have 
scholars detected the existence of isolated Dravidian-speaking 
communities like the Gonds or the Oraons in Northern India, but 
have come to the conclusion that even the Brahuis" of distant 
Beluchistan are racially and linguistically a branch of the 
Dravidian people.! Over and above this, a number of Dravidian 
words have been detected iu the Vedic and post-vedic Aryan 
speech.! 

Now, when we come to discuss the influence of pre-Aryan 
cultures upon the Aryans polity, we admit that it is quite possible 


* Brahuis. For a dehriled accniiit of tlie Brahuis of Beluchibtan, who form a 
“ Linguistic island ’ in the midst of peoples .speaking Indian or Iranoid tongues, see 
.The Brahui Language ” hy Denis Bray— pp. 8 to 10. 

■f Caldwell History of the Dravidian Language — pp. 567-79. 

J M. Sylvain Levi’s Article in .Toiiroal Asi.atnpie (1024). See also Carmichael Lectures, 
series 1, chap 1. 
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and probable that such influences have been exerted both directly 
and indirectly. Whenever two races meet, they are sure to be 
influenced by each other. In India, as elsewhere, borrowings 
have taken place and the process is still going on. Some scholars, 
Sumero-Diavidiari however, go further than this and attempt to 
derive the culture of the Aryans entirely from 
the Dravidians. One of the first to propound such a theory in 
more recent times has been Mr. Hal), the author of “ Ancient 
History of the Near East,” who, in investigating the origin of the 
Sumerian culture, attempted to identify the originators of the 
Sumerian culture with the Dravidians. The latter, according to 
him, migrated to Suraeria, either by the land-route along the 
coast of Deluchistan and the Persian Gulf, or went thither by sea. 
Hall’s theory is based more or less on the comparison of the 
ethnic type represented by the early Sumerian statues with the 
average facial type of the modern Dravidians. Mr. Hall went 
further than this and made the bold statement that the 
‘‘Aryan Indian owed his civilisation and downfall to the 
Dravidians.” (P. 174-footnote 3). 

This theory, though bold and ingenious, however, rests on 
no solid foundation. The attempt to trace the origin of Indian 
culture is commendable, as well as that to establish a connection 
between India and Sunieria, two ancient centres of human 
culture, and this is suggested by many circumstantial evidences. 
Yet such bold explanations are hardly scientific. India has been 
an earlier centre of human culture than is ordinarily supposed 
to be. Very little has as yet been done to clear the history of 
past civilizations in India. Archaeological excavations in India 
are as yet very little advanced. Jlore evidences are forthcoming 
and these may lead to more startling discoveries. 
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Thus, very recently, while the question of Dravidian influence 
was being hotly discussed, the excavations in the Punjab 
and in the Sind valley carried out by Mr. Sahaui and Mr. R. D. 

Banerjee have proved the existence in the 

Recent sidelights . 

remote past (anterior to the Aryan settlement ?) 
of a civilised race whose remains consisting of pottery, both 
imglazed and glazed, figures of animals, clay-seals, coins, burial 
remains, pots and vessels of various descriptions, have come down 
tons. These point undoubtedly to the existence of a civilized 
people who lived many milleniums ago in the Indus Valley. To 
this must be added the evidences furnished by excavations in 
the Tinnevelly district or those furnished by the megaliths which 
are found in so many places in the land of the Dravidian peoples 
of present-day India. These latter have been studied by eminent 
scholars like Brucefoote, Rea, Beddie and a number of other 
scholars. Moreover, a few years ago the labours of Mr. Yazdani 
of the H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government have brought to light 
the existence of some queer marks on pre-historic pottery found 
in Rajgir and other places. These have been found to bear close 
resemblance to the script of the Minoans and other races who 
belonged, according to Sergi, to the great Eur-African race of 
the past. 

It is idle to waste our time in discussing these, especially 
when we are examining the early history of Aryan political 
institutions. Precious and valuable as these remains are, they 
are sure to furnish a key to the mystery of races and of race- 
contacts in the pre historic past. For a scientific enquiry we 
must wait and work patiently, refraining at the same time 
from bold and outlandish theories, without any reasonable 
foundation. Our conclusions must be soberly drawn, and must 
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rest on clear evidence. Any other theories, iiowever ingenious, 
should be avoided. 

Yet, unfortunately, aiu-h a priori theories are very common 
aud often arise out of a desire to undermine the past greatness 
of a race now politically low. Regrettable as it is, this has often 
been the motive for such bold suggestions hardly based on 
facts. As for ourselves, wliile we ailniit the existence of civilized 
races in India in the past, we should be careful not to attach 
importance to such theories. Our knowledge of the past is 
now too insignificant, aud to attempt such easy solutions would 
be boldness amounting almost to an enormity. Insuperable ddli- 
culties stand in our way. First of all, we know nothing about the 
extent of civilisation of the early Dravidians. Their earliest 
records show a great influence of Aryan culture on those people 
while the extent of borrowing from them by the Aryans is very 
little, as is in-oved by the evidence of philology. Moreover, we 
know too little of the beginnings of Aryan culture and even if we 
believe for argument’s sake that the Dravidians were a highly 

, civilised people, it would be mere FfueZfcn logic 

Bnlliaiit (MiiitajUii'cs. x. i. > ^ ^ a 

to say that because the Dravidians were a 
civilised people, the Aryans owed everything to them.''' 

On the other hand, fair mindedness aud scholarly impartiali- 
ty is sure to recognize that whatever might have been the 
locality or the origin of the Aryan culture, it had uudoubtedly a 
continuous conucctiou with a cultural-system existing in the hoiry 
past. If we take the importaut culture-words of the Aryan 
vocabulary and examine them with the help of pliilology, the latter 


Fi'i' :i Fiilit‘1 »*r tilt' tli‘‘ di f',. C-J-Twctl > Urauiuiar 
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science will prove the existence of language or languages in 
which the same word occurs in the same or in modified form. 
Similarly, if we take the words denoting metals, family or 
kinship, the principal occupations or the chief implements — 
nowhere a single borrowing can be traced to the Dravidian^ — 
but we have counter-parts in the Avestan, the Greek, the Latin, 
the Teutonic or the Slavonic. 

In one of the appendices added, such a comparison will be 
made to refute the theory of wholesale borrowings from the 
Dravidiaus. J'or the present we regard the theory of Hall and 
his followers as a piece of brilliant conjecture and refrain from 
answering the question “ who borrowed from whom and to what 
extent.” We have very little means of giving a clear answer 
and we must wait for further materials. 


n 

Aryan vs. Dravidian 

Ideals and Institutions 

As the result of a critical comparison, recognize, in the 
Aryan and the Dravidian, two different races with divergent 
cultures and our conclusion seems to receive confirmation from a 
study of the socio-political organisation or ideals of the two races. 
Such a process brings out very boldly the dift’ereuces between the 
two peoples and the contrast appears more and more clear to us. 
These have subsisted and still subsist, in spite of centuries of 
action and interaction and in spite of the closest possible associa- 
tion. The political ideals as well as the social polity of the two 
races were different and it would appear from a contrast of the 
characteristics which still survive. Thus, the one stood for and 
even now clings to matriarchy, but the other rejects it with con- 
tempt and scorn. The Dravid, by nature more conservative and 
intolerant, sticks to his own institutions and to the practices of his 
social group with a tenacity entirely absent in the other race. In 

Charaoterist.Vsoftiio religion, equally imaginative, both worship 
two ra< os. deified forces of nature, but while the 

Dravidian inclines more towards appeasing the malevolent forces 
of nature, the Aryan with his fondness for abstraction devotes 
himself more to a rationalistic explanation about the relations 
subsisting between the Deity and his created world. By nature, 
the Dravidian is credulous and docile while the other is 
more liable to doubts and questions and given to metaphysical 
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enquiries. In political life, tlie Dravidian adheres more to a 
communistic ideal. He relies less on the state, and more on 
the efforts of his group, while the Aryan inclines for support 
upon the central political authority. These are the more 
prominent characteristics which have survived to our own 
days. Of course, centuries of blending or association have un- 
doubtedly modified the original state of affairs. Each has been 
influenced by the other. Each has yielded some of its own to 
the other. Each has imbii^ed something from the other. Yet 
centuries have failed to obliterate the past. 

The struggle between the two races with so divergent ideals 
went on and before long the Aryan became the master (so far as 
northern India was concerned) of the other race, imparted some- 
thing of his own culture to the conquered, yet not failing to 
.a.ssimilate something from the other. In the south tlm culture 
of the Dravidians retained its individuality, but with the advance 
of Brahmanical teachers and adventurers, tlie principles and 
ideals of the race were also wholly modified. 

We have no direct historical account of the political institu- 
tions of either race. What was tlic relative position of the 
cultures of the two raco.s in this respect must yet remain an 
open question. It is difficult to trace any direct influence of the 
Dravidian polity on the Aryan, l)ut lids much is quite clear that 
the presence of a race of cultured enemies modified the course 
of political development so far as the .Vryans were concerned. 
The influence was partly direct and partly induced by opposition. 

Y ith those who regard the Aryans as mere savages but 
more hardy warriors and point to their martial equalities as the 
sole cause of their success, we do not agree. The Aryan was 
intellectually superior. Along with his intellectual qualities he 
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\Yas a more siiocessful warrior and owed his success equally to 
these warlike qualities aud his higher military organisation. Xot 
only was he an expert in the use of the how, the arrow or the 
sword, but he knew the use of the horse and this made him 
formidable to his enemies. Fixim the Rig-veda we have ample 
information on this. 

We know, moreover, that to prottct the laaly, armour.s and 
Causes of tlie Ml,' ooats of mail were used. We have repeated 

ces-s Ilf the .\ioiii. mention of the /v7/>*'/n/n, the Karin-n, tlie Sinro. 

Drapi or the P'l^ar’ijn. These were gtmeraily of or the 

third metal which the Aryans used extensively. 

To add to these, the Aryan warrior excelled in another 
branch of warfare, e g . the use of the liorse and chariot. 'I'lic use 
of cavalry in war as also of the warcliariot undoubtedly made 
him superior to the enemy, d’lie chariot was frei?!y used It 
was covered with ■■'kin (U- hide of niiim;ds. < tecnsionally, it was 
eovered with meta’Iie ]ilates to proti'ct it from the ('tiemy’s 
weaptm The large use' of the chariot caused the griiwth of a 
special body of ei'aftstmm, the h’litiiaLdro.--, wlio came to occupy 
a specially high social position. W’ar aho uave rise to tlie im- 
portance of the military ela^s. the Ksat riva-i. us we shall see very 
soon. 


I "/I 

Constitution of Aryan Society and 
Socio-Economic Organisation 

Before we pass on to a study of the political institutions of 
the Vedic Aryans, we must make some further enquiries about 
the constitution and organisation of their society. Enquiries of 
this nature are of supreme importance in connection with the 
history of the evolution of political life, since political evolution 
depends to a large extent on the environment as well as social 
and economic organisation. Minute enquiries being out of 
place here, we shall , merely confine ourselves to a discussion, 
firstly, as to whether the Vedic Aryans came and settled down 
in India in one and the same epoch or came in successive waves, 
Homogeneity of the ^nd Secondly— whether socially and politically 
they were a homogeneous people. 

An answer to each of these questions is important hut un- 
fortunately lack of proper data makes our task difficult. In the 
absence of real history, we are compelled to depend either on 
the interpretation of tradition or on philological or ethnological 
considerations. As regards traditional (embodied in the Epic or 
in the purSnas) accounts, we have in them no explicit references 
to successive immigrations or settlement in different batches. 
The traditonal accounts, however full of absurdities or fanciful 
details, contain distinct hints about divergences existing 
among the great military families or ilynasties that ruled in the 
country. Scholars have detected in these nothing but racial 
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differences. Mr. Pargiter, the most eminent authority on early 
Indian chronology, notes for instance, the traditional differences 
between the Mdimtn dynasties and those of the Allas, and has 
come to the conclusion, that racially the Mdnavas, the Alins, and 
the SanchjiinuKis represent three different racial stocks. His 
arguments and explanations have been summarised iu his 
more recent luiidication entitled “ Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition.* Otlicr scholars have pointed out the clear-cut racial 
divergences between the two armies which fought on the plains 
of Kuruksetra. 

Similar theories have .'been of late developed by other 
scholars, but these are more or less conjectural and rest on very 
slender evidence. There are, however, some evidences, in our 
own literature, which (dearly and unmistakably point to the 
existence of a gulf of differences between the earlier Aryans 
and batches of later settlers of the same race, who came to 
the country afterwards. It is needless to mention that we 
refer to the Vratyas of whom we have so many references 
even iu the Vedic literature, which records many of 
their social peculiarities, or those relating to manners and 
customs. 


* Mi. Piir^iterV tlieory is l" tie fumul in tins X.XVtli cluipter .if liis wi.ib, alresi.Iy 
oiteil. He i'lentilies the Aihi.i wilti tin' Ary.in' [iroper. the Saudiiiiinimn witli the 
Miimlai iiijil tlie Mon-Khmer stock, .mnl the Manams with the DraviOians. The Arviiiis 
(,4i7ri — .\ryaii) atoordiu.a' to him, entered India from the Mid-Himalayan region, llis 
theory is summed up in pp. 287 — 302 , and hi.s chief arguments are siimm.triseil in 
p. 302 . 

.At the same time he has propounded a new theory ahoiit the BrShmannH. A' c'irding 
to him, they were originaliy •' omneftcd with the non-Aryan people.-, and were e-t.-ihlished 
among them wlien tlie a i7u.« entered. This is corroiiorated iiy tiie I'hif-e cojinei tinu th.d 
esi.sted tietween them and tlie Unity as Danavas and .Asiiras, etc." 
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Fxirtlier, it is well known to all students of Indian history or 
literature, that we have some details, relating 
to them in the Atharva Veda, in some of the 
lhahm.inas, and in the ^rauta Sutras. In later times the Vratyas" 
came to do ideiitiiled with those Aryans who neglected sacrificial 
performances or did not olxservm the sacramental rites. In the 
Brahinanas, we have details of the ceremonies and rites for the 
reclamation of these people and incidentally we find a classi- 
fication of the Vr5t\’as together with the causes of their social 
degradation. 

The ranca-virpsa Brabmana mentions the Jjna, the nindtta 
or the nlc.li inedhra Viafyas. (XVII I — -1) while it chai’acterises 
them as nomads averse to agriculture and commerce, and not 
oixserving the rules of Biydunacarij'i.j In the same book, we 
are again told, that their <j]‘hapati.'< were in the habit of wearing 
turbans {"snya), necklaces of silver (rajata-uis/ia), carried bows 
{jyllirodn) and whips {pnitodP, covered their bodies with 
black garments {hpsii'.Hu), or Avith skins [ajina), or black and 
Avhite dress (Jirsna-valciksd). They also had Avagous coAmred 
Avith planks {VipalJia). Their subordinates also wore peculiar 
dresses and sandals.J The later sutras add more particulars, 
but in these we are not interested. 


'1 ii<' .! in ■.-uii.m I'l' A'latx.. 0 .I'llOnlt ti> liml .iiii. Fi'im iu>j fi'm.i-. nf 

1 a;nii (A . Ji. f.,' ' -ffiXtiT -ui'l -t- 1 1-' '■ r- — -qrssxjTXf ) 't .iinif.u 

t!i V \ la',' I !'• <' .yn-'jix tn'-n*. with \ lati nhii-Ji KS-tika nX|iLtiii^ a. 

5rU>T. I 

I' ?r fiNs etc. 

I'niV a. V, Cl . .W'll. 1. 2 . 
sjwist gfJir^s|=g 

I l',iia-,i I’l. NA'll. 1. 1 i 

i f ^mift J'.in.'i, w Ci, xvii, i.u. 
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From their name, it would appear that the VrStUjas came io 
roving bands {VrSLta), and this meaning of the word has survived 
to the last in our classical literature. We have no further details 
about the locality of their settlement, but it is probable that 
they became more numerous in the region west of the Sarasvatl, 
and gradually were consecrated and taken into the fold of 
Aryan society. 

But though most of them were received into the fold 
of Aryan-dom, the tradition of their previous social stigma 
survived, and we have evidences of this in the Epic and 
pauranic accounts. In the Epic, the Yadavas are repeatedly 
stigmatised as VrStyas. Further, we have in the Atharva Veda 
some more descriptions of the Vratyas, but the language is 
mystical and the Vratya is identified with the deity. In some 
places, however, we have evidences of the Vratya being still a 
wanderer, moving in his cart and wearing^the usp§a. 

The real history of the Vratyas is lost to us. But this 
Importance of the nmch we cau say, that during the age of the 
composition of the Brahmanas and sutras 
describing them, they were sections of the Aryans, still in 
a nomadic stage. Whether they were batches of earlier or later 
immigrants, it is difficult to decide, but it is significant to note, 
that some sections of the Vratyas retained for a longer period 
their original non-monarchical institutions, as is proved by the 
history of the Yadavas, and of the Lieehavis, who were Vratyas 
if we believe in the tradition recorded in the ManusamhitS. 

The relation of the Vratyas to the other sections of the 
Vedic Aryans is equally unknown, and with the data at our 
disposal we cannot proceed any further. But if such records 
are lacking, philological considerations about the present 
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vernaculars of India throw light on ethnic differences. Structural 
differences exist between different groups of Indian vernaculars 
and these have been taken to point to racial differences. For such 
an enquiry into the vernaculars we are indebted to the labours of 
Sir George Grierson, the eminent philologist, who has compiled 
a Linguistic Survey of India. 

As a result of his studies. Sir George has divided the Indian 
Vernacular languages now spoken by the people into two distinct 
groups,* e. g. : 

(1) The Outer Indo- Aryan Languages — comprising the 
Kashmiri, Lahindi, Sindhi, Marathi, Oriya, Bengali, Bihari, and 
the Assamese. 

(2) The Inner Indo-Aryan Languages — comprising Western 
Hindi, RSjasthSni, GujarSti, Punjabi, Pahari. In addition to 
these he recognises an Intermediate Indo-Aryan group, re- 
presented by Eastern Hindi, which falls on the borderland of 
the two and is the result of the fusion of the two groups. 

According to Sir George the origin of diversities between the 
groups is due to their development at the hands of two groups of 
peoples, who settled in India during two different epochs, 
separated by at least several centuries. 

The Outer Aryan languages, according to him, represent 
Grierson’s theory. dialectical Varieties, which arose out of the 

decay of the language spoken by the earlier 
race of Aryan immigrants, who once spread over the whole 


Sir George Grierson s latest views on the subject are to be found in the “ Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental [Studies, ” London, Vol. I. Pt. iii., 1920. Of. also the Introduc- 
Uons to the various volumes on the Linguistic Survey of India. See also the “ Imperial 
Gazetteer,” Vol. I. pp. 359—402. 
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of Western and Northern India, prior to their displacement 
by another wave. This latter forced itself into the midst of 
the previous settlers, and with the growth of numbers, the 
earlier settlers were driven to the fringe-area. 

Next to these philological findings, we get some more 
suggestions from the researches of Ethnologists. As is well- 
known to all, the anthropometric observations of Sir H. Risley, 
have resulted in the discrimination of the seven great physical types 
among the present population of the Indian Empire. Of these, 
if we except from our consideration the Turko-Iranian type 
of the North western border, the Mongoloid type of the 
Eastern Himalayas, and the pure Dravidian type of the Central 
Provinces and of the extreme South in general, we find four 
different types left viz., the Indo-Aryan type in the Punjab, 
Rajputana and Kashmir, the Aryo-Dravidian type of the United 
Provinces and the two other mixed types, viz,, the Scythio- 
Dravidian type of Western India, and the Mongolo-Dravidian type 
of Lower Bengal. Leaving aside the last two types, we find that 
the ethnological records, as interpreted by Sir H. Risley, 
point to two distinct waves of Aryan immigration, the later wave 
settling in the United Provinces and mixing freely with the local 
ethnic element, and thereby giving rise to the Aryo-Dravidian 
type of the United Provinces. 

Both the theories’-- furnish us with important suggestions 
though it is impossible to accept them in toto. They are open 


• In regard to tlie tlieory of Sir George Grierson, it lias been objected to by many 
eminent Philologists, on phonetic as well as inorphob'gical grounds. Among these latter 
may be mentioned the names of Prof. Sten Konow, M. Jules P.loc and Prof. S. K. 
Cliatterji. All of them are almost unanimous in bolding that the common features which 
Sir George has found out as existing between languages of the two groups, are merely 
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to severe criticism, especially that of Sir Herbert Risley. First 
of all, the so-called Aryan type is purely conjectural and next to 
it Risley attached too great importance to the measurements. 
He believed in the almost unchangeable permanence of physical 
characteristics and neglected altogether the influence of the 
environment or the other influences of the locality of settlement. 
Moreover, as time goes on, the belief of scientists in physical 
characteristics, as the true and unerring test of race, is passing 
away, while many of them are tending to rely more on other 
factors. Thus, head-length and head-breadth as the true test of 
The theories critiois- ^aoe has been practically discarded, complexion 
is admitted to be liable to variation with the 
climate, and scholars are becoming more and more alive to 
the necessity of studying the laws governing the issues of racial 
mixtures, or the variation of types with the locality of settlement. 
In accepting the conclusions of Risley we must take all these 
factors into consideration and be particularly cautious. For the 
real history of the movements and mixture of races, in the 
remote past, we are yet to work and wait. 

Many anthropologists have of late disputed the views of 
Risley and some of them have recognized in the North Indian 
population a strain of the Homo Alpiniis. Among these, we may 
mention the name of Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, who, in his work 
“ The Indo-Aryan Races ” was the first to identify with success 
the great mass of high-caste Hindus of Northern and Eastern 


matters of coincidence, ami they refer to their recent forms only. Furthermore, he has 
failed to note the existence of characteristics which languages of one of his proposed groups 
possess in common with those of the other. For a discussion of this view, we refer our 
readers to the work of our esteemed colleague, Dr. S. K. Chatterji, on the Bengali language, 
which is nearing its publication. 
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India with the Alpine branch of the Caucasic race, and bis view 
has been accepted by many eminent anthropologists.'’- 

Next to these considerations about the different waves of 
Aryan immigration, we must enquire into the constitution of 
Aryan society from another point of view. As is well-known to 
all, the social organisation of India, from the days of the Vedas, 
has been characterised by the existence of 
cS^divisfonr*^' clear-cut social divisions, which have hardened 
into what Europeans call caste. As a rule, 
western authors have denied the existence of social divisions 
in the Rigveda, and are almost unanimous in attributing 
the rise of these to gradual cultural and social evolution. They 
have explained away traditional references to caste in Vedic and 
post-vedic literature as later fabrications. By far the greater 
number of European scholars, prominent among whom are the 
names of Roth, Weber, Max Muller, Zimmer, Muir, Benfey, 
Aufrecht and Senart, identify themselves with this view. 
Some of them go so far as to deny the existence of caste 
in the Rig-vedic hymns and explain away the evidence of the 
Purusa-sukta, as being late and unreliable. On the other hand, 
some eminent scholars like Kern, Haug, Ludwig and Oldenberg 
have maintained the existence of caste divisions even in the 
earliest period. Ludwig went even so far as to point out that the 
social organisation of the vedic period was not dissimilar to that 
which existed among the ancient Iranians, who were divided 
into the Atharvas (or the priests. — Comp. Vedic AtTmrvas), 


* Tlie work of Rai Bahiidiir B. P. Chanda is remarkable as the first systematic 
work on Indian Ethnology written by any Indian. Ills theory is ingenious and ha.s been 
accepted by eminent European savants like Cinflrida Ragged, Iladdon, and very recently 
by Dixon. 
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Rathaesthas, or the warriors the Vdstriyas Fshouyants and the 
BuitisP 

It will be out of place here to enter into a discussion of 
the arguments advanced by either side, but by way of 
suggestion the following facts may be pointed out : — 

(1) Firstly. — That apart from the Purusa Sukta, we have 
references to a three-fold or four-fold division of the community 
in hymns which admittedly belong to the older stratum. This 
has also been recogniaed by the eminent authors of the Vedic 
Index-t 

(2) Secondly. — The Purusa Sukta is rather a theoretical 
exposition of a system which had already come into existence 
rather than an interpolation introduced with a view to create or 
give sanction to newly created artificial distinctions.^ 

(3) Thirdly. — The word Brahipana has been more than 
once used in some of the old hymns to mean a priest. Other 
such words, like Arkinah, Sominah, and Gdyatrinah, denoting 
diverse orders of priests, occur, and these clearly point to the 
development of a powerful priestly body even in the days of 
the earliest hymns § 

(4) Fourthly. — The sacrificial art was more highly developed 
than is supposed to be and with its rise, the well-developed priest- 
hood was advanced enough to undergo further sub-divisions in 
its ranks, apparently on the basis of division of duties. Some of 


® Ludwig — Der Rigveda III p. 243-4. 

t (See Vedic Index, on Varna — R. V., I. 113 — 6 and R. V., VIII. 35. 16 — 18.) 

JR. V., I, 164. 45; VI. 75.10; VII. 103.1-8; X. 16.6; X. 71-8; X. 88-19 
X. 90-12 ; X. 97-2-2 ; X. 109-4. etc. 

§ See my Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India I. pp. 90 — 95 ; also 
Hang’s Introduction to the Aitareya Brfihmana, 
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these priestly classes were very old, many of the names and 
designations of these priestly sections (e.g., the Zota and 
Raihwi) were common with the corresponding members of 
Iranian priesthood. Even the Rig-Veda (1. 162) mentions the 
HotH, the Adhvaryu, Pratiprasthdtar AvaijUj Agnimindha, GrStva- 
grava, and ^anistar. 

(5) Fifthly. — As we proceed, we find distinct evidences 
pointing to the peculiar position and privileges not only of the 
priests, but of other orders. 

(6) Lastly. — That with the advancement of the primitive 
ideas of social organisation, different duties are assigned to the 
various orders. 

An examination of the above points makes it clear that 
the germs of what we now call caste, existed in the oldest period 
and gradually the system which we now have, evolved out of 
these. Whether the origin of the divisions is to be attributed 
to mere cultural evolution, or to the requirements of a society 
faced with eternal war, or that there were primary ethnic 
differences is another point which requires a close examination. 
Of course, a liberal interpretation of the tradition recorded in 
our literature goes to confirm the view that at least the two 
great orders Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas, had in them certain 
peculiarities, which point to a difference in the racial element 
rather than the diversities being the result of a long cultural 
evolution. These differences become more and more prominent 
to every intelligent observer as he tries to understand the 
genius or the temperament of the two great races that have 
by their co-operation or conflicts contributed so much to 
the greatness of India in the past. We have, properly 
speaking, no ethnological data, no remains of skulls, nor any 
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room for anthropometric speculations. But whatever is 
„ „ , , , obtainable from literary sources has been 

R. P. Chanda 8 theory. i i x • 

•utilised by an Indian scholar of no mean 
reputation as an anthropologist, Eai Bahadur R. P. Chanda, 
who has propounded an ingenious theory about the original 
ethnic differences subsisting between the early rsi families and 
those of the ruling tribes. His theory is partly based on 
paurO'pika tradition and is supported by evidences from earlier 
literature.’^* Another great authority on early Indian History, 
Mr. Pargiter, is also inclined to ascribe a difference of origin 
to the BrShmanas, though he would believe them to he a race of 
earlier settlers, who closely identified themselves with the pre- 
Aryan (non-AiZa) inhabitants. It is difficult to pronounce any clear 
opinion on either of these theories but what strikes us is almost 
overwhelming and makes us incline to the acceptance of a 
theory of racial difference. We have not only the traditional 
geneologies explaining differences of origin, the peculiar 
names of the original families as well as those of the ruling 
dynasties, but we are sure to note the difference in tempararaent 
and genius, and the splendid and conspicuous isolation in which 
the two races maintained themselves in spite of the closest 


• For the arguments of Mr. Chaiuh^ see liis Imlo-.^ryaTi Races pp. 18 — 2.5. The Epic, 
the HarivaipSa and the PurSnas, contain varioiH traditions .alHuit tlie origin of the 
caste system. According to the Visnu PnrSna amt the llarivamfa, the cas^te pysteni was 
reduced to its present state liy Grtsamada Sannaka. (Ilaricamsa. Ch-29, also Visnu PnrSna- 
III. 8-1.) In many of these .accounts we hear of the Ksatrop)pta Bralnnanas, e.g. men of 
the warrior families, who became Brahmins by adoption, or change of occupation. Similar 
accounts of the elevation of Vaiiyas are also recorded. The work of Sannaka, ton, refers 
to the distinction lietween the Brahmarai an<l the Rajarsi families. Hr. Chanda has 
cited Vedic and post-vedic texts, pointing to the difference of colour and hair characterising 
the members of the original r*i families, and those of the warrior tribes. 
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possible associatioa in iutelloctnal pursuits and even blood- 
relationship. 

Whatever might have been the original state of affairs, 
Aryan society came to 1 )p marked by tlie growth of distinct 
classes within its fold, 'bbe llrabmin and the Ksatriya became 
more and more conspicunns and pronunent, .and raiserl tliemselves 
liigh above the average mass of settlers, the ^ is or ViBah. 

Fnrthermore, from the recorded traditions it becomes 
almost clear that the two races fought between 
the ' themselves for social supremacy. The rivalry 

between Viavamitra and Vai^istha is recorded 
even in the Rig-Veda. Tlie Kausitaki Br. and some other 
works speak of the destruction of Vasistha’e children. (Kau. 1\.) 
The seventh Ptificika of the Aitareya BrShmana records the 
c^uarrel, in the sacrifice of Vi^vantara Sausadraa, who had excluded 
his hereditary priests the ^ySparnas. In addition to these, there 
are numerous legends and accounts in the Epic and the Purnaas, 
which speak of wars between the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas. 
The story of the bloody feud between the Haihayas and the 
Bhrgus, between KSrtavirya Arjuua and Jamadagnya, all speak of 
the bitter hostility between these two s^ctious of the Aryan people. 
Ultimately, however, there was a compromise, the respective 
privileges of the two castes came to be recognized and the highest 
social position was allotted to the Brahmin. The Aitareya 
BrShmana is one of the earliest authorities to mention the 
respective duties and privileges of the four castes. The Brahmin 
and the Jvsatriya, however, continued for long to form marriage- 
alliances and there remained for a long time a keen competition 
in the domain of intellectual pursuits. In many places of the 
Samhitas and the Brahmanas, the relation between the Brahma 
7 
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and the K^atra is discussed.*' Gradually, the position of the 
Brahmins was safeguarded and strengthened with the elevation 
of the Piirohita to the position of an alter ego of the rulei’. 

To the Kgatriyas was assigned, by virtue of their military 
prowess, the headship of the people. In this high position, 
they not only protected the people and ruled the country but 
also contributed to the intellectual advancement of the com- 
munity by their philosophical speculations. Many of the fathers 
of Hindu philosophy belonged to this caste and they often 
taught Brahmana disciples. 

The mass of common settlers came to be known by the name 
Vai^ya (from Vi^— once applied to the whole body). Though 
endowed with some of the higher social and intellectual privileges, 
they came to occupy a lower social position.l They, however, 
„ continued to excel in the arts of life, and 

The \ aiiyas. i n i i i • • 

the BrShmanas speak of their importance m 
social and also religious life.j; According to some authorities 


* These are discussei! in the Aitareya Brahinai.ia, in onnnectioii with tlie quarrel 
between ViiSvantara and the ^ySparoas. Tlie Brahmin i-i descrihed as il-diiifi (receirei 
of gifts), (? poina-ilriuker), a-va-dyi (seeker of food), .and jiatha-kHma Pri(i/dj>i/al‘ 
(moving at will)— if»nnw»tfnata IFITW: 

(VII. 2'',) 

t «tc. 

The Vaiiya thus came to be regarded as tributary to another (the K§atfiy£i). to be 
lived on by another and to be riileil over by another. (VII. 29. Ail Br.) 

t fsufsn: tftt fta: 

jI’gTjfq etc, e.,e’ , “They say the gods should be provided with Vailyas. For 
if the gods are provided with them, men will subsequently ohtain them .also. If all the 
VaUyas are in readiness, then the sacrilice is jierformed. With the influence of the 
aste-th eory, certain gods, e.g., those living in gapas, like the Vasim Rudras, the Adiiyas. 
he VUcedevaff and the .V-iruls were regarded as belongiug'to the Vai<ya caste. 
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they had their own peculiar sacrifices and many have attributed 
the origin of the Vfljapeija to them. 

The lowest position in society came to be occupied b^^ the 
Madras, who were not unlike the serfs or the lowest class of the 
early Teutonic Society. European scholars have iiidentified them 
with the descendants of the subdued non-Aryans, who had been 
reduced to the position of slaves by their conquerors. This 

, , view is rather far-fetched and hardly receives 

riie snili.i-i. , . , . . . 

confirmation from indigenous evidences. The 
^udra is clearly distinguished from the D&sa or the Dasyu, 
which designate slaves or outlaws belonging to the aboriginal 
races Moreover, the ^Qdra, as we see from the Purusa Sukta, 
was equally a member of Aryan Society. His social position was 
low, and the term ^udra was often used as a term of reproach. 
Being a member of the degraded section of the Aryans, he was 
condemned to work and toil for the benefit of the upper classes. 
In the Aitareya passage (VII. 29), he is described as the servant of 
another and his life could be taken away by the Rajanyas at will.* 
Gradually, Aryan society' was further modified by the growth 
of many more classes growing with the rise of the arts and crafts. 
The requirements of agriculture or of waz', brought a tendency' to 
division of labour and the craftsmen emerged out as separate 
bodies from the mass of the agriculturist population. Some of 
these, the sfi or iipasti, stood in close relation to the king. As 
the number of occupations multiplied, these added to the 
complexities of life and of interest, and the Vaisya and ^udra 
craftsmen or labourers organised themselves in guilds.! 


b bt; etc. 

tFor a tliscHssiuu of all these, see my Etumoiuic Life an'l Pr-* 

ln<h.S’'Vn I. bonk 11. 


ill Aii< ipiif 
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Socio-poKticai divisions 
of the Aryans 

Having discussed the constitution of Aryan society and the 
gradual evolution of classes we pass on to enquire into the 
organisation of the Aryan population or the basis of their political 
divisions. 

In the earliest period of which we know but little, the 
Arj^'ans seem to have been nomadic invading bands who con- 
stantly moved from one place to another. Gradually, they gave 
up their nomadic habits and settled down in the land they wrested 
from their enemies. In course of tirap, these regions became 
dotted with their settlements, which were 

The Vi-< or Vi^..h. , , t- / tt. > , > i • • 

known as the T (or Vjsah — the word origin- 
ating from the very ancient root Vi4 — to enter or settle. The 
inhabitants of the settlements were known as ViSah. 

Many of these Vi^ah came to be designated by the name of 
the locality or of the tribe to which they belonged. Thus, ive 
hear of the Trinaskanda Vis (R.V., I. 172. 3 ^ f%3i; 

etc.), which though explained in a different way 
by Sayaua is clearly a Vis called after the locality. In another 
place, we are told of the Asikni Visah (R.V. A II. 5.3. ^f^T- 

In other places we hear of 

-■ Sayaua iutei'prets Trna'kniiilii in .[iiite a .lillerent way, e ,n , % 

3T w fww: f^si: trsn: 

t Sayann explains ai? meaning 
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Vi^ah called after the tribe to which they belonged, and as an 
example we may mention the Vi^ of the Trtsus 

R.V., V IT, 33. 0.) In many 
other places, the word is used rather in a general sense, and 
disignates people in general. Tims, R.V.. X. 11. d speaks of the 
Arya Vis ; f Sim ilarly, 

R.V., IV. dS.l. speaks of the Dasyu Vis. In another place, wm 
hear of the Dasa Vis which is contrasted with the Arya Vis 

(R.V., VI. 25.2.— ^ifirfgsiT )t 

We hav'e no farther details of the Vis or its organisation. 
Onr task is made difficnlt by various circumstances, the modifica- 
tion which the social fabric was rapidly undergoing being one of 
these. The rise of the Caste System was of immense influence, 
as we shall see very soon. 

Each of these Vi4ah or settlements seems to have had a 
chief of its own, and this man dominated over the inhabitants of 
the settlement, either by virtue of his being the patriarchal head 
of the clan which had settled therein, or by virtue of his being 
vested with authority, by the people who recognized him as leader. 
Probably, different types of settlements existed and in some cases 
these belonged to men of the same blood. In these, the patriarch 
or the agnatic elder was also the the head of the settlement, the 
two offices vesting in the same person. Such settlements are 
vis'pati or tiic hea.i fo be pre-supposed from the evidence of the 
of the settlement. Taittiriya Samhita, which in more than one 
places describes Vi^ah as Sajdtas. (Taitt. II. 1. 3. 2, 3. etc., or 


o ^'r.\ana 'ioe- n^t (Xi.I.iin all. 

^ItTt ftjt; hjit; ’sratra 

Hayan.i. 
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of that passage of the Atharva Veda which mentions Visah 
along with the bandhavah (XV. 8. 2-3, A.-V.). 

fetrt ^ ^ ^ fira 

On the other hand, the separate existence of a VHpati apart 
from the head of the family, is inferred from that Rig-Vedic 
passage in which a lover seeking his sweetheart at night, lulls 
to sleep, not only the father, the mother, the kinsmen, and 
other relations, and the dogs, but also the Vispati (Vfl, 55. 5 ) 

e.g. wriT Rtht ^ ftsurfa: i 


The eminent German scholar Zimmer, who was one of 
the earliest to study the social and political organisation of the 
Vi^_a military orgau- ^’^dic peoples, regarded the Vi^ as a unit 
of military organisation and identified it with 
the Gau (Pagi(s) or Canton, into which the Teutonic peoples 
were divided, according to Tacitus, According to him, the 
division of the Vedic peoples was not merely geographical 
but a military one. The organised Visah or the people, fought 
against their enemies under the leadership of the Vis-pati, 
who acted as the commander of that section of the tribal host. 

Zimmer quotes a large number of passages to prove the 
above point. Thus, according to him R.V., II, 26. 3. clearly 
refers to this character of the Vis which is contrasted with Jana, 
Janma and Putra,^ while the next passage cited clearly speaks 


« 5? ftm u 5i’»r*iT u (ll. 28 3) n, v. 
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of the fighting Vi^ah (R.V., IV. 24. 4, Again, R.V., X. 84. 4 
describes the host as divided in Visah.f To these cited by 
Zimmer, wc^may add the evidence of another passage, which 
though it does not confirm the fighting nature of the Vi^, 
describes the army of the Maruts as having been divided into 
VrSta, Gana and Sarclha % 

i\fany scholars have attempted to refute these views of 
Military charaoier of Zimmer, ilacdonnell and Keith have gone 
\ is discussed. deep into the question and having discussed the 

interpretation of the passages cited, they have come to the conclu- 
sion that “ the rendering Gau, has thei’efore little foundation. ” (II. 
307). Now, in regard to the real character of the Visah, it is 
difficult to pronounce any clear opinion since we must bear in 
mind that the hymns cited, mark an age of social and political 
transition. But, while differences must exist in regard to the 
acceptance of Zimmer’s theory of the three-fold division of the 
people into Jana, Vig and Grama, it will be difficult to deny 
that in those days, the Vis was a unit of military organisation. 
The passage R.V., V. 43. 1. about the ilaruts throws more light 
on the point. Of the three divisions, the word VrS,ta retained 
its old meaning of a fighting body for a long time (as would 
be clear from the evidence of sankrit lexicons and o^ 
commentaries to Panini), and it is not improbable that owing 
to the constant enmity of the aborigines, each settlement had 
to be on its guard or to send a quota of soldiers to the 
tribal host. 


(R V , IV. 24. 4). 

t brafftsf fR-'’-- x. 84. 4). 

4 sni’iw' ^ 53 ii). 


i 
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Perhaps a lower sub- division of the Vis was the Granvi or 
the village. It was once a wandering body and 
1 he (xrama or tillage. ^ tradition ill the ^atapatlia 

Brahmana, which speaks of ^aryata Manava wandering with 
his village.'^ A Rig-Vedic passage, too, goes to confirm the above 
view according to Zimmer. "f But, gradually, the Grama became 
a settled body, and comprised a number of families, who mainly 
engaged in agriculture. Furthermore, as agriculture became the 
chief occupation of the Vedic peoples, the Grama became the 
basi.s of social life. The number of villages increased, the Aranya 
(which is contrasted with the Grama, and was a sort of no 
man’s land) was cleared, pastures and fields were extended and 
the activity of the people was directed to peaceful and settled 
ways of life. Roads were constructed to connect distant villages. 

Lack of information stands in our way, when we try to 
ascertain the original basis of village life or its gradual develop- 
ment. We have no means of deciding whether originally the 
village was established on the basis of kinship or that its leader 
was the head of the agnatic group. 

Among Kiiropeau scholars, Zimmer is inclined to take the 
Grama as a clan standing mid-way between the tribe and the 
family. We have no explicit statement to prove such blood- 
relationship among villagers but it is not improbable that origi- 
nally newly-settled villages were mo.stly peopled by men of the 
same family or that some villages arose out of the elaboration 
of the family of the original settler as well as his dependants 

® S^ee Satapatiiu Bralmiana — 1\ , 1 5 2-7. 

f Tlii« passage ile:?cril»ej5 the Bliarata- a> of Grariu.s .''eeking 

II K- V , III. 33 . n. 

Sayana explains Jtsiii as jfr and wraUTt ^If; 
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aud servant?. This type we can easily distinguish even in the 
later Saiphitas, The Taittirlya Sarphita in many places gives 
ns details about ceremonies which qualified men to become 
Graniins or heads of villages, and in some places we are told of 
some such village-owners who rose to that position with the 
consent of Sajfitas or Siitadii'isr' The mention of these words 
clearly points tii the existence of village-types in which kinship 
prevailed as the bond, of unity. Probably, out of these the later 
caste-villages arose. 

Agriculture early became the chief occupation of the people, 

Agriculture tbe cl, ief wonld appear from the general evidence of 
ocouinitKiu. Rig-Vedic hymns, as well as that of 

several words aud passages. The innumerable prayers for rain, 
the adoration of ^una aud Sira (IV. 57), the use of the words 
Krsti and Carsatji to denote people in general, or the use of the 
words Pa/lca Krstayali or Cars'inayah tj denote the five great 
tribes clearly shows that agriculture hail long become their chief 
occupation. Perhaps this knowledge of agriculture goes back to 
the Indo-Irauiau period, as is proved by the similarity between 
Yacairi Krs aud Yao Karcsh.'\ In those days, every householder 
was an agriculturist and the importance of that art in the eyes of 
the hymn-composers would appear from the advice given to the 
gambler — viz., not to gamble bat to resort to agricidtnre “which 
was sure to grant wife, wealth and cattle.” (R.V. X. 34.1.3, 


For a consiilcration of these ace my "Ecoaomic Life and Progress in Ancient 
Inilia,” Vol. I. pp. 104 — 8. 

t For au cniiuiry aa to the origin of agTicultiire, see my " Ecoiiomic Life and 
Progress in Ancient India.” Vol I pp, 113 — 14. 

snw; 5iHT JfdT n Il.\ X, 34. 13. 
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Agriculture being thus the chief occupation of the mass 
of the people, rights in land became definite. 

Liiml tenure. . citta’-ti i 

By the time of the Kig-Vedic hymns, there was 
hardly any trace of communal ownership found among primitive 
communities, except in the pasture or the Aranija. This has been 
recognized by almost all authorities including Baden Powell or 
the authors of the Vedic Index. The latter, however, go so far 
as to deny the existence of communal ownership even in the 
pasture.'' At the same time we do not find any indication of 
jieriodic allotments existing among the Teutons or among the 
village communities of modern Russia, Croatia or Slavonia. 

At the head of the village, there was the GrCimant or the 

Uramani...- the head head-mau, whose functions or duties are, 
of the village. however, unknown. Zimmer would invest him 

with military functions owing to his close connection with the 
Senani or the military commander (see Altindisches Lehen, 
p. 171). In many places we find him taking a prominent part 
in the coronation ritual described in the Brahmanas. He is 
one of the Ratnms, and is explained as the elected head of 
villages by our Indian commentators (e g., %crr ). 

The rights of the villagers or their duties to the head of 
the tribe are not clearly known. The evidence of the Atharva 
V'eda clearly shows that the king was entitled only to a share of 
the village! (produce ?). Whatever other rights the latter had 
are not clearly known and very little is known about the king 
being regarded as the owner of villages or of the soil. The main 


* For a suiniiidiy of thes>c argumenls as Well as my objections iii tlie case of tlie 
{lasture, see my “ Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India,’’ Vol. I. jip. 100—106. 
t A. V. IV. 22 2 — ti»r hjt jfti fir?' hu ^ ^fii^ | 
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trend of evidence, which hardly bears on the point directly, shows 
that the king was hardly regarded as the owner of the soil. The 
passages relating to the gift of gramas by kings, or the elevation 
to the position of Gramin, which raise a dou])t to this, have been 
very intelligently explained by the authors of the Vedic Index 
who hold that “ these most probably refer to the grant of regalia 
than to the grant of land as Teutonic parallels show.” (Vedic 
Index I. 24G.) 

Leaving the question of blood-relationship an open one, 
C..ustituti.,n of the ^6 must regard the village as comprising 
a number of families or Kiilas. These 
were under the control of the Knlapas or family-heads, either 
exercising the autocratic rights of a “ pater pamilias'’ ov acting 
as the manager of a coparcenary family group. Zimmer 
regards them as having been vested with the almost autocratic 
powers residing in a Roman “ pater familias.” Against 
this view there is clear evidence that, in India, the family-head, 
whether the father of children or the eldest of the agnatic 
group, had little of the power's of a Roman father and that 
in localities where the joint-family existed, the members were 
invested with rights of equal ownership or of enjoyment.'' 
There is another word to denote a village, e.g., Vrjana, in which 
, sense it is taken by Roth and other Vedic 

scholars. Sayana, in some places, makes it 
mean Sanprama or battle. (See com. I. 51. 15.) 


’ These points have been discussed already in my “ Economic Life and Projjres^ in 
Ancient India," Vol. I. pp. 101—5, in the sub-section entitled '• Xatnre of Pnldic Owner- 
ship.” Here the reader will find arguments both for and against Zimmer’s view. What 
is peculiar to India is the vested right which is thought to reside in the son .is soon 
as he is born. This is amply ilhistrateii by the story of Xabhanedistha. 



IX 


Highest political organisation. 
— The Jana or tht^ tribe- 

If the GrS.ma was the smallest, the Jana was the highest 
political and social union among the Vedic communities. The 
word comes from a very ancient root which is found in many 
other Indo-European languages. It meant both an individual 
and a body of men claiming birth from a common ancestor. 
That it signified such a body is apparent from its use in the 
Rig Veda where we find almost all the important tribes of the 
Aryan Concpierors designated as “ Janasah.” Thus, in III. 53. 12. 
of th*" Rig Veda, in which Visvamitra prays for the Bharatas, the 
lattf-r are described as forming a Janah* (BhUratarji Janam). In 
another hvmn by KSnva, in praise of gifts (R V., VIII. 6.40 — 48), 
the YS lavas are described both as Yadava Jana or are designated 
in the plural {i5dvan5m,a practice supported by the rules of 
gi-arain r t The word Jana is also applied to designate the five 
great divisions of the Aryan Conquerors (Pafica-janah or Janasah.) 
This Jana was intimately connected with the “ Rajau ” or the 
King. This would appear from the evidence 

Cliaractt-r of Jana. , « , » n r 

ita connecti ill with the of a number of passages. One ot these, m 
course of a prayer, expressly asks for providing 

* I 

■f apTflV CTJitfi^t I VTfTJIHT I 

iltpir ^v^t I ??'^irsiT-3 i 

I ^T^TIT I VIII. 6- Ih-43 
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the tribe with a king (R.V., V, 58. 4.).-' In another, we find 
the king described as “ Gopa Janasya,”t while in R.V., IX. 35. 5, 
Soma is desc..,bed as “ Gopati Janasya.”J Lastly, we have one 
passage in the ^enth Mandala, which throws more light on this 
point and establishes the closest possible relation between the 
king (Eajan) and the Jana. The hymn in rpiestion is R.V. X. 
159 and in that we find a queen, Saci Paulomi, uttering a magical 
formula for counteracting the indiience of co-wives over her 
husband, to prevent any harm arising out of their influence, to re- 
tain the highest place iu her husband’s eyes, to enable her son to 
be the master some time afterwards, and to bestow honour on her 
daughter. The conjuration ends with the following utterance : — 
“ I have displaced rival wives, risen superior to them and 
thereby I rule over this man and the Jana.”§ In another, a 
victorious king speaks of his success over enemies and his 
lordship over (he Jaua.ij 

* I li-V-, V. 58.i. 

t f ftiit jfCRi ir?5Ts?isi i VI. 4.^.5. 

t Vliuq (I-V., IX. .'IS-y. 

§ Tj^r. II 

?r§sji u htir: ii 

^511 II 

siawfwsgft i 
qfif Ki'h ii 

TUrJqfitfU I 

'q II K-V., X. 159. 

ji fqqtur?: i 

rqu?iif*i -q II K V , X, m.r>. 
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The Jana, therefore, we may take to be the highest political 
union among the Aryan Conquerors, and we regard it to have 
been synonymous with the “ tribe.” m 

Zimmer took Jana to be identical with the tribe, and 
held that the Jana, as such, was flie conglomera- 
tion of a number of Vis which he compared 
with the Paijus or Gau existing among the Teutons, as described 
by Tacitus. ‘‘ Their number was in every case different, accord- 
ing to the size of a particular tribe, just as among the ancient 
Germans, the number of Gaits (or Pagi) which were combined 
together in a Thinda (ci vitas) was different.” Furthermore, 
according to him ” in a further sub division came the village- 
ship the GrSma or Vrjana ” which was entirely the same as the 
ancient German Vicus. This village community again depended 
on the combination of individual families. 

Thus far, we have proceeded in forming an estimate of the 
social polity of the Aryan peoples. In the present state of our 
knowledge, we cannot attempt to clear up further details, in spite 
of the fact that various points still remain which require 
further explanation. Thus, as we have said already, we know 
not how far the principle of blood-relationship acted as the bond 
of union among the tribe. Furthermore, we have to deal with 
the interpretation of the Gotra, which was a sub-division as old 
as the if not older. This Gotra division survived, entirely dis- 
placed the YH by the time of the Brahmanas, and later on became 
the basic principle in the formation of exogamous groups. 

Various interpretations of this Gotra have been suggested. 

Earlier philologists like Roth and Geldner 

The Gotra. . ” 

thought it to mean either a cow-stable or the 
l^erd. These, however, hardly explain the real meaning or the 
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significance of the Gotra. The importance of the Gntnfi in India, 
specially among the Brahmins, is known to every student of 
Indian history or literature. According to Brahmauic theory, 
Goiras are derived from the common ancestor, who is very 
often a Rsl, and is either a Brahmin by origin or by adoption. 
Later Brahmauical interpretation ascribes Gi'trn to Brahmins 
only, and explains the Gotru of other castes as being derived from 
their priests or preceptors. Whether it was originally a 
Brahmanic institution or not is difficult to decide, for we have 
reasons for believing that similar divisions based on agnatic 
kinship existed among the Greeks and the Romans. 

Next, in regard to the Janas or tribes, we are not in a 
position to decide whether these were entirely homogeneous 
bodies, entirely based on descent from common ancestors 
enjoying perfect equality of rank and following a common 
tribal religion, or that the tribe had become a medley of different 
ranks and grades, prominent among whom were the ruler and 
his kinsmen, the priest and his relatives and the servile popula- 
tion. Our enquiries make us rather incline to the latter view, 
for we can easily see that the tribe was not, strictly speaking, 
confined to the descendants of a common ancestor, but constant 
additions and changes were being made by the principle of 
adoption or affiliation which was in vogue in India (as also in 
Rome and elsewhere). The royal families rvere adopting children 
from the priestly sections, while the priests, too, were adopting 
men of the ruling races. Such instances are found to have 

” For the importance of the Gofras see (JhJiiihipya IV. iv. I. ; also A.<valayana 
^raiita Sfttra and the Orhya SCitras. In rtf^.ird to the K^atriyas, A^valSyana 
expressly says that the princes derived their Pravt'.ra from their priests (e.g., 
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been very common. We have Visvamitra adopting ^nnaheepha, 
son of the Brahmin Ajigarta, while, according to Sayana, 
^aimaka, an Angirasa, became Grtsamada by adoption. The 
Puranas and the Epic contain traditions about such adoptions 
in connection with the origin of the castes. {See Vedic Index I. 
p. 236.; 


V.. 


The Aryan Tribes and 
their Early History 


Ft is (liflScult to write a systematic history of the Aryan 
tribes. Nothiug definite is known about their original location or 
early activities. The Rig-Vedic hymns give us only occasional 
particulars relating to some of them or their princes, either in 
connection with prayers to deities or of praises of munificent 
History from princes by the recipients of gifts. In con- 

occasioiiai details. nection with these, we sometimes get details 

about the exploits of princes, the tribes connected with them or 
their enemies. Occasionally, the connection of princes to their 
tribes is explained clearly, while in many cases, princes are 
distinguished by patronymics, which give us a clue to their 
identification. 

The following is a list of the tribes mentioned in the Vedic 
hymns, together with their location according to the Vedic Index 
and other authorities : — 

In the extreme west and beyond the Indus were The Kambojas, 
GandhSris, Alinas, Pakthas, BhalSnas and Vi^Snins. 
Immediately to the east of the Indus were ; — The Arjiklyas, 
^ivas, Kekayas, Vpcivants and the Yadus (between 
Sindhu and Vitasta). 

To the east of the Vitasta in the extreme hill region there were : — 
The Mah5vr?as, Uttara-Kurus and Uttara-Madras 
Between the Asikni and the Paru^nl there were Th? BSlhikas, 
and below them, the Druhyus, Turva^as and the .Anus. 
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To the east of the ^utudri were : — The Bharata-Trtsus, the Purus, 
aud the Paravatas, while south of the Dr^advati were 
the Srfijayas. 

Further to the east and east of the Yamuna were : — The Usinaras, 
Vasas, the Salvas, the Krivis — who in the days of the 
early Rig-Vedic hymns lay in the Indus region, but 
became later on the nucleus of the PancSlas — and the 
Cedis. 

South of the Drsadvati and the Yamuna were '• — The Matsyas. 

The following is a list af the Vedic tribes, together with a 

summary of dt^tails obtainable about them : — 

The Anus {Anavafi ). — At the time of the Rig-Veda they were 
living on the Parusni. In the Rig-Veda (I. 108.8), 
they are mentioned with the Yadus, Purus, Turvasas 
and the Druhyus, 

T'he Ajas . — The location of this tribe is extremely doubtful. 

The^y were defeated by SuclSs along with the ^igrus and 
Yaksus (R. V., VII. 18.19). 

The Alinas . — They are mentioned in R. V., VII. 18.7. According 
to Roth, they were a sub-division of the Trtsus. They 
are mentioned along with the Pakthas, BhalSnas, 
^ivas aud the Vi^Snins. 

The Ambaathyas.—'Fvom the surname of a king in the Aitareya 
BrShmana, who seems to have been a great conqueror, 
we can presuppose the Amba^tha tribe. (The Epic 
evidence proves them to have been a republican 
tribe, akin to similar tribes living in the Indus 
region). 

The rmiar<ts.-^\Ye know no details about .‘them from the Rik 
hymns, but in the Rig-Veda, UsinarSni (an U^inara 
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queen) is mentioned and there is a verse ascribed to one 
^ibi Usinara (X. 179). Later on, in the Ait. Br., they 
are associated with the Kuru-Pancalas, In the Kau?- 
itakl Up, they are associated with the Kuru-Panchalas 
and the Vasas. The Gopatha Br. regards them as 
Xortherners. 

The Kambojas , — They are mentioned later but not in the Rig- 
Veda. The Vamsa Brahmana refers to their different 
language. 

The Kriois . — They are mentioned in the Rig- Veda as settled 
on the Sindhu and the Asikni (Vlll. 20.24 and 
22 12). A ^atapatha Brahmana tradition regards 
them as the originals of the Panchalas, and we hear 
of a prince Kraivya Pancaia. The name is lost in the 
Epic, probably owing to their being merged with the 
PSncSlas and Turvasas. 

The (ianclhclris . — Are mentioned in the Rig-Veda, in a passage 
in which a woman praises the wool (R. V,, I. 126.7) of 
that region. They are next mentioned in the Fever 
Hymn in A. V. (V. 22 14). Later on, they are spoken 
of in the ^rauta Sutras. According to Zimmer, they 
were settled on the KubhS. 

T/ir t'cdis . — They are not mentioned prominently in the Rig 
Veda but their king, Kasu Caidya, is praised in a 
DSnastuti (R. V., VIIL 5.37 39). Later on, they are found 
to live very close to the Matsyas. 

77/r Turvasas . — They are prominently mentioned in the 

Rig-Veda and are closely associated with the Yadus, 
Anus, Purus, Druhyus. They ara described as taking 
part against SudSs (R. V., VII. 18.6). In that battle) 
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the Anu and Drubyu kings are described as having 
been drowned but Yadu .and Turvasa escaped. In 
one passage of tbe Rig-Veda, the Turvasa king appears 
as a praiser of Indra. Again, according to Griffith’s 
interpretation of a passage, tbe Turvasa and Yadu kings 
jointly defeated two princes, Arna and Arja Citraratha, 
on the Sarayu. Two passages seem to show a joint 
Yadu and Turvasa attack on DivodSsa, father of 
SudSs. Later on, they became merged in the Paficalas 
(Sat. Br. VIII. 5.4-16), and their contingent is des- 
cribed as accompanying the Pancala horse. They lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Parusni, but in course of 
time advanced from the west to the east. 

The Tftsus . — They seem to have been helpers of king Sudas 
against the ten allied kings* in the great battle on the 
Parusni and on the Yamuna. Their real identity has 
as yet not been determined. Ludwig identified the 
Trtsus with the Bharatas, while Oldeuberg went so far 
as to hold that they were the priests of the Bharatas, 
and thereby tried to prove that they were identical 
with the Vasisthas. In the absence of details it is 
difficult to identify them properly. Probably, they 
were intimately connected with the Bharatas, and 
coalescing with the Purus and other tribes, they formed 
the Kuru people. Some years ago, an Indian scholarf 


* In that attack, the following tribes and rulers took part against king SudSs: — 
The Simyus, TurvaSas, Druliyus, Kavajas, Purus, Anus, Vaikarnas, Yadus, Matsyas, 
Paktlias, BhalSnas, Alinas, Vi^Anins, Sivas, .4jas, and the Yaksus, together with the 
Princes ^arabara and Bheda. 

t See U. C. Batavyftla’s " Veda-proveiika.” 
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tried to prove that the name Trtsn occurs in a modified 
form in the Epic list of the Puru kings as Tarasu. 
This, if accepted, would explain their connection with 
the Bharatas. 

The Druhyus . — They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda several 
times, once along with the Yadus, Turvasas, Anus and 
Piirus. The Drubyu king fought against Sudas and 
was drowned, in the ‘‘ ten kings’ battle.” Puru and 
Druhyu occur in one passage (R.V, VI. 4C 8). They 
were a north-western people and, according to an Epic 
tradition, were connected with Gandhara. 

The Fakihas . — They are mentioned (Rig-Veda VII. 18.7), in 
the list of the tribes who fought against the Trtsus 
and the Bharatas. In three other passages a Paktha is 
mentioned and one of them is connected with Puru 
Trasadasyu. In another passage connected with 
Turvayana, he is described as a Paktha. 

The Parous . — In the Rig-Veda, Parsu Manavi is mentioned 
(X. 86.3). Again, in one Dauastuti hymn, the epithet 
Par4u occurs, and it is supposed to be identical with 
Tirindira. No more details are known though we 
have many conjectures. 

The Parthavas — They are mentioned in R. V , VI. 27.8. 

Abhyavartin Cayamaoa, a Parthava, is described as a 
great donor, and was a conqueror who subdued the 
the Vara ^ik has. 

The Pdi'civaiafi — Were a people mentioned in two passages of 
the Rig-Veda (VIII, 31.18) They were a people on the 
Yamuna. In the Panca-vimsa Br. (IX. 4.11) they are 
described as a people living on that river. 
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The Purus . — They are mentioned in the liig-Veda and in one 
place (e.g., R. V., I. 108.8), their name occurs in con- 
nection with the other four tribes. In R.A"., VII. 18 13, 
they appear as the enemies of the Trtsus. They svere 
defeated by the Bharatas but were victorious over the 
aborigines. Among their great rulers, the Rig- Veda men- 
tions the kings Purukutsa and Trasadasyu. Kurusra- 
vana, a Kuru king, is known as Trasadasyava, and this 
shows that the Kurus and Purus were closely related 
by inter-marriage. Their locality appears to have been 
east of the Sarasvati. The Pauranika and Epic lists of 
Ayodhya show the names Purukutsa and Trasadasyu. 

The Prthus . — According to Ludwig, they were a tribe in alliance 
with the Parsus and wei'e opposed to the Trtsu-Bharatas 
(R.V,, VII. 83.1). 

The Vahli has. —They were a Punjab tribe living in the 
north and closely connected with the Mujavantas and 
Mahavr^as. Their first mention is in the Atharva Veda 
Fever Hymn. 

The Bharatas. They seem to have had the closest possible rela- 
tion with the Trtsus. But the exact connection of the 
Bharatas and the Trtsus is very disputed. Oldenberg 
identifies the Trtsus with the A^asisthas, while we have 
Hille-Brandt’s theory of the union of the two. Later on, 
the fame of the Bharatas increased with the conquests, 
and the greatness of kings like Bharata Dauhsanti or 
^atanfka Satrajita, who repeatedly performed the 
horse-sacrifi.ee. In the Rig-A eda, they are prominent 
in connection with Sudas and the Trtsus. In the 
BrShmana age, they became prominent between the 
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Ganga and the Yamuna, and became the principal 
element in the Kuru people. 

Thp Bhalanas, — Were one of the tribes mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda (VII. IS), They fought against Sudas. Their 
original home, according to some scholars, was in 
Eastern Kabulistan (compare Bolan Pass). 

Till — They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda (VII. 18) 

and appear to have been the enemies of Sudas. Later 
on, in the ^atap. Br., we find a Matsya king Dvaiva- 
vata (Sat. Br. XIII. 5.4-9) performing an A^vamedha 
sacrifice. They are not mentioned prominently in the 
Rig-Veda but we find them famous later on. 

7'hc Mwh'af>.— \n the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad and in the Ait- 
Br., the two Madras are mentioned. 

The Mitjiiva7iias . — They are not mentioned in the Rig-Veda, but 
the Atharva Veda describes them in connection with 
the Fever Hymn. 

T/h' )'(ilisiis . — They were a Rig-Vedic tribe inimical to the 
Trtsus (R V., Vir. 18). Some identify them with the 
Yadns. 

The )'adiis . — They were one of the five tribes often mentioned 
together. They are repeatedly mentioned in the Rig- 
Veda as allies with the Turvadas against Sudas. 
According to R. V., VIT. 18, the Yadu and Turvasa kings, 
though defeated, escaped with their lives. According 
to one interpretation, though defeated by Sudas, the 
Yadus were victorious over Arna and Arya Citraratha, 
two Aryan chiefs. 

The IIudamas.—They are twice mentioned in the Rig-Veda. 

A king of the Rui^amas — ^naficaya is mentioned as a 
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great giver. Kaurama, their king, is mentioned in 
the Atharva Veda. 

The Vaias — They are not mentioned in the Big-Vedic 
hymns, but mentioned only in the Ait. Br. in the 
central region along with the Kuru-Paficilas and 
Usiiiaraa They were also connected with the Matsyas. 

The VaraSikhas . — They are probably mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
and in that book we find the account {VI, 27.4 and 5) 
of a tribe-leader or his tribe of this name, defeated by 
Abhyavartin CayamSna. 

The Vimnins . — They were a tribe inimical to SudSs (R. V., 
VII. 18). No more details are known. 

The Vrclvantas . — They were an Aryan tribe mentioned in the 
Rig-Veda, where we find them (R. V,, VI. 27.5) 
conquered by DaivavSta Srnjaya along with the 
Turvasaa. According to an account in the Panca-vim4a 
Br. they struggled for sovereignty with the Jahnus. 

The Vaikarvkas . — They were a Rig-Vedic people. In the Rig- 
Veda (VII. 18), the clans of the Vaikarnas were defeated 
by SudSs in the “ten kings’ battle.’’ The MahS- 
bhSrata mentions them. 

The ^igrus . — They are mentioned in the Rig-Veda and were 
one of the enemy tribes against the Tytsus and SudSs 
(R.V., VII. 18). 

The ^imyus.—T\i%y were a tribe who, according to Rig- 
Vedic evidence, were enemies fighting against SudSs 
(R. V., VII. 18). 

The They were, according to the Rig-Veda (R.V., 

VII. 18), enemies who fought against Sudas along with 
the Alinas, Pakthiis and the BhalSnas. 
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The Vistas . — They were a clan mentioned in the RIg-Veda in the 
Valakhilya (VI [. 53). 

The Srtyaiias . — They were a tribe mentioned in the Rig-Veda. 

Two hymns (R V., VI. 27,7 and IV, 15.4) mention 
a Srujaya king Dairavata, as winning victories over 
the Turvasas and over SSliadevya Soinaka. We have 
a Ds^nastuti praising a Sr&jaya king Prastoka. There 
is some evidence to prove that this trilio was once 
closely associated with the Trtsus and were enemies of 
the Turvai^as. 

Tlte Somakas. — They are found mentioned in the Rig-Veda, 
and their existence is to be presupposed from the patro- 
nymic Somaka of Sahadevya defeated by DaivavSta. 

As we shall see later on, only a few of this host of tribes 
became more prominent or powerful. The rest of them, like 
the Ajas, Alinas, Parous, Parthavas, Yakaus Varaiikhas, 
Vianins, Pakthsas, Bhalanas, ^igrus, ^imyus, ^islas or the 
Vaikarnas, remained unimportant for ever. These never 
gained any political importance. Of doubtfully Aryan peoples, 
we find the Kikapis mentioned in the Rig-Veda. As to the 
names of more such tribes, whether non-Aryans or the extreme 
border-scions of the Aryans, we hear more in the BrShmanas and 
the later Samhitas. The Atharva Veda mentions the Angas and 
Magadha, while Vahga is mentioned still later. 

The later Samhitas and the Brahmanas mention many 
tribes of aboriginal peoples. The more im- 
Ai.on„iaai peoijles. of these Were the Andhras, Pundias, 

ilutivas, Pulindas, and the Xi?adas. 

In course of time, Aryan tribes multiplied either by new 
immigration or through settlements in new localities. Such 
10 
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names are unmerons, e.fj., Spareus, ^urasenas ^viknas, halvas, 
^ibi, the Satvant, the Vidarhhas, the Vasas, the Jahnus, the 
Videhas. Some of these tribes or tribal groups came to be 
designated by the locality of their settlement, e.g , PrScyas, 
Xicyas, Udicyas or Apacyas. 

Later on, many of the Aryan tribes, as we shall see, underwent 
changes in organisation and name. In the 
Brahmanas, we find a number of such modified 
or reconstituted tribes, which arose with the re-grouping of clans. 
Of these, we have the Kurus, Kasis, Panchalas, KoiSalas and 
Videhas, who became prominent later on. Many of the older 
tribes maintained their name and position while others like 
the Anus, Dnrhyus or Turvasas, lost their name and identity 
even. They seem to have been merged into some of the new 
tribes rising into political importance. 

Five among these tribes seem to have claimed the special 
Pinmioonce of live attention of the Rig-Vedic poets, e.g , the 
Anus, the Purus, the Druhyus, the Yadus and 
the Turvasas. They are not only mentioned more often but are 
frequently associated with each other. Many Vedic scholars incline 
to the view that the five are synonymous with the “ five peoples ” 
or, as they are called, PanmJanUh. or PaUca Kcsteti/aJi. They reject 
the view of Sayana who identifies the five peoples with the four 
castes (T'a?yms) together with the Ni^adas, the explanation of the 
Aitareya BrShmana (III. 31 and IV. 27) or of the Nirukta of 
YS^ka where the five are identified either with the Gods, Men, 
Gandharvas, Apsaras and the Fathers, or the Gandharvas, 
Fathers, Gods, Asuras and RSksasas. Prominent among those 
who identified the “ five peoples ” with these five tribes, were 
Zimmer and Hang. Some scholars, like Hopkins, still combat 
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Zimmer’s view. Anyhow, it is curious to find the live tribes 
associated closely, and this, coupled with the Epic Tradition that 
the five were descended from king Yayati, throws an important 
suggestion as to their forming one particular branch of the 
Aryan people. 

This close connection is apparent from a large number of 

Rig-Vedic passages. Thus, in one place all 

Their clobc association. . • i i ■ t ^ 

the live are mentioned together. in a second 
passage we find four tribes, c.g.. Anus, Turvasas, Aadus and 
Druhyus, mentioned together. f Another passage mentions the 
Anus with the Druhyus. J Elsewhere, the close connection 
between the Yadus and the Turvasas is apparent from compounds 
or expressions like Turvasa-\adu, \adu-Turva^a or Turvasa- 
Yadu and Yadus-Turvasca (R.V., V. 31.8., I. 108,8. See Vedic 
Index note on Turva8a.)§ 

By the time when the hymns were composed, the five had 
penetrated far into the Punjab and occupied 
various regions of that province. As mentioned 
already, the Druhyus, Turvasas and Anus once occupied among 
themselves the doab between the Asikni and the Parusni, Then, 
the Yadus had the left lower part of the delta between the Siudhu 
and Vitasta, while the Purus had evidently crossed the ^utudrl. 

In addition to these five, there were many 
Punjab. narrow valleys and doabs of 

the Punjab, and constant fights were going on. Many of these 


Location. 


* R.V.. I. 108 8. I 

§ Elsewhere in K.V., VIII. 39.8, u-e tinil ineiitiun u£ the Sapfn.-mJnficalj, It is iwt 

clear what it means. The seven Iinlus tribes 
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tribes mentioned above, fought against Sudas, a powerful 
chief whose small army defeated a League of Ten Kings. To the 
north and west of the region occupied by the fiv'e tribes were 
a large number of other tribes whose location we have 
mentioned roughly. Kone of these, however, attained to any 
conspicuous position. 

To the east of the region were a numher of tribes who 
,, , were destined to become more and more pro- 

La^t€nl aavance. 

inment as time went on. 

In spite of a lack of connected history, we have clear indica- 
tions that a struggle for political supremacy came to be waged 
among tribal leaders. Evidently, this struggle had begun earlier. 
In it two or three tribal groups were engaged and a number 
of rival dynasties had made themselves conspicuous. It is 
difficult to construct a systematic history of all these rival 
tribes or of the struggle among their ruling dynasties, but from 
the scattered isolated facts which can be gathered, we see 
clearly that this fighting had been going on over a wide area. 

Thus, according to the R.V. (VI. 27.7, IV. IS.d), a Srnjaya 

lii-Vc.iic con lueroi.. ^aivavata, defeated Sahadevya Somaka. 

carried his arms further, and won supre- 
macy over the Vreivantas (R.V., VI. 27.5) allied with the 
Turvasas. 

The Yadus made an attack on two chiefs, Arna and Arya- 
Citraratha, and these were killed in a battle on the Sarayu. 

Another recorded tradition shows that a line of kings, whose 
names show them to have been akin to the 
Aik§akas, were fighting against the neighbour- 
ing peoples. The earliest named of these was Durgaha. His son 
was Purukutsa, who seems to have been dispossessed of his throne 


Tbe PCuiikuta* 
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by an invasion but whose line was saved by the fortitude and 
activity of his wife, the Purukutsani. Her son, Trusadasyu, the 
hero of a legend and the author of a hj^mn which makes 
him a half-god, attained celebritj’ and renown as a ruler and 
conqueror. 

The Yadus and Turvashis had maintained between them- 
selves a close alliance, and their raid to the East and conquest 
of Arna and Arya Citraratha has alread}’ been mentioned. 

All these, however, had to face a new line of energetic 
The lise of Sudas rulers. The early history of this line is 
aud Titsus unknown, but we hear of a Bharata prince, 

Divodasa Atithigva, son of Vadhryasva, gaining victories over 
the Yadus, Turvasas and Panis and gaining fame as a sacrificer. 

His son was probably Pijavana, and his grandson was Sudas, 
whom Rig-Vedic hymns connect with the Trtsus, whose origin is 
hardly explained. The Trtsus appear in Rig-Vedic accounts 
connected with Sudas who also gained over the support of the 
Bharatas. With the small support he thus gained, Sudas 
associated with himself the priests Bisvamitra and (later on) a 
Vasistha. This spiritual support, together with his superior skill, 
made him invincible and he gained a series of victories over his 
enemies. The story of his successes is remarkable and forms 
a landmark in the early history of the Vedic tribes. 

We have, in this case also, no connected narrative. But in 
the hymns composed by the priests Vasistha or Visvamitra we 
find his successes glorified, and his victory attributed to divine 
aid. We are told of two battles, one on the Parusni, and the 
other probably on the Yanuna. Of the first of these, well-known 
as the Dasa-rajna or Ten King’s Battle, we have Vasistha’s 
description. 
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In R.V,, III. 53.11, we have an account from ^ isvamitra 
referring to Sudas’s couc|uest of the four 

Vi^vainitra'rf account. , , p r \ . 

quarters and the performance oi Asvamecllia . 

viz., srr q (T f 31^ TT gw 

iw' *isjT qw 1 

Vasistha’s hymn is more explicit and gives more informa- 
tion, He begins by narrating all the gifts he 
\ asi&tha & piaise. gained from Sudas and incidentally gives us 

his ancestry. His father seems to have borne the name 
Pijavana, while his grandfather, Devavau. 

-s i., I - ' ' • ' 

i 5 .V “ 1 ~ I ~ i 

qqfJT II 22. 


f%»T3fT I 

2Hf^’ 5T ¥q?Tt 11 24. 

%ff f^Tai II YII. 18. 22—25. 

The same hymn throws further light on the humble 
circumstances from which Sudas had risen and his victory was 
compared with the victory of a goat over a lion, the cutting 
of a stake with a needle. 

2JW ’JT fqrriqi' ^W’ ^ I 

^ 5nrtaaini^f^: qra 11 

R.V., VII. 18.17. 

Further, it gives us more details of the wars and conquests 
of Sudas. We hear of the attack of the Turvasas, Druhyus and 
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of the Bbrgus (VII. 18 6), the death of four enemy kings, ^ruta, 
Kavadha, Vrddha and Druhyu by drowning, the conquest by 
Sudas of the seven-walled forts of the enemy and the captiire 
of the Anava settlements (VII. 18.12 — 13). We hear also of 
SudSs’s victory over the coufederated Yadus (VII. 19.8) and over 
king Ravi, son of Cayaraana (VII. 18.8), over the two Yaikarnas 
(Vn. 18 — 10 and 11), over king Rlieda (VII. 18,19) and the 
submission of the Ajas, ^igrus and Yaksus. 

In this way, Sudas l)ecame one of the earliest conquerors, 
and as such his name figures in the tradition 
recorded both in the Vedas and the Brahmanas. 
The Epic and the Puranas, however, throw little light on his 
history. We hear nothing about the Trtsus, who are so in- 
separably connected with him, or about Divodasa or Pijavana. 
His name itself does not occur in the Bharata list* in the 
Puranas. Consequently, we have the greatest difficulty in identi- 
fying him with any particular line, especially in relation to his 
recorded ancestry. For the present, we should not trouble our- 
selves with these knotty problems, which, though very important, 
do not stand in the way of our studying the political institutions 
of the Aryans. 

In spite of continuous inter-tribal fighting, there is evidence 
„ .to prove that the tribes were conscious of 

iriue^ ccnscp’us or r 

cummon oii-in. their kinship or their common descent. Thus, 

iManu was venerated as the founder of organised social life, 
the introducer of agriculture, or the kindling of fire and its 



So 
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worsliip. A similar tradition exists about Prthi Vainya, and 
this was common among the tribes. Common, also, were the 
gods and deities worshipped by them. Many of the names 
from which a traditional descent of the tribes is claimed in the 
Epics or the PurSnas occur in the Vedic hymns. Among these^ 
we have Manu, the founder of the Pauranic Manava dynasties, 
Ik^Sku PururavSh and IlS, the founders of the Paurinic Aila 
race, Ayu, Yayati Xahusya, Purii and some Bharatas. 

Some of the tribes seem to have been closely associated 
„ , . with each other and probably in those days 

of constant warfare, tribal leagues and unions 
were formed either for the sake of self-preservation or for 
conquest. The close relation existing among the Anus, Purus, 
Druhyus, Yudus and Turvasas, has already been narrated. 
This close relation is explained by the Epic writers, who 
make the five tribes descend from the common ancestor 
YaySti. 

Another instance of such tribal unions for political purposes 
was the ‘League of Ten Kings’ against Sudas. Not only Aryan 
tribes were taken in these leagues, but even non-Aryan peoples 
were called upon to join either side. 

Before we pass on to an enquiry into the political insti- 
Xatiire of Vedic tutions of the tribes, we must make some 
observations on the stage of political evolution 
attained by the Arj-an communities. The generally accepted 
view is that the Rig- Vedic hymns reveal to us the sudden 
advent of a number of invading tribes into the Indus Valley. 
This, however, is not borne out by the Vedic evidence. The 
tribes had evidently been long settled in the country, and were 
advancing eastward. Constant fights were going on and in the 
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midst of these, a number had sticceeded in establishing their 
superiority over others. Lastly, it is also clear that the primitive 
tribal ideas of seclusion and local independence were giving 
place to imperialistic lust for expansion and conquest. 

The bands of Aryan settlers were constantly advaneing 

Centre i.f activiiv towards the east By the time of the Tenth 
sliit'tin.s to the ea=:t. i\[andala or of the Nadistuti hymn, they had 

advanced as far east as the Yamuna, Gahga :ind the Sarayu, and 
were not confined to the Punjab as many have supposed. The 
centre of political activity was fast shifting to the east and 
tribes like the Kurus or Bharatas, which become prominent in 
later history, were laying the foundations of their greatness, in 
the so-called Madhaydesa. 


Note.— I t is yet to be ascertained whether these above divisions had reference to 
the whole folk or to the riilinfj K^atriyas only The evidence of the Pnranas or the Epic 
makes us incline to the latter view. In that case, the term tribe cannot be applied to 
some of these, which were rather the septs of the Kfatriya ruling families. In regard to 
these, we ought to keep an open mind as yet. 

The construction of a connected narrative from the»e isolated facts in the hymns is 
possible only with the help of the Epic and Pauraijio dynastic lists. But the errors and 
contradictions of the various Pnranas stand in our way. 

In the light of Panranic evidence, tho struggle was confined to the various branches 
of the Pauravas, in which the other tribes joined. Sud3s was a Paficala and a Bharata His 
line became prominent for a time but its ascendancy ended with Saliadtwya Somaka, one 
of Sucas's sncce.ssnrs. The Brnj.iyas, another Paocala line, became powerful for a time 
and ultimately the Kurus became the dominant power. 

In the light of the Furanas, Purukutsa ami his line ought to be reg.irded as Aik^Skas. 
There is little evidence to connect Purukutsa with the PQrus. 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS 


Early Kingship 


DY the time, even, of the oldest hymns of the Rig-Veda, kingship 
appears to have become almost universal among the Yedic 
Importance of tribes. Not Only is royalty mentioned as 
Monarchy. existing among all of them but we have 

speculations as to its origin or importance. 

We have in the early Vedic literature two streams of 
tradition relating to the origin of Monarchy i.e, 
those relating to Manu and to Prthu Vainya. 
The Vaiva^vata hymns* speak of the services 
of Manu and incidentally throw a flood of light on the social 
conditions of the days preceding his election. To Manu was 


Two streams 
Vedic tradition — 
Manu and Prthu. 


of 


* According to K.V., I. 36 10, the gods brouglit fire for Manu, e., 7 .. g ^ 

I'lie same idea is found in VIII, 19.21. e.<j. 4;% firo ^ 

!• Tlie idea of Manu as the first worshipper or organiser of social life 

- occurs in VIII. 30.2, viz, sfcf ^ I I 

t »n 5i; tre: fq'niui f v | 

t So is Manu described as the first performer of Sacrifice (VIII. 27.7). 

The same hymn contains a prayer for protection from oppression and the establish- 

i ment of fraternal union. (VIII. 27. 9 & 10). 

1 , 

i *t ^ || 

' ■ q; €WT<«} fqi# i 
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attributed not only the great service of establishing peace among 
men, but also the invention of sacrifice, the introduction of fire 
and probably of agriculture. (See R.V., VIII. 27.15 and 
I. 30.10, VIII. 19.21 ) The other tradition regarded Prthu as 
the earliest king among men. He, too, was credited with the 
invention of agriculture and was regarded as the first of 
anointed who performed the great service of ensuring peace 
among men. 

Apart from these, there are other traditions in the Vedic 
literature, especially in the Brahmanas, which (in addition to the 
two above) tell us something as to the origin of Monarchy. One 
of these, which is contaiupd in the Aitareya Brahmana, not only 
throws light on the speculations of the age, but tells us something 
more. In that work, we are told of the coronation of Soma and 
Indra and the story of the latter’s Mahabhiseka. In that account, 
we are told incidentally that the Devas and the Asuras were con- 
stantly fighting Being repeatedly defeated, the Devas enquired 
of the causes of their failure. To their want of a leader was 
attributed their defeat and so they elected Indra as their king 

This story is indeed a clue as to the earliest speculation 
relating to the causes and circumstances that gave rise to 
Monarch y.'-’ 

While these speculations point to the recognition of the 
earliest king as the greatest benefactor or his evolution from the 
successful military chieftain, another theory of the origin of 

The s.nne traditinns about .Mann and Prthu are found in the BrShnianas, e.g., 
TTH-aw JWit w^tciT and etc. 

Tiafut vffi aSP' ^ ^ wfii i Ait. Br. 1. 14, 23 ; 

also the Vlilth Paneiki. 
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Monarchy may be suggested —i.e , Monarchy arose out of the 
elaborated authority of the Patriarchs or Prnjapatis. This theory 
may receive support from passages, which speak of the aspirations 
of some sacres like Visvamitra who prayed for kingship. 
Some such passages have been interpreted to prove that in 
earlier periods, the t'ibes and clans lived und«r patriarchs. 
On examination, ho vever, the evidence of such passages seems 
to be rather inconel u.su'e, inasmuch as, the very prayer for 
kingship shows that the institution of Monarchy had gained 
grounil alreadjn 

Monarchy, as we have said, had become almost universal. 
Almost all the tribes like the Yadns, Purus, Anns, Druhyus or 
Turvasas, liad their own line of kings, and what proves the 
universal acceptance of the institution more is the fact, that, the 
rulers of the tribes are designated either by the name of the tribe 
itself or by some epithet derived from the tribe-name.-''’ Monarchy 
moreover, seems to ha^e become confined to particular families, 
and this view is easily supported even by the meagre data 
supplied by the Rik hymns. Thus, in the ease of Trasadasyu, 
we find that the kingship of his tribe had descend- d to him from 
his grandfather and in spite of his father having lost his throne 
through an enemj’ attack In the case of Sudas, also, there is 
clear and unmistakable evidence that his family had been vested 
with ruling authority for three generations if not more. 


* Tims, tlie Yailii kinj}; is simply described :is Yadii, tiie kinij of tl'e Turv.l^,'^3 smipiv 
,is Tnrv.-i^a Tlie .\nn king is merely spoken of as .\nii. 

Epitliets, like Cai<lya applied to king Kasii. Srnj iv.i applied to DaivavSta, UsInarSnt 
applied to the fjneen of the U^Inaras, go to prove th^very close connection between such 
princes and theii' tribes, and also, the almost universal character of ilonarchy in the Rig- 
"Yedic period. 
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Ordinarily, kingship seems to have been confined to a 
Prominence of the Particular family, to the exclusion of outsiders, 
royal family. Purely hereditary descent from father to sou 

according to the laws of primogeniture had not become the 
general principle in the oldest period. The pre-eminence of the 
ruling clan, and the vested rights of princes claiming descent 
from the same ancestor stood in the way of the establishment of 
autocracy. The people again, were a powerful and dominant 
factor standing in the way of an irresponsible exercise of 
authority. The state of affairs was however not uniform. In 
several tribes, the rights of all the other princes went to 
contribute towards the establishment of various forms of 
oligarchical government. 

Zimmer believed in the existence of oligarchies. We 

, . have, however, no account of these oligar- 

Oligarohies. ... 

chies, and it is difficult to pronounce any 
definite opinion, since, the mass of Rig-Verlic hymns shows a fast 
transition to an advanced type of monarchy. The influence of 
various factors, including the ethnic environment, brought in 
changes, and affected the normal course of evolution and as 
such, various types of monarchy or oligarchy came into existence, 
as we shall see very soon. 

In the Rig-Vedic hymns, we have no direct allusion to re- 
No republican inati- publicau institutions. This, however, proves ' 
nothing to the contrary and we have reasons | 
for believing that republicanism continued to exist and 
survived for a longer period among the tribes on the outer 
fringe, especially among the Vratyas or those who did not . 
directly come under the influence of the rising Sacerdo* ^ 
talism. 
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The main political forces which coutributed to this almost 
Causes heii.iii- universal acceptance of monarchy, were the 

Monarchy. migration of the tribes from the hilly or border 

regions to the plain, and the constant attacks of the hostile 
aborigines, to which the advancing tribes were exposed. A 
similar^hango is noticeable in the history of the Teutonic tribes. 
“ War begat the king ” has been the conclusion of eminent 
authorities on Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon history and what was 
true in the West, was not altogether negligible in the case of thj» 
Indian Aryans. 

Monarchy, however, was as yet not established on a solid 
foundation, as far as the security or the permanence of royal 
authority or privilege was concerned. The chief obstacles to 
the irresponsible exercise of royal authority were : — 

(a) the vested rights of the king’s own kinsmen, who were 
ever ready to displace the ruling princes, by taking advantage 
of enemy attacks, or the discontent of the subjects. This 
importance of the royal kinsmen who remained “ equals ” to the 
king is to be inferred from various passages. These speak of 
Bajanah by the side of king. In one passage, Yama is said to 
have his Sabhasada rajanak (A.V. III. 29). 

(b) the alertness on the part of the people, ready to take up 

Obstacles to aims, whenever the king proved tyrannical 

absolute power. qj. -whenever his exactions injured them. 

They could at the same time be made use of by any ambitious 
prince, who could win them over with promises or caresses. In 
the body politic, the personal element predominated and personal 
relation between the king and the subject was the only political 
bond. The Bastra or the community was not considerable and 
as such, popular anger or discontent was fatal to the king. 
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Popular opinion, was thus a thinej which the king was bound to 
take into consideration. As vet they had not sunk into the 
position of PrajSLh (meaning both children and subjects, but 
originally meaning only the former) but were the free Vi§aTi. 

The king, therefore, was bound to rely on the goodwill and 
support of both these ehments. The in- 

Tiie kmg-electors. f f • i .i- 

tluence of the former was immense and this 
is confirmed by the evidence of the hymns of the Rig-Vc'la or the 
^tharva Veda. The evidence of the former book is rather scanty, 
but when we come to the latter work, we find that the kinsmen 
of the king, his own relatives, together with a number of , 
other important personages, had formed a body of men, whOj 
selected the ruling prince and probably guided his conduct. 
The following passages from the Atharva Veda fully illustrate 
our point. Thus, in one passage of the Atharva veda (I. 9, 3& 4) 
the priest clearly invokes the help of Indra, Agni, Varuna and 
other gods to “ prostrate beneath our feet the king’s enemies 
and rivals and to exalt him high above his kinsmen.” 

e. g. 2^ VrasrT TlH STra wft? t 

"'”Z i’”' "r”' 

In a large number of hymns we find the same idea. Thus, 
in Atharva Veda, in another hymn (III. 4 ) on the occasion of royal 
inaugurati'm, the king is told that the “ tribesmen shall elect thee 

for kingship and that kinsmen {SajcLfak) inviting thee shall go 

to meet thee ; with thee also will go Agni as an active herald.” 

e g. jpnrrai i 
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Atharva Veda III. 5, is more explicit and it mentions some 
of the prominent people who participated 

The Rajakrts . . . p i i 

m the nomination of the king-elect to the 

people. These are mentioned in connection with the magical 

powers of the Patna amulet which was supposed to bring 

success to the king. Of those who are mentioned, are 

“sagacious builders of cars, clever and skilful artisans, the 

kings (rajanah), king-makers (raja-krtah), the Suias and the 

village-leaders” Of. 

I II 

^ T8f^T; i 

I.' I ' ’'I ^ 

' V., III. 5, 6 & 7. 

The Eajakrts or Rajakartarah thus wielded immense 
influence and their support was vital to the king, inasmuch 
as this saved the king from rivals. This rivalry was so keen 
that we have charms and magical formulae uttered for its 
destruction, directed not only against those that were living 
but those vet unborn, as stated in the following : 

3fT«iR q w arrfiqft i 

— 1 ' I “ ~ 

~ " A. V., VII. 34 

It is needless to multiplv instances, for there are many 
more which can be cited to prove the existence and the 
influence of the Elders and king-electors. The importance of 
each of these is apparent. The Gtdmani represented public 
opinion, the 8Tda represented the army, and the PathaJedTa had 
12 
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attained prominence owing to the importance of the chariot in 
war. Two more verses speak of the insecurity of the regal sway 
and the constant enmity of brothers or outsiders (A. V., I XXIX. 
and XXX.). 

In the first of these (A. V., I. XXTX.), the king invokes the 
amulet (mani) to ”increa.se the strength of regal sway, to put 
down all who menaced the king and to make him the sole ruler 
of the tribe.” Of. 

11^1 


I I 

«q^q^ ITsqfkTif 1 : i 

■"I II 

^ H 6 

The next liymn clearly points to the enmity of brothers 
Rivalry and enmity hi addition to that of outsiders when it prays 
that “let not death reach him from the hand 
of brothers, aliens or of other men.'' Of. 


i.e. %Tr qT5?RTf»Tifw WTOq qqt q; || 

/ W hile this constant enmity of kinsmen and rivals made 

Popular choice. authority insecure, the king’s tenure of 

office was also dependent on the acceptance or 
approbation of the tribesmen. This acceptance seems to have 
once partaken of the nature of a real popular election. There 
are indications, however, that gradually the people were being 
put in the background. Yet, even in the Rig-Veda there are 
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evidences that this popular choice and support was vital to the 
king, and innumerable hymns, passages or similes point to this 
importance of popular choice. Thus, in Itig-Veda X. 124. 8, we 
hear of the simile “like subjects choosing a king” — ‘ rlT ? 

The celebrated Coronation Hymn of the Rig-Veda (X. 173) 
speaks of the acceptance of the king by the Visah. The same 
occurs in the Atharva Veda with some modifications. {R.V., X. 
173— A.V., VI. 87-88). 

The priest thus addresses the king-elect : 

“Come into our midst, remain steadfast and immoveable. 
(May) The people all like (welcome) you and may you not fall 
from thy position. 

“Be je steadfast here and may’ ye not come down. Remain 
here as firm as Indra and uphold the Rdstra (or the state). Indra 
held it fast with his offering of 7/or/.'?, for it. Soma and Brahmanas- 
pati have said the same. Firm the heaven, firm the earth, firm 
the universe, firm the mountains — so firm be also this king of 
men (Vimm). Let the state held by you be firm through king 
Evidence of the Vuruna, the Deva Brhaspati. Indra and Agni. 
Coronation. Steadfast in thy position, thou win over Soma 

by oblations of butter. Let Indra make you the sole gatherer of 
the tribute from thy people. (The last verse in the Atharva 
Vedic hymn means : — “Vanquish you firmly and without fail 
thy enemies. Let them be crushed under your feet. All the 
quarters unanimously welcome you and for firmness the Assem- 
bly Samiti) appoint you.”) Cf. 

I Ti “ “ 1 
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“ - r' - 

^11 




vrq sm ^ fqannem « 

_% _ A N» N 


^2 _ I — 

^ n TS^qnf^rg TT? >iT?II?Tt II 

' “I “ ■“ I ” 

«tqr ?1wfH 5iqnwf% i 

qpqt f{ ’T?; %^fl55t ^«f¥?i’^?7T II 

r -V ' ^ -C ~~ “T 

I wir ’pa: Ti i 

f?ar: ^TT^nj: ^ ^firfa: qr^aifn? ii 

(Variant of A.V., 1.88.33.) 

To this must be added the evidence we may gather from a 
Atharva Vedic evi- large number of Atharva Vedic hymns. One has 
already been cited (e.g. TIT. *4 of the Atharva 
Veda), in which the tribesmen are said to select the king ( Taf 
■g^ai TTq*nq). In many of these, the use of the root g (g:g^-^%) 
is indeed remarkable and points to a real selection rather than 
mere approval. Another, which seems to be a variant of a stanza 
taken from R.V., X. 173, prays that Indra may make all the 

* This hymn, A. V. III. 4. 4 & 6 contains the passage — ■ 

’^rrvn m ««7nj^T i 

**5'®J*, ITSTOT sf, I • . 

In regard fci the wo»d Varunaih, Weber suseested that thev were the electors from 
7r. io elect. 
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tribesmen oT subjects uiianiiiious in their lo.valty only to the 

king, Cf. 

^ ^ a ^ !T?TTO% 1 

^ 

~ i ~ : LZ - I 

W ^ VII. 94 . 

Ill A. V. VI. 73, there is aiiotlicr liymu containing an 

invocation by tlie priest and also by the king afterwards to the 

ciansuieii and tliis sliows how invaluable to the king was the 

allegiance of the subjects. We do not qnote the whole but only 

the passages in which the clansmen are called upon to be 

“unaninious and loyal” and in which the king asks them to 

“stand firm aiicl not to forsake him” and that in him might be 
their “sweet resting-place.” Cf. 

Ill ^11 

?iTg JTtwt 1 

- - I 1 " 1 "“II 

>0 Np »• 


^ HIT <iraT\^«ig ^ 1 

^ jrfqr y^iraT 11 3 

The people, thus, had a voice in the selection of their king. 

People’s voice in In the absence of details, it is impossible to 
the election of kings. form any idea as to how they exercised their 

authority, but whatever evidence we may gather enable us to 
come to the conclu.sioti that not only were they in the habit of 
meetiug for the purpose of royal election, but they asserted them- 
selves whenever the king was in the wrong. On important occa- 
sions, they were called into the "Samiti" or the “Assembly” 
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aud their opinion guided tlie king. Of this As.sembh’, we shall 
speak very soon. Already one passage has been cited in which 
the unanimity and the allegiance of the tiibesinen assembled in 
the Saiiiiti is piayed for. 

Such, indeed, was the state of royalty — depeiuient on popular 
choice for its accession to office and dependent cm popular 
allegiance for its continuance in authority. The po.sition of the 
king was doubly insecure. He was assailed by his own rivals— 
by men of his own blood — of his own family and then occasionally 
by his ow’u subjects. His life itself was constantly in danger. 
To protect him, we have again recourse to tlie protection of the 
gods ; we have prayers for his long life and safety. Indeed, 
there is one hymn in the Atliarva Veda which invokes the 
protection of the various gods, and of the Vasus specially, so that 
he may live long to the length of a hundred years and that 
“death may not reach him from the hands of brothers oi aliens.” 
The gods are requested to save him from "hundred modes of 
death.” Moreover, as is clear, the idea of Tieason had as yet 
not grown, and the king was no better than an oidinaiy 
individual. 

In such a state of society, the king could neither claim 
divinity, nor had be any prerogatives. Legitimacy could not 
guard him against popular wrath and tyranny or unrighteousness 
meat death or deposition. Indeed we have chaims and formula; 
to save the king and prayers for the restoration of popular favour 
and even for restoring deposed kings. 

Some of these hymns speak in clear terms that deposition of 

Deosition of princes. result of popular wrath. 

In a later age, the composer of the Kau-sika 
Sutra embodied these hymns in that work, which contains spells 
and charms for removing ills of all description. In one of these 
we have the following prayer : 
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Let Iiidra call thee hither to 'those people. Fly hither 

to theie people as a falcon, (3) 

May the hawk bring the man who must be summoned, 
from far away in alien land, an exile. 

May both the Asvins make thy pathway easy. Come, and 
unite yonrself with him, ye kinsmen. (4) 


Let thine opponents call thee hack. Thy friends 
chosen thee ogaiti. 

India and Agni, all the gods, have kept thy home amid the 
tribe. (5) 

He who disputes our calling thee, be he a sti anger 
01 akin. 


Ihive him, 0 India, far away, and do thou bring this man 
to us.” (6) [A. V. HI. 3, from the 3rd verse to the end]. 


Here we give the text : 

I I J 

3n II \ 

.1 'i ~ " 1 I ' I ~ 

- - I .1^1“ . ' 

3Tf^T ^3?TT g^t ^fraiciT II « 

Slfn ■si'^Un I 

I ~ ” I 

^ g r n;ft ■&% ii 

— ~ I 7 . I 

~ I “ 7 7 I 

arqrsrftf? er ii % 


The Kausika Sutra also uses A. V. III. 4 and I. 9 as charms 
for restoring deposed princes, as well as for the recovery of 
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popular allegiance. Specific instances of deposition aie not 
known. Sayana attiibntes the deposition of Purukusta to a 
foreign attack. The epic tradition about th.e deposition of Vena 
does not occur, though Vena’s name is mentioned. 


But, if royalty in the early Vcdic age was thus wanting in 

„ , security and in the pemianence of the 

Forces contributing h 

towards the perman- allegiance of the people, there is clear indi- 
ence of royal authority. cation tliat powerful factors were contributing 

to the consolidation of the king’s position. A careful analysis 
of the coronation Hymns clearly shows that the priestly sections 
were harping on the necessity of the consolidation and 
permanence of regal authority and as such they were echoying the 
opinions of a large section of the people. Furthermore, owing 
to the influence of sacerdotalism, the regal office was gradually 
coming to be associated with more and more important functions. 
In the eyes of the priests and consequently of a large section of 
the people, the royal functions were but the lerrestial counter- 
parts of those vested in the divine rulers of the universal forces. 
The anthropomorphic ideas, which had contributed to the 
conception of the Devas and their functions, were reacting again 
on the political concepts, which had given rise to the former. 

„ , Lastly, as we proceed, we find that the priests 

Sacerdotalism. 

were not only harping on the parallelism be- 
tween the duties of the king and of the Devas, but some of them 
were going so far as to regard the king as the master of the 
universe, and a parttaker of the tributes to the universal rulers. 



In later Coronation Hymns we find the gradual progress 
of these ideas. In the Rig-Vedic Coronation Hjmn (X. 173), the 
composer prays for an immovable position. His- idea of a 
merely permanent fixed position is taken from Dhruva or the 
Pole-star. He harps on the immovable position of the heavens, 
the earth, the universe and of the mountains. He reminds the 
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king of the success of ludra, owing to his /^ari/j-offering, and 
prays to the divine rulers, fndra, Varuna, Brhaspati and Agni 
for the success of the king. 

The Atharva-Vedic liynins go farther tlian this. Tliey claim 
for the king many more privileges. In the Kig-Vedic hymns, 
there is the prayer that the king is to be the sole tax-gatherer, but 
in the following Atharva \'etlio In'inn, we have the prayer that the 
king might become "the heatl anil chief of j'riiices” 

the sole ” lord of the people ' TToTT), "sole 

treasure lord" (tJsiqfrlHSlW), the beloved of Indra the 

beloved of cattle, plant and animals { fqqt ). 
"folk’s sole lord and lea<ler and the best of all human rulers” 
(qqjfq Lastly, the king is described 

as the "sole lord and frientl of Indra who feeds on the people.” 
(qa|i§TS( Here, the hymn is quoted in full : Cf. IV. 22 : 
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Thus in these, while the king’s privileges and prerogatives 
Advance of the ideas increasing SO as to make room for the uni- 
about Sovereignty. yersal Conception of royal authority, he is 

described also as the "friend of Indra'’ The next verse 

we quote, is not only characterised by a more comprehensive con- 
ception of royal power but it harps on the parallelism of royal 
duties with those of the gods, and describes the king as the “sole 
lord of the earth, of all existing things, ’’ "the^erown and summit 
of mankind,” tiie “one and only lord,” the “chosen of Indra” 
and the “partaker of the gods.” Owing to its importance we 
quote the verse in full.* i.e. A.V. , VI. 87 ; 


1 I I 

35T II 

I I I 

" 1 11 

I I 

‘o' ' ' 


ji Kingship was thus continuously making advance in the 
Increasing venera- tli^ectiou of being clothed with more privileges 


tion. 


and prerogatives. In the eyes of succeeding 
generations, the kingly office became more and more glorious 
and with it veneration for the holder of that office continuously 


♦ Indra, the king uf guds, is similarly deseribed [as the sole ruler (Adhiraj) of the 
divine tribes (jDaivi-visalf) • 
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increased. Speaking from the political point of view, these 
proved to be the germs which developed into the conception of the 
universal and indivisible sovereign authority. While, speaking 
from another point of view, we may recognize in the last two 
hymns the germs which gradually developed into those ideas 
regarding the divine nature of royalty and its powers and 
functions.* 


* This constant Iiarping on the parallelism hetween the duties of kings and of th- 
i?ewaa is all that we get in the literature of Vedic hymns or the Brahmanas. The glorie 
fication of the royal office is imleed remaricahle. and it imdouKtedly mailo a great influence 
on the Indian mind. But in spite of this, a divine theory never gained ground in the 
country except in certain localities. The king never Became iriesponsihle to the people 
nor accountable to God only, as in Europe. lie remained, a human personage, a servant 
of his joeople, whose immense duties outweighed the [uivileges and prerogatives of his 
office. We shall discu.ss all those p lints in the next part of the book. 

In the meantime, we beg to point out that recently much has been made of 
these ideas and some scholars have trieil to prove that in the eyes of Indians, the roya[ 
office avas a divine institution. Among thc.se wo may mention Prof U. X. Ghosa,, 
M.A., Ph.D., author of Hindu P(ditkal 2'heories. He relies on the evidence of R.V., 
IV. 42 where king Trasadasyu is alleged to describe himself as follows — “Two-fold is 
my kingdom, that of the whole K?atriya race, and all the immortals are ours. The gods 
associate me with the acts of Vanina I rule over (those of) the proximate form of 
man. I am the king V'aruna ; oii me the gods bestow those principal cneigies, that are 

destructive of the Asuras ; They associate me with the worship of Varima I am 

Indra, I am Varuna, 1 am those two in greatness. I am the vast, profound, beautiful 

heaven and earth I uphold heaven and eaith.” A careful examination of the 

hymn shows that the flrst six verses, ought to be taken as dedicated to king Varuna him- 
self, rather than to the composer Trasadasyu, as has been done by Sayana (probably 
Trasadasyu in his trance identified himself with the god Varuna ; similar instances there 
are many — cf. Vak AmbhrnI composing the Devl-Snfcta.) and furthermore the translation 
of Wilson is not accurate. 

Secondly — Even, if we believe in S3yapa who attributes the iir.st six verses to 
Trasadasyu, there is nothing to prove a divine character appertaining to royalty. 
Trasadasyu, while he harps on his own greatness .as tiie ruler of men and gods and the 
upholder of Heaven and Earth, nowhere speaks of his eminence as having been due to 
hisibeing a king. The truth is, that this kiug came to he regarded as a mythical 
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The influence of sacerdotalism and of the priestly order was 
Germs of divine hnineiise. For their success, kings gradually 
royalt}-. Came to depend on ritual and magic. The 

desire for divine aid is clearly indicated even by the evidence of 
the Rig-Veda (cf. Sudas and the Vasisthas). As the simpler 
character of society was gradualh’ modified, this desire for divine 
help became greater than ever, and this is clear from the Atharva- 
Vedic evidence. This last work contains charms, formulas, 
amulets and similar things of various description. All these point 
to the gradual decay of popular control of the administrative 
machinery and the growth of the privileges of the priestly 
classes, about whom we find so much in the Brahmanas. 

The king stood as the head of the Indy-politic, lie was, in 
. the words of our modern constitutional 

Kmgbliip. a repi-e- ... . , . „ , i 

sentative ctief at the historians, a representative chief, who symoo- 
head of the Ilasira. i. i i • i i • r •, r 

lised the unity and the sovereign dignify of 
the tribe. He was the war-lord of the tribe, and his primary 
duty was to ensure the safety of the tribal community by 
leading its armies and vancpiishing the enemies. As such, he 
was a judge, who wielded the rod of punishment and chastised 
these who violated the customs of the tribe. 

The protection of the people from foreign invasion and the 
chastisement of enemies of internal peace seem to have been 


personage — a demi-god, owing his liiitli to the favour of Indra and Vanina, who were 
won over by the prayers of liis iiiotlier rnrukiitsaiii, as would appear from the ninth verse 
of the same hymn : 

His birth and his sum tssful career ^.ivod the royal family’ from ruin and so he came 
to be regarded as a demi-god — tlic incainatioii holli of India and Vanina. 
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not only the chief duties of the king but also his best quali- 
Character of Vedie hcdtions to the ro\'al office. This is anjply 
kingship. proved by the evidence of Vedic hymns. In 

more than one place, the king is described as the protector of his 
people Gopa Janasya or Gopati Janasya and as such his military 
qualities are repeatedly extolled. In protection lay his chief 
duty. In many inaugural hymns, prayer is constantly offered so 
that his enemies may be prostrate beneath his feet (A.V. I. 9 ). 
In many places, he is described as a Ksatriya (A.V. IV. 22) 
or pi'otector par excellence in distress and in one passage we 
find that the newly elected king boasts of his having destroyed 
his enemies, and probably rests his claim to headship of the 
tribe on that success over the enemies of the community. 
(R.V.,X. 174.5.) 

I i 

Furthermore, in the coivnation ritual the king is identified 
with India — the war-god and the protector king of the Devas, and 
with Varuna the judge par excellence among the deities. 

Whatever might have been the position of the king in 
relation to his followers, e.g,, members of the royal family or his 
subjects, gradually, the sole authority of this individual over the 
members of the community and their affairs came to be 
recognized. Of his other functions and duties we find nowhere 
any detailed account either in the Rig-Veda or in the Atharva 
Veda, But the following points may be mentioned •' — 

vl) He was the leader of the community. The Coronation 
hymns of the Rig-Veda indeed speak of the king as the sole 
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leader of the Rastra or the community and pray for an 
unassailable steadfast position. The Yajus hymns on corona- 
tion and R&jasuya speak of the king’s pre-eminent position and 
leadership of the community. They repeatedly call for the 
allegiance of the people to his authority, and speak of the king’s 
headship of the “ J ahna-r&jya.” ® 

(2) He was the war-lord. The chief duty of the king was 
leadership in war. He was to lead his people both in offensive 
wars and also in repelling the attacks of foreign enemies. The 
early kings led raids within enemy territories. In the Rsjasuya 
hymns he is described as Piirani bhettd. Moreover, in some of 
the coronation hymns the king is designated as Sapatnaha or 
vanquisher of enemies. These refer not only to the non-Aryan 
aborigines but to the Aryan enemies of the tribe owing 
allegiance to the king. 

(3) As king, he had to act probably as a judge. The early 
Saiphitas contain very little reference to the king’s adminis- 
tration of justice, but we may presume from various circum- 
stances the fact that the king was a judge. Thus, since, in many 
hjmans the king is identified as the mundane counterpart of 
Varuna, the judge among gods, we may conclude that in all 
exceptional cases he presided over criminal cases and had, like 
Varuna, his spies, the spa^as, who watched over the conduct of 
men. The Ugras were probably the police officers appointed hy 
the king — so were probably the Jivagrhh. 

In difficult cases, the adjudication probably took place in 
his Sahhd, where the Sabhdsadas and Sabhdcaras sat as 
assessors or judges. The Atharva-Veda speaks of the sixteen 


* tvi etc., Vaj. Sam. IX. 40. 
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Rdjdnah acting as the Sabhasadas of king Yama. Nothing more 
is known of the judicial activity of kings from the Rig- Veda or 
the Atharva-Veda. From the evidence of a passage of the 
Kathaka Samhita (XXVII. 4), however we may infer the 
appointment of Adhyaksas to try Sudras. 

On these points, the Brahmanas furnish us with more 
important details. They speak of the king’s wielding of the 
rod of punishment (Sat. Br. V. 4.4.7) and his protection of 
Dharma. 

Nothing is known of the chief officials, he associated 

^ .. with himself in the government. A number 

chinery. of advisers and military chiefs would have 

sufficed for the early governmental machinery. But. in course 
of time, some men of importance were associated with the king. 
Over and above, there were the Rdjakrts or, Rdja-kartdrah of 
the Atharva Veda.* That book (III. 5) associates with the 
king, as we have seen, the Rathakaras and Karmaras, who formed 
a class of men known as the Sti or Ujxisti. In addition, there 
were the electing chiefs, the Sula and the Gratmuis* The 
Rathakaras or Karmaras rose to importance owing to the fact 
that the chariot was an important thing in connection with the 
warfare of those days. The other mechanics were also invaluable 
owing to their great service in supplying accoutrements of war. 
The Grdmanls represented the people of the locality of which 
they were the executive heads. 


• ^ T iin r i T i; ■'BhItt % 1 
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As we pass on to the Braliniana literature, we get more 
information as to the other officials attached to the Royal person. 
In course of time, the Purohita became an important personage. 
He was not only a royal chaplain, but a moral adviser of the 
king and acted as a mediator between a king and his people 
and between the king and the gods. In addition to these, there 
were the Ratnins who included the Blidgadugli (collector of 
shares), the Aksavdpd (dice-player), the Siita, the Grdmanl, the 
Senani (Commander of the Army), and the Sangrahltr (the 
tax-collector). As we proceed, Sacivas and Amdlyas come into 
prominence, and Rdjapunisas are frequently mentioned. Apart 
from these, there were the members of the Sabhd (advisory 
body) of which we have already spoken. 

As yet, there was no taxation in the proper sense of the 
word. The king’s dignity was maintained 

Taxation. , . . . 

by income arismg from various sources. The 
king was entitled to the Bali or tribute of his subjects, as we know 
from the Coronation Hymn of the Rig-Veda (X. 173.8.) where 
prayer is offered so that Bali may be paid to him and to him 
only. In the Atharva-Veda, the king is granted “a share in 
villages, kine and horses” (A.V. IV. 22.1), showing that as 
yet he was not the sole land-owner of the community. Later on, 
however, royal power increased in this respect. 

In the earliest period, the king was not regarded as the owner 
Royal ownership of the land belonging to the community. Yet, 
as we proceed downwards, we find the 
monarch endowed with such prerogatives as make him competent 
to make gift of villages. Of such gifts we have unmistakable 
evidences in the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. This power of 
giving away villages has been interpreted by scholars (who 
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scent the existence of western feudal ideas) as being due to 
the fact that in theory the monarch was the owner of the land of 
the community. 

This however, is neither supported by the evidence of 
the Vedic texts nor of the later Smrti works. Indeed, as we shall 
see later on, this point has been discussed in detail, in the Sutras 
of Jaimini and as a result of this discussion the conclusion is 
reached that land belongs not to the king, but to the man who 
tills it. Again, when we make a careful consideration of the 
theories underlying the principles of taxation, we always find the 
idea that the tribute paid to the king was not rent for the land 
but it was a tax out and out, paid to the king as his wages, 
which were granted to him in lieu of protection. 

Consequently, we may explain away this right of gift by 
the king — 

(1) as merely the grant of regalia — which did not affect 
the real rights of private individuals arising out of clearing and 
cultivation. 

(2) or, these gifts may be described either as grants of 
uncultivated land or of those belonging to non- Aryan people over 
whom the donee installed himself as a nominal landlord enjoying 
certain rents and profits and exercising jurisdiction over the 
holders of real rights therein. 

In lieu of the veneration and respect paid to the king, he 
Ideas about royal bound to further the intereat of the eom- 

functions «ntl dutie«. munity. The duties attached to the royal 

office according to the ideas of those days made it incumbent 
on the holder of the royal office to contribute actively to the 
welfare of the community. The Rdslra idea, as it developed 
itself, emphasised upon the economic and social needs of the 
14 
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people, and the king was to do everything to further these. 
His duties were not merely those of police but he was to look 
to the well-being of agriculture and to find out sustenance 
for his people. This is apparent from the following verse of 
the Yajurveda (IX.) Rajasujm ritual where the priest addresses 
the king as follows : — 

cTT STf II 

From what has been stated above, Vedic polity may thus be 
Vedio polity com- ^"““larised as a political Condition in which the 

pared with the indo- governmental powers were distributed amonff 
Germanic. i • n *1 ® 

a king, a Council and an Assembly of the 
people.* It may thus be favourably compared with Freeman’s 
Indo-Germanic polity. 

We thus have in the Vedic king, the sole repository of the 
executive power, while the Sabha was the advisory body. In 
this, as we shall see, the chiefs, the prominent members of the 
royal family, learned Brahmins, the Purohita and other notables 
had their place. The Vedic hymns themselves give us no 
information on the constitution of the Sabha, but its consti- 
tution may be presumed from the evidence of later literature. 
The Rajakrt, the Gramani, or the troop-leaders had presumably 
places in it. This is not unnatural and seems to be confirmed 
by the evidence of the constitution of other countries. 
Naturally, the king’s counsellors should be his near kinsmen or 


• /Je/.— Freeman’s Comparative Politics, pp. 43—49. Sidgwick’s Development of 
European Polity, p. 32. See also H. Spencer's Sociology— on Political Institutions 
Chap. V,. 
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those ia whom he could rely and to whom he entrusted 
the exercise of authority relating to the various branches of 
adminsti’ation. 

Last of all, as we shall see very soon, there was the Samiti 
which regularly met to express the popular approval of acts either 
mooted to it for acceptance or to join in state ceremonies. Some 
Atharva-Vedic passages suggest that the Samiti met either to 
elect the king or to approve of his ascending the throne. A 
popular gathering to accept the new king subsisted to the last 
days of Hindu independence. 


// 

The Sabha 



From this account ot the evolution of kingship, we pass on to 
a discussion of the character and constitutional position of 
those great public Assemblies in which the people met and 
expressed their opinion freely. 

These were two in number : — (1) The SabhS. 

(2) TheSamiti, which was also called by various other names 
e.g., Samgati, (R.V.,X 141.4) or Sa/ngrama. We take the Sabha first. 

The word Sabha denoting an assembly occurs throughout 
the Vedic literature. Clearly it meant an assembly or gathering, 
as it continues to mean even in our own days. But unfortunately, 
details about its character and composition in the Vedic period 
are so scanty, that it is difficult to form any idea about it easily. 

Indeed, this lack of details has given rise to differences of 
opinion among scholars. Hille-brandt came to the conclusion 
that the Sabha and the Samiti were identical, Sabha meaning 
the place of Assembly and the Samiti, the Assembly itself.. 
Zimmer, on the other hand tried to identify the Sabha, with the 
village on the evidence of a passage in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
(HI 45 and XX. 17). in which prayer is offered to the gods 
for the expiation of sins that are committed in the village, the 
Aranya and the Sabhd. 

Neither of these views, however, seem to be supported by 
the general evidence of Vedic literature or by passages in which 
the word Sabha occurs. 


m 
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Hillebrandts’ view seems to fall to the ground, in as much as 
a passage of the Atharva-Veda, clearly describes the Sabhi and 
Samiti as two different bodies. This would appear from A.V. 
VIII, 12. 1. where Sabha and Samiti are described as the two 
daughters of Prajapati. (frWT ^ wftrfhgrWfTT 

The two are again distinguished and mentioned side by 
side in A.V. VIII. 10. 5. and XII. 1. 56. Again, in the Atharva- 
Veda, in the Vrfitya hymne, we have the account of the origin 
of various bodies where the two are separately mentioned. Cf. 

A.V., XV. 8 & 

I etc. 

“ He went away to the people, SabhS and Samiti and Sena (army) 
Jd Sara followed him. He who hath this kaowledge becomes 
Ihe lar house of Sabha, Samiti. Sena (army) and Sura 

^''“lu another place, too, they are clearly mentioned side by eide 

wtTurn 'next 'to discuss the view of Zimmer that the 

Sabha was the village assembly, /he two passages erted by 

him to prove this connection, are found m ^aj^Saip HI. 4b a 
XX h In both of these, prayers are offered to exp.ate 
• wxUtPft hv men. The first passage runs as 

Jwrat 

riya aan«\nTt l The second passage is practically the same 
a. the previous one, though Jt is_ slightly ■'““‘'A 


no 
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Trans. — “ Each fault in village, or in wilderness, in 
Assemblages or corporeal sense ; each sinful Act, we have done 
to ^udra or Arya — or to either’s disadvantage, even of that sin 
thou art the expiation.” 

A careful consideration of this passage shows, that there is 
hardly anything to warrant a connection between the village and 
the Sabha. We are no more justified in regarding the Sabha as 
the village assembly, than we should be in holding it as the 
assembly of the Aranya or the wild. Evidently, what the reciter 
of the hymn meant is that expiation fpr sins be granted to him, 
for all sinful acts, in ordinary social life in the village in sport 
Aranyas) or in Assemblies (Sabha) during discussion, in 
-cruition to those caused by the frailty of senses. (“^TtW 

I fTiTT ¥»TT?ir fer?Tr i) There 

is, moreover, hardly any Vedic passage which goes to support 
the views of Zimmer. 

It is difficult, to determine the original character of 
this gathering. The word Sabha (cf. Ind.-Eu. Sebh-a) is derived 
from a root, closely associated with O.E. Sibh, Ger. Sippe, Got. 
Sibja all meaning an association of the kin, tribe, family or 
the clan. 

Probably, early Sahhas were of this type but later on, with 
further development the Sabha became not only an association 
of kinsfolk but of men bound together either by ties of blood 
or of local contiguity. Consequently, it came to mean any kind 
of gathering, for religious purposes, for sport, or for discussion 
of local interest. In a state of society characterised by the free 
working of public opinion, gatherings for various purposes 
were very common and their existence is proved by references 
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to them in literature. Indeed, the Yajus SamhitS, repeatedly 
(see XVI. 24) speaks of SabbSs and SabhSpatis. (jtw. 

)• R V , X. 34. 6. speaks of the SabbS as a dicing- 
assembly. ( ftieTgr: I 

Tn fitTfifi 2FTW VI gri^ifsT ii ) 

With these, however, we are not concerned and we try to 
determine the character of that Sahha which held a conspicuous 
place in the political institutions of the community. This 
SahhS, which we may designate as the Political Council, had 
hardly any connection with the village, but was a central 
aristocratic gathering associated with the king. This latter fact 
would appear later from the consideration of a large number of 
passages. A number of passages has been cited by Ludwig 
to prove the high social status of the members of the SahhSs. 

1. Thus, in R.V. VIII. 4. 9, in praise to Indra, the priest says, 

“Oh Indra, your votaries are comely in appearance, they are 
rich in horses, chariots and kine ; they receive wealth, and go 
to the Sabha— the delight of all ” ( 'cflwt 

^ ’ET’SIT 1 ^T^VTTaTT ^VTT^tf II ) 

2. In X. 71. 10 (^3^ ^WT ^W.) 

Yasas acts as a friend and gives prominence in the assembly. 

3. The third passage, e.g., VII. 1. 4. speaks of the 

assemblage of the Sujatas. (=;:= =::= | 

’gstim: «) 

4. In A.V. XIX 57.2., in connection with the charm against 
evil dream, we are told that “ Princes come together —presumably 
to make the assembly complete ” 

To these, again, the evidence of another passage may be 
added, i.e., of R V., I. 91. 20, where Soma is spoken of as giving 
him who offers oblations, a son skilled in house affairs. 
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and prominent in the Sabha and in sacrifice. 

^ II ) 

While the evidence of these passages cannot be taken to be 
conclusive, they show at least that the Sabha was not the rendez- 
vous of men of all circumstances. Thus, Sahheya, is rather a 
term of distinction. We are further told that the rich men went 
to the SabhS (VIII. 4. 9). Similarly, R.V., II 24.13, speaks of 
Sahheya Vipras (gmfsm 

W etc.) 

Then, again, we come to a number of passages which prove 
an intimate connection of the SabhS with the king rather than 
supporting Zimmer’s contention that the Gramani presided over 
the Sabha. True to say, this latter view is entirely the work of 
his own imagination. To turn to our point, the view that the king 
was intimately connected with the Political Sabhci is proved 
b}" the following passages — 

(1) In the Chandogya Upani, V. 3, 6, we find the 
Brahmana Gautama going to meet the king in his Sabha. 

^ in?T: ff etc.) 

(2) Secondly in Chan. VIII. 14. 1, Projapati, the Lord of 
the universe is spoken of as having a Sabha. 

JFTHf etc ). 

'^3) The next important evidence connecting the king with 
the Sabha, is furnished by the ^atapatha Brahmana III. 3. 5. 14, 
where Soma is spoken of as an Emperor or Overlord holding 
a durbar or court to which under-kings are flocking together. 

( WT*n: ) 

The evidence of these passages clearly points to the fact, that 
apart from the various local Sabhas for purposes of meeting, 
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dice-play or nierrimenf, there was the Sabha par excellence — the 
political council which by the time of the later hymns and of the 
Br5hmanas came to be associated w’ith the king. This SabhS uas 
evolved out of the changing political circumstances. As the king 
became the principal factor in the political system of the day^ 
his person came to be associated with rich men of position aud 
the elders whose counsel had so much weight and authority 
with the community, 'rhese formed his advdsing body and he 
came io be dependent on their advice aud counsel. The evolu- 
tion of this ^ody w'as similar to that of the Council of Chiefs 
among the Teutons, to the Senate among the Romans and the 
Witanage mot among the Auglo-saxons. 

'I'iie king could not do without the advice or the agreemen 
of the members who spoke and hotly discussed proposals. This 
is clearly expressed by tlie tenor and spirit of A V,, VII. \2. which 
was presumably' uttered by a king. 

“In accord may Prajapati’a two daughters Sabha and Samiti 
protect me. May every man I meet, respect and aid me. Fair 
be my words, Oh ! my fathers at the meetings. 

2. We know thy name, Oh ! Conference, thy name is inter- 
change of talk ; Let all the company who join the conference 
agree with me. 

3. Of these men seated here, I make the splendour aud the 
lore my own. Indra make me conspicuous in all this gathered 
company.” [A.V,, Vll, 12. Trans, by' Griffith]. 

While the Sabha was the advisory body to the king, it 
Functions of the Other functions too, which it continued to 

wield to the last days of Hindu Political 
existence. It acted as a Judicial Assemhlv. The members of tlie 
Sabha acted as assessors, and it was presided over in a later age 
15 
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by the king himself. The reflection of anthropomorphic ideas led 
people to credit' Tama, the king and judge of the departed, viith 
having a Sabha and a number of Sabljasadas, A. V,, 111. 29. 1, 
speaks of Yama’s Sabhasadas dividing among themselves 1/lC of 
hopes fulfilled or of pious deeds (of merit) done on the earth. A 
second passage of the same book, and of the same hymn 
extolling the Sabha mentions the Sabhasadas, while R. V. 
X. 71 . 10 contains the following passage. 

The word is worthy of note ami shows the judicial 

character of the Sabha, in as much as partiality or misconduct in 
a trial, made the Sabhya, a sinner. Again, the judicial capacity 
of the Sabhasadas is further proved by the evidence of a 
Its .1 u cl i c i a 1 passage of the Vajasaneyi Samhita. Thus, in 
Character. Connection with Pnrusa-medha, a Sabha-cara 

is sacrificed to Dharma (Vaj XXX. 6’: ) or the 

Lord of Justice, (See also Tait. Br. III. 4. 2. 1.) 


Note, —The existence of councils like the S:\hhSis.Tlsoproveclhyother 
words. Of tlioso, the Vidatli.a i.s of importance. Tlie word, occurs in Ris-Ved.a in 
nnnmerahle p.assactes, hnt its nicnninj]; is disputed. Roth took it to mean an assembly for 
secular or religious end.s nr for war. Lndwip; took it to mean an a.ssomhly of Ma”havims 
and Braliman.i3. Zimmer took it in the seiii-e of a snialier as.semhiy than the Satdia 
(.Alt. Leb. 117). The authors of the Vedic Tmlex (II. '206) cntfrt.ain doubts in regard 
to this meaning:. There are however passages in wliich tlie meaning “ assembly ’’ seeims 
approjiriate and Wliitney has taken it in that sen-e (A V , I. 13. 4 ) 

One more p.as.-age of the Atliarva Veja (XII. 1. 36,1. may he citeil to prove tljat the 
Sabha was distinct from the Samiti and it was an important gatliering and not merely the 
Assembly hall . A.V , VUI. 10. also makes it clear See .Iaya.s\val Hindu Polity, pp i. 21 

i.e. g ?;t«t ?it: > 

5 fiiiiw: ?tr»ia?iw^'=^t^ ff II 


Ill 

The Samiti 


Apart from tlie Sahha, which is thus proved to have been the 
advisory council of the selected lew, there remained another 
important body — the Samiti which was also known by other 
names, i c , Sarn jati or Saragrama. The word is presumably 
derived from the root \ to go or come, along with the associative 
prefix sani which intensifies the act of assemblage. It occurs 
in innumerable places of the Rig-Veda and Atharva Veda, but 
references to it are fewer in later Vedic literature. We quote a 
few of the passages with a view to determine its character. 

In many places the meaning is rather obscure. Thus, in 
R. V. I 95 8. ( ) the mfaning is entirely 

nOteiaphorical atul liardly gives any clue to finding out its 
real character. In other passages the meaning is clearer. 

I’hiis, in R.V, IX. 92.6, the word though occuring in a 
simile gives us some idea as to its meaning a 

Tlie Samiti. . t i i • o 

collective body. In this passage, king Soma 
is described as entering a vessel as the priest enters the house 
containing the sacrificial animal and as a king enters the Samiti. 

( qft flm ^T5fT ) 

Similarly, in another passage (X. 17. 6) in connection with 
the healing powers of medicinal herbs, as applied by a Vipra 
the author of the hymn refers to the simile of kings coming to 
the Samiti. ( ?:T3iTq; ^fWcTTfqq I iq«: ^ 

II) 


11 $ 
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Two other passages are more explicit and show ns the 
importance of the vSamiti in the body politic. 

Thus, in X. 160. 1, a victorious king praying for the des- 
truction of enemies — speaks out “ Superior I am, Oh ! enemies, 
and I am come with an all-performing force ( IJTOT ) and will 
(take possession) conquer your miuds, j’our actions [Vrata ) 
and your Sarniti [ 1 ^ 

^ ^ II i 

The evidence of the last hymn of the Rig Veda is more 
interesting. There, in X. 191. 3, it shows us its real character 
and the importance of the business transacted there. 


1 


The last two ricas, of which the quoted one is one, are 
addressed to the go<l Samgnana, or Pinion, We render these 
as follows— 

' Let the mantra of all he the same, mind and thoughts 
and deliberation be equal. 1 thus initiate ye to this unity and 
with (one mind and thouglit) oblations pray (to the deiiy'.” 

Hy^rans of the Atharva Veda throw more light on the Sarniti 
Evidence of the «s ill determining its functious and 

^^^i'3cter. Thus, in VII. 12, the Sarniti along 
with the Sabha is described as one of the two daughters of 
Prajapati. (^iw ^ The 

same hymn further describes the Sabha and the Sarniti as 
delibeiative bodies where the opinion of the many was expressed 
and carried weight with the community. 

The delibei'ative character of the Sarniti is further proved 
by A.V., VIII. 10, 5 & 6. Tha whole hymn is addressed to the 
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glorification of the Viraj. There we hear of the Samiti and of 
polite and courtly men coming as guests to the Assembly. 

Again, in XIT. 1. 56, a hymn addressed to Prthivi in verse, 
her praise is said to be sung in all gatherings of men. Of 
these assemblages the Samiti is mentioned along with other such 
gatherings, viz , Sabha and Samgrama. 

Furthermore, in the ninth hymn of the book known as the 
Vratya book, we have the following account of origin of the Sabha 
the Samiti, Sena and Sura, i.e , “ He went away to the people. 
Sabha, Sena, Sura and Samiti followed him etc.” 

Lastly, we come to the evidence of some other passages of 
the Atharva Veda. Of these, the first, A.V., VI. 88. shows the 
constitutional importance of the Samiti. After coronation, the 
priest utters the following in order that the king may be 
established on his throne and the Samiti be loyal to him. 

' cT ^ II 

'>5 

“Firm unmoved do thou destroy thy enemies ; make them, 
those that are thy enemies, fall below thee. Let all the quarters 
be like-minded and concordant. Let the ASa/witf here suit thee 
who art fixed.” 

The Samiti thus, was an Assembly of the people and accord 
with it was vitally important to the king. The further im- 
portance of the Samiti would be apparent from a consideration 
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of the hymn A.V , V. 19. la that hymn, a Brahmia priest is 
anathemising, the turbulaace of the Vitahavyas and the Srnjayas 
who ia their pride of power wronged the Bhrgus, destroyed their 
cattle and were destroyed in their turn. The Brahmin priestds 
there uttering a curse on those who destroy the cattle of Brahmins. 
There he con.5tantly alludes to the catastrophe befalling the 
Rastra or the kingdom of tyrranical ksitriya] rulers. After 
enumerating all the horrors which befall these tyrants and their 
kingdom, he sums up by saying that “ the rain of Mitra-Varuna 
falls not on him who wrongs the priest. The Samiti (the popular 
gather’ng and hence loyalty) does not submit to him and he wins 
no fri md to do his will.” [ ;ttw ^ ]• 

A consideration ot the evidence furnished by the passages 
cited above enables us to come to the following conclusion as 
regards the character of the Samiti. 

(1) That it was a gathering of the whole folk of the 
community. 

(2) It was the assembly of the Rastra. 

(.3) That it had a close connection with the Royal person 
and met oi all important occasions like Royal coronation, ’• in 
times of war — or national calamity. Probably, this Samiti was 
convened to elect and accept the king or to approve of his acts. 

Soinething more remains yet to be said about the. ’Samiti. 

it.s cnnnectiuD 'vitii significant to iiote that about all our 

Sam 2 :iaiiia Indian commentators have taken the word 

Samiti to mean war or battle-array. Thus, Sajmna translates the 
word Samiti by gf or WR e.g. (RV., X. 97 ); 

(Com. on Vll. 12.). 

Yaska too, (I. cb. II) sometimes assigns to this word the 
meaning of battle ( XW. . .fniroJfTtRTp! ) though elsewhere, 
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he attaches th(3 meauing of Yaijha. (Born. Ed, pp. 11.). The 
same idea of war is fonud in classical literature {See Amara. II. 8. 
IOC) and in the Mahahharata the gathering of princes on 
Yr dhisthira’s Eajasuya is called a Samiti. 

Furthermore, it is curious to note in the hymn on the praise 
of the Earth (A.V. XII, I) that the word stands side by side with 
the word Samgrama, a word, which like the Samiti original!}- 
meant a gathering (e g. of villages) but came to mean war in 
classical literature. 

From these evidences, we may further come to the 
conclusion that probably the word Samiti was also applied to 
mean originally a war-array of the tribesmen. This view seems 
to gain ground from the comparative study of similar institutions 
in the early history of other communities. Its early military 
character may be favourably compared with that of other such 
assemblies in ancient History. 

The freemen of the Homeric age assembled in military 

Parallels from the decided important questions 

history of other conn- (Sidgewick P. 34 — 36). In the case of the 

tries* ^ ^ 

Teutonic tribes, we have fuller accounts in 
the pages of d'acitus, where we are told that the armed freemen 
of the tribe assembled in a gathering and with them rested 
the real decision of peace and war. “If they disapproved” 
says Tacitus “ they indicated their rejection by murmurs and 
groans. If they approved they clashed their spears.” (Tacitus. 
Germania. 11.) 

Likewise, in the case of the Romans, the Assembly was 
modelled on a military organisation, and thus arose the 
Comitia Centuriata, in which men retained the same place and 
position as in the army. 
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Nothing more can be gathered of the Samiti, except that, 
it was an assembly of freemen and had a recognized position 
in the hody-politic. The later Samhitas give us no information 
and as we proceed onwards, the word Samiti is not mentioned at 
all. This may he due to the fact that during the later stages of 
development, when the states grew larger, and the power of 

Decay of the Samiti. established, the Samiti 

disappeared as an effective part of the 
administrative machinery. It was too large to be handled and 
at the same time the freemen found more interest in their local 
affairs rather than in those of the tribe. These came to be 
entrusted into tlie hands of the king, his ministers and the 
aristocratic Sahha 



IV 


Imperialism and 
Conquest 

This simple political ideal of the king elected by the people and 
governing according to their wishes however did not last long. 
Probably, the more recent hyma.s of the Rig-Veda saw the passing 
away of this regime. Free political institutions survived only in 
some localities, especially in the areas peopled by the so-called 
VrStyas ; Elsewhere, as in the central region, the complexities of 
social and political evolution, together with the influence of rising 
sacerdotalism led to a gradual political decay though masked by 
the recognition and retention of older forms and formulae. In 
other regions, especially in the East where the Aryan element 
became less and loss, the ruling families easily turned themselves 
into irresponsible autocrats. 

Imperialism and lust for conquest made itself felt day by 
Influence of im- The tribal ruler looked to war and con- 

penahsni. quest as the sources of his own power and 

yearned after a paramount position, beyond the limit of his own 
tribe. Partly goaded by greed and avarice, partly actuated by a 
desire for pre-eminance among equals and partly impelled by the 
ambition of freeing himself from the popular control, the king of 
the tribe launched into a career of conquest. The influence of 
this latter was immense and told heavily on the social and 
political fabric. 

16 
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We find not only the germs of this imperialistic idea in the 
Rig-Vedic hymns but a clear evidence of the 

Ri'S-Veilic evidence. , . i i i • tv , -i i i • 

struggle for over-lordship L'etails are iacksng, 
but the hymns contain a number of words and facts, which clearly 
speak of higher types of soverign power, for which the princes and 
chiefs fought. Of such, we have the word Ekaraja (Rig-Veda 
VIII. 37. 3) both in the Rig-Veda and in the Atharva, which 
meant nothing but a “ sole ruler ” dominating over a vast area. 
We have next the word Samraj which meant according to the 
Brahmanas, a higher type of sovereignty than that exercised 
by the ordinary king. As a result of the reflection of the 
anthropomorphic idea, this word is even applied to some of the 
divine rulers. Varuna especially is called a Saniraf more 
than once (R. V. III. 55. 7, 56-5 ; IV. 21. 1 ; VI. 27. 8 ; 
VIII. 19. 32.) The same word, as we shall see leter on, occurs 
in the Vajasaneyi and the other SamhitSs, fV, 32, XIII. ?5, 
XX. 5). ' 

In addition to this, we have another word, e.g. AdhirCij which 
in later literature, undoutedly meant a suzerain ruler of higher 
authority. It occurs in the Rig-Veda (X. 128. 9) where the 
speaker claims higher soverign power 

)• The same word occurs, in the 
Athrava Veda (VI. 98. 1, IX. 10. 24), and in the Yajus Samhitas 
(Taitt. Sam. — II. 4. 14. 2 ; Maitra, Sam. IV. 12. 3 ; K5t, Sam. — 
VIII. 17.). 

Apart from the mention of such words, we have the clearer 
evidence of the hymns themselves. From these we know of 
conquerors like Trasadasyu, DaivavSta, Divodasa, or Sudaa who 
all tried to establish their authority over the neighbouring 
clans and tribes even in the earlier period. 
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Along with this Imperialism, came the growing influence 
of Sacerdotalism and its reaction on social 

The Sacritices. t • i i i mi 

and political development. Ihe conquerors 
trusted in their military prowess but for a moral sanction of their 
deediS and a formal recognition, they turned to the priesthood 
the votaries of the divine powers. Great sacrifices were 
instituted or their character modified to suit the occasion. Of 
these, we have the Rajasuya which though not alluded to in the 
Rig-Veda, is mentioned in the Atharva, Yajus and the other 
Samhitas, the Asvaniedha which is clearly alluded to by the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda and a number of other such. We shall 
have occasion to dicuss these in detail very soon. 




BOOK THREE 


THE LATER VEDIC ^GE 


The Brahmanic Evidence, 
New Kingdoms 

A S we pass on gradually to the close of the Veclic Age, we find 
in the later Samhitas and Brahmanaa a clear evidence of a 
• new phase of political evolution. Strictly speaking, there is no 
‘ clear line of demarcation, separating the age of the Rik hymns 

' from that of the later Samhitas or the Brahmanas, and to speak of 

^ the age of hymns in contra-distinction to that of the BrShmanas, 
will be something un-scientific. The Br§hmanas show but a 
d, continuity of development and contain very old materials, 
j- BD»^)times older than the hymns themselves. 

I • From the evidence of the Brahmanas, we know that the social 

i ' ' 

fabric underwent momentous changes as the 

MoineDtouf* changes. . ^ 

result of the accelerated working of those 
forces, the germs of which existed in the oldest period. At the 
same, time there was the fast modification of the political 
system, owing to the modification of the environment and the 
introduction of new factors therefrom. The importance of this 
{ age was remarkable. It was an epoch of conflicts and com- 

j promises that marked the transition from a simpler to a 

complex life. At the same time, political integration came 
through the channel of religion and in it were evolved those 
I ideas and principles, which influenced the subsequent political 
{ development of the country but too deeply. 
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Gradually, the Aryans spread ov^er a vast plain, the topo- 
EspaiiM.iu over tho of which exei’ted an influence on their 

P'''"’- institutions and ideals. Daring their sojourn 

in the narrow cut-up valleys of the Punjab, the tribal spirit had 
subsisted but ail this changed with the advance east-ward. The 
rich plain furnished an extensive field for expansion and the 
narrower ideals passed away. The various sections marched 
continually forward, till the spirit of movement died down 
into a settled life, but at the same time intensified the desire for 
imperial hegemony and conquest. 

Then there were social changes of great importance. The 
germs of class distinction or those of race among the ruling 
sections developed into the system of caste and this was fostered 
by the desire for the preservation of racial purity and identity. 
In the midst of diverse peoples whom the conquerors found, 
this desire led to the formation of social grades with more or 
less clearly defined socio-economic duties assigned to each, the 
whole forming a federated social organisation. The ruling race, 
Brahnian.i^ an.l Ksitriyas asserted their supremacy over 
Ksatriyas. others, but they had to yield to the priest- 

hood deriving importance from their connection with the sacrificial 
art which exercised so great an influence on the minds of a 
primitive people. This success was not attained easily, but 
before it rvas recognised the prince and the priest fought and 
only after a bitter struggle the former was worsted. The mass 
of the peaceful Vis formed a separate order or caste, the ranks 
of the ^udra were strengthened by the addition of new peoples, 
assimilated into the fold of Aryan society. Many such new 
peoples received a recognized place in Aryan society and were 
regarded as mixed castes. 
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It is not the place for dilating upon these in detail, but it 
^ , is clear that the Brahaaana age saw the final 

Social organisation. . . c i i • i i 

recognition of those principles which have 
influenced the later social evolution of India. All the castes 
came to be associated with difFerent duties and occupations. 
The common privileges of the three higher castes came to 
be recognized, the social excellence of the Brahmana was 
admitted, the position of the mixed castes or those by 
adoption, was regulated and the mutual relation between 
the Brahmana and the Ksatriya laid down. The origin of 
caste led to speculations which we find embodied in the 
Brahmanas. 

Racial expansion led to racial contacts, which were also 
fraught with momentous changes. In course of their eastern 
expansion, the Aryans met various peoples whose influence on 
them was undoubtedly great. The history of these races is lost 
and we have no means of studying their influence properly. But 
it meets the eye of every historian, that the eastern section of 
Aryan dom came to be distinguished by its peculiar excellence in 
intellectual life and a new type of political evolution. The East, 
especially the Kosala-Videha region, distinguished itself by its 
philosophy and its paternal imperialistic ideal. It produced its 
philosopher kings the Janakas, its sages like Yajnavalkya, 
Kapila and Asuri, and in a later age, its Buddha, IMahavira and 
Parsvanatha and the other formulators of the intellectual and 
moral ideals of the Vratya Aryan 

With social changes, religion (if we are permitted to call 
Changes in the charao- i* » religion) changed its character. Its chief 
ter of Religion. interest Centred round sacrifice and a maze 

pf complicated rituals and rites. The age of mere humanistic 
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ideas and aspirations was gone The place of child-like faith 
in the gods and their bounty was taken by a desire to 
understand the root-causes of Nature's great phenomena, the 
eternal changes and modifications, the sufferings and sorrows 
of man, the good and evils of human actions, the cravings for 
joy in life and the means of attaining them. The Organic Theory 
gained ground (as we may see from the ideas in the Purusa-sukta) 
and the universe was regarded an organic whole, with a unity 
of purpose The idea of universal order influenced this religion 
and sacrifice became its heart and soul. Everything was supposed 
to arise out of sacrifice, even the universal system — the races 
of men — the diversities of creation Everything was interpreted 
in terms of the sacrifice. This sacrificial religion too marked a 
transition from simple faith in the gods to an effort for higher self- 
realisation through purity and intellectual excellence— through 
knowledge of the retribution of Karma, e.g. good and evil actions. 

The sacrificial religion was accompanied by a complication 
of the sacrificial art, and the pre-eminence of the sacrificial 
priests. Even in politics, the influence of tlie latter was immense. 
From simple priests they rose to be the mediators between 
the king and the people, and l)etween their riders and those 
of the great universal system — tlie dn-ns. 

As the cent! p of political activity fust shified to the East, 

, the Madliyadesa, for a time became the 
homeland of political activity and intellectual 
excellence. It became also the cradle of the sacrificial religion. 

It was in this region that a number of states with considerable 
territories were formed fringed by a number of outer states in ‘ 
the north, east, west and south. Gradually as we shall see, they 
East rose into prominence 
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These states arose mostly out of the older tribes and 
communities. In some cases, new states were formed by the 
settlement of clans and sections in the outer fringe area. But 
for the most part, these states arose with the re grouping or 
re-arrangement of the old clans and sections. Arising partly 
through conquest and partly through association and assimi- 
lation, these new states were ruled, eitlier hj" the old dynasties, 
or septs of the old ones ndio had proved their prowess over 
their kinsmen. 

Of the states the following are worthy of mention ; — 

(u) In the central region — 

(1) Kuril — modern district of Sirhind, with capital at 

Asandivant or Hastinapura. 

(2) PancSla — in the region of modern Rohilkhand. 

(3) Matsya — in the region of modern Jaypur. 

(4) Usinara — near tiie Kuru C'ountry. 

In the North — 

(5) Kosal i —in the region of Oudh and Fyzabad. 

In the East — 

(0) Kasi — round the sacred city of Baranasl. 

(7) Videha — in modern North Eastern Behar. 

(S) Ahga — near modern Bliagiilpur. 

(9) iMagadha — Soutli Behar. 

In the South — 

(10) Cedi — in modern Bundelkund. 

(11) Satvatas (or the Yadava confederation). 

(12) Vidarbha — near the Narmaila region 
17 
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lu the North west, there were the Uttara-Kurn, Uttara- 
Madra, Gaodhara, Kekaya, and a iinmber of other states which 
maintained their old position and order. The Ambasthyas lay 
probably to the region of the Southern Indus. 

Till’ Kiiii/iliiDi of III r Kiiriis — The most famous of such king- 
doms was that of the Kurus which is first mentioned in the 
Atharva Veda, which sings the praise of Pariksit Kauravya. 
Next, in the Kpic literature, we find the prominence of the 
Kauravas who are described as Rharatas or Paiiravas. They 
were Pauravas being descended from Puru the youngest son 
ot Yayati. They were also Rharatas, being descended from 
Bharata Dauhsauti, who gave his name to the ruling tribe and 
with their growing importance, to the whole country now' known 
as India. 

According to a tradition recorded in the Oith Chapter of the 
Adi-Porroii. King Samvarana of the Puru line 

Ki-e ol 1 1" Km ii-. ' ’ ' , . 

son of llksi was defeated by his Pancala scions 

and had to tly to the hilly region of the Indus, With the help of 
Vasi'tha’s prayer^> he gained success again, retrieved his lost 
fortune and his .-^on Kuril founded a royal line in the celebrated 
Kuruksetra, ( tf his many sons, were Pariksit, (who had three 
sons /■/'. Kaksiseua, Ugraseua and Citrasena) and Janamejaya one 
of whose sons was Dhrlarastra. The sons of Dhrtarastra were 
iive and in his line arose Pratipa and others. Pratipa’s three 
sons were Devapi, ^autanu and Batdika This brings us to the 
events leading to the great war. After ^autauu, we have as is 
well-known, Vicitratravirya who had tw'o sous e g., Dbrtaras- "" 
tra and Pandu, the last two giving birth to the heroes of the ' 
Bharata w'ar. Yudhisthira was followed by Pariksit, and his ^ 
successor was Janamejaya Pariksita. ® 


'The Neic Kimieloiiis 


The two dynastic lists {ij- ch. 9-1 and 99) of the Adi vary 
considerably and there is wide divergence as to the (jrder of 
princes or their relation to each other. IJut this does not prove 
that the names are imagiiiaiy since many of these names of the 
Piirn or Knru princes as recorded in the Epic, occur in Vedic 
literature. Thus, we have Purfiravas Aihi the founder of the 
Kiuu in th,. ’'-'‘ce ' E- V , X. 99 ; ^at Br. Xl. 9 1 L), 

Ayn (li. V. I. 93, 10, and II. 11 7), Vajati 
Nahnsya (P V. I. 3L. 17; X G3. 1), ITirn (U. V , VII 8. 1 ; IS, 
13.), Bharata Danhsanti (^at Br. Xfll ■>. 1. llTd', Ajamidha 
(R V. IV. 44 G), El<si(B V., VUl GS 19), Kurn, I ccaihsravus (-1. 
U. Br. 111. -9), Prallpa Piatisulvara (.V X.\ ld9. -), Balhika 

Ihalipiya (^at Br. Xff 9 3. 3.), Santann (11 \' . X. !.)S), 
Dhrarastra Vaieitravirya (Kat. Sum. X. G ), Baiiksita Kauravya 
(A.V., XX. 1:17-7 A lO) etc. 

The pauranilia lists however mention two Pariksits, one 
being the son of Kurn (and father of Kaksasena, Ugrasena 
and /^riitasena) while the other flourished after the great 
Bharata Battle It is difficult to indeutify the Pariksit of the 
Atharva Veda with either of the Epic kings of the same name. 
Probably, the second Pariksit has more clainrs to be identified 
Avith the Vedic Pariksit.'' 

The Kurus, both according to Vedic and Epic evidence, 
were PauraA^as as aa'cH as Bharatas. They are A'ery prominent 
in the Brahmana literature. This was due to the lact that in 
course of time, the line of Kuru became the most prominent to 
the exclusion of the other branches of the Pauravas who had 


^ For as t«i tlit? i<lciitilictiti»jn. arnl the e.uls iip^liny ci the 

11. C Ch'iwtlhiny " Fi 'litiv.il \ "f liiiiLi Ii"ni the .Vla “ t I’aiik^it to 

the Coiunaliun of l3uu!'irSi-u P|» 1 — ^ 
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once dominated over the other sections. European scholars see 
in the Kurus {pec (Jldenberg — Buddha, pp. 400 — 10) a fusion of 
the Trtsus and Bharatas. But, if we beleive in the Pauranic 
evidence and try to interpret the Vedic evidence in terms of 
the Pauranic, we tind it clear that the Trtsus and Bharatas 
were close kinsmen of the tribe or sept which came to be 
known as the Kurus ■ 

According to the Epic (I. lOU ch,), the Kuru kingdom lay 
between the Drsadvati and the Ganga and 

Locality ot the Kiirua. ^ ^ ^ 

comprised three districts e.g., Kuru, Kuru- 
jahgala and Kuruksetra. According to the Taittiriya Aranyaka 
tradition, it was bounded by the Khandava forest on the south, 
the Turghua on the north and the Pavinah on tbe west. The 
kingdom corresponded roughly speaking, to- the modern Sirhind 
district (V f, 1. 169 — 70) and was watered l)y the rivers Drsadvati 
Sarasvati, Kausiki, Aruna, Apaya and also by the Pastya accord- 
ing to Pischel (V. I., I. 170). There was also the lake 
^aryanavant, otherwise known as the Anyatah-plaksa. 

The Bharatas of the Kuru line figure prominently in the 
Brahmana literature as the patrons of the sacred ritual, as well 
as great conquerors. Their greatness as the champions of 
orthodoxy is already hinted at in the Eig-Veda. The goddess 


* Sml5s liiiii'.eli; was uiiddiibteiHy .a BhSrata. In VaKiistlja’s liymn, he is Jescritjed 
as tlie of Devuhata, wliile we find in R V. (III. 23— 2). Devasiavas and Devavata 
(lesoribed as Ubaiatas. The Trtsus an<l Bharatas were prohitbl v dilTereiit sections of the 
aaine family. Suilas, a soimi of the PSneala section I'ceame prominent for a time, hut 
some time altei'Ai’ar'ls, this su|nemacy j)assetl to the de’^ceu'lents of Kiirti. From the 
accession to power of this rising section, the federateil clans <> 1 ’ tril>es became known as the 
Knrus. That they were intimately connected in tills way and that the different sections 
retained their identity to s<»mo extent is seen from the formula wliicii was used in 
proclamiug the kiug-elect to tlie Bharata people, t^cc Vedic Imiex, 11. p. 
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Bharati seems to lia^e been the presiding deity of the Bharatas, 
who were also connected with the sacred Sarasv'ali. 

Of the Bharafa conrpierors, wm find the names of many in 

Tlie Kurils ill tia- Biahiuanas. We find in the ^atapatha, 

Bialimaniis. Bliarata JJanhsanti, performed the 

Aavamedha and he was inanfrnrated to higher kingship by Dirgha- 
tamas Mamateya. Another, ^atanika Satrajita was consecrated by 
Somasnsman Vajaratuayaua (Sn- Ait. Br. YIIT. 21 — 23, and 
^at. Br. Xirr 5 4.) 

While we get but little details about the early Kurus, the 
history of line from Parlk^ita becomes more clear. The Bharata 
war round which centres the chief interest of the Bpic narrative, 
is hardly mentioned in the later Vedic literature. But there are 
hints pointing to such an event and the absence of details 
about the war may be attribuled to the fact that the war was but 
a struggle between two sections of the ruling race of the Kurus, 
one of which gained the upper hand with the help of the 
Pancalas. 

Pariksita was followed by Janamejaya, who figures in the 
Biahmanas (Ait, Br. VllX 31 and VIII. 2], ^at. 

Tljf liii\ .il Lino, 

Br. XIII. 5. 4 ; XL 5 5 13 ), as a great 
mnqueror. He performed two horse-sacrifices, one with the help 
“)f the priest Judrota Daivapi ^aunaka and another with Tura 
Kavaseya as priest. His capital was the rich city of Asandivant 
wobably the same as Hastinapur. He concpiered Taksasila 
nd tried to exterminate the Taksas, to avenge the death of his 
father at their hands and this probably found itself converted 
•n mythical language into the celebrated Suake-sacriiice. 

According to a Pauianic and Epic tradition, he came into 
conflict with the Biahmanas headed by Vaisampayana. According 
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to the accoimt in the i\Iats}’a-purana, the king had to abdicate 
and his son succeeded him l)ut according to tbe Vayn Parana, 
the king perished as the result of the curse of the Brahmanas. 
We have the repetition of this story in many of the later works, 
{See Ivautilya Arthasastra, Ch. on Jn<lrii/u-jaua and Ivamandaka. I. 
commentary of ^aukararya.) 

Janamejaya and his three brothers Bhimasena, Ugrasena 
and ^rutasena, seem to have been well- 

of Puilk,-it. , t-. i 

known to the Brahmana writers, and we 
have traditions about their horse-sacrihee (Satap. Br. XIII. 5. i. 

3 and Sahkhyayana ^rauta Sutra— XVI. U. 7.) According to 
the Epic, Kaksasena was one of his brothers. Nest in succes- 
sion to Janamejaj'a, according to the I’manas (Visnu IV. 21.), 
were ^ataulka, Asvamedha, Adhihiinakrsna, and Xicaksu in 
who.se reign llie capital was transferred to Kausambi. Probably 
tweuty-lifth in descent from thi.s prince was Ksemaka, with whom 
the line of Kausambi Kurus ended. 

All of these names recorded in the Pnranas do not occur in 
the Vedic literature. Uu the other hand, we find some new names 
of Kuril princes like Abhipralarin Kaksiseni, AAddhadyumna 
Abhipratarina and his son Rathagrtsa. 

There is reason for believing that in course of time theKuru 
kingdom was divided into parts. For, in addition to the Kangambi 
branch, there was probably another line which continued 
to rule at ludraprastlia, and this is testified to by BuddhisD 
tradition which speaks of princes of the Yudhitthila gotta ruling „ 
at Indapattha. The Kausambi princes were also Bharatas. 

The decline of the Kurus seems to be hinted at in the later 
Vedic literature. The Aitareya contains the prophecy of the 
expulsion of the Kurus and in the Chaudogya (I. 10), we hear 
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^35 


of the plight of the Kuru country owing lo an invasion of locusts. 
Again, in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (Br. up. III. 4.), we find 
that the sophists of the day discussed the question as to “ whither 
the Pariksitas were gone,” and this points to the decline of the 
Kurus. 

The kingdom of Pahcdln — [The laud of the five tribes ?J 
It was a kingdom, which comprised a large part of modern 
Rohilkhaud, including the districts of Badoun, and Farrakabad. 
The Pancalas seem to have evolved oxit of the Vedic Krivis, 
together with the fusion of the Turvasas (whose contingent 
accompaiued the sacrificial horse of ^ona Sastrasaha father of Koka 
^at. Xlir. 5. 4. 15 & 16), some of the Srnjayas, and the Kesins. 
That they comprised five distinct sections, is admitted by the 
PurSnas and we are further told that the line of Turvasu being 
ended, the Turvasus merged with the Bharatas, probably the 
PafLealas. In the Epic, the Somakas and Srnjayas are associated 
with Drupada. They were very intimately connected with the 
Kurus and this is coutlrmeiul bv i'anranika evidence. Aocordincf 

• O 

o these, the Panealus were Bharatas au<l Kanravas, and were 
escended from Haryasva a successor of Ajamidha. According 
0 Brahmanic evidence, the association of the Kurus and the 
'ancalas is more intimate and there is some hint even, as to 
heir forming one confederation. The Aitareya Brahmana 
peaks of kings of the Kura-Pancalas. Subsequently, they 
; eem to have been dissociated from each other, but a relation 
f close intimacy and alliance remained. The Epic evidence 
'hows this close relationship, though, it speaks of a Kuru 
Rack on the Pancalas (e.g. the attack of Drona and his Kaurava 
lisciples and their altack on Drupada) ending in a partition of 
he Pancala kingdom. The division of the Pancala king<lom is 
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rfupported by the Puranas. The Pahcalas play a prominent part 
in the present Epic version oi the great war and a Pancala 
prince led the armies opposed to that of the Kauravas, The 
Pancala country remained the strong hold of orthodox culture 
and some of its princes like Pravahana Jaivali distinguished 
themselves by their iutelltctual excellence. The Brahmana 
literature speaks of the excellence of the Brahmanas of 
Paficali and of conquering Pancala rulers like Durmukha. 
(Ait. Br. VIII,). 

Kingdom of U^lnara : — It lay, probably, to the north or 
rather north-west of the Central region. In the Aitareya 
Brahmana, they are found to live in the central region along 
with the Vasas. In the Kausitaki. Up., they are also associated / 
with the Kurus and the Vasas (IV. I), though the Gopatha a 
B rahmana regarded them as northerners The mention of 
UsTnara rulers in tlie Rig-veda has already been stated. 
According to the Puranic evidence, they were a branch of the 
Anavas, being descended from Auu. d'here were evidently two' 
branches, one settling in tlie Punjab (identical with the Sebol 
of the Greeks'' and the other somewhere further to the East. ! 

The Vasas . — They were rather an unimportant people : 
connected with the UsTnaras. They lived in the Central region 
where they are loco tad by the Aitareya Brahmana (A"1II. 14.) j 

Kingdom of the Salras or Salvas . — It also lay close to tlr 
Kuril country. It is more than once mentioned in the Brah^ ^ 
mana literature. A Salva king Yaugaudhari is mentioned ii^ 
the Alantrapatha as leading his chariots on to the banks of tlu”^ 
Yamuna. In the EpicfVirat. I. 12), the Salvas and Yugandhara 
are mentioned together on the fringe of the Kuru realm. The^ 
appear as prominent lighters on the side of Duryodhana. 
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Kingdom of the Srnjnijas . — The kingdom ol the Srfijayas lay 
to the south of the Drsadvatl They were very closely allied to 
the Kurus and as such they are mentioned in the Rig-Veda. 
Some of the Srnjaya princes like Daivavata, or Sahadeva 
were conquerors of tlie earliest period. Prastoka was another 
Srnjaya king of eminence But tlie importance of the Srnjayas 
ended with Sahadevya. 'I'lie Biahmanas speak of their close 
connection with the Kurus. Tn the f5atapatha, Devabhaga 
^rautarsa was the Purohita of the Kurus and Srnjayas. Accord- 
ing to the same Brahmana, the people of the locality (^at. 
Br. XII. 9. .3. 1.) drove out DnsPa-ritu Paumsayana one of their 
kings from the hereditary “monarchy of ten generations,’’ 
'^"together with Revottaras Patava Cakra Sthapati probably his 
aainister. 

Kinfidom of the .l/u%u.«. — As stated already, the ilatsyas 
are mentioned in the Rig Veda. Probably, they occupied the 
■. ..’egion of liastern Rajputaua i.c., Alwar, daipur and Bharatpur. In 
jhe datapaths, Dhvasan Dvaitavana a Matsya king is mentioned 
s having performed Asvamedha. (§at. Br. XIII. 5. 4. 9.). The 
'Alatsyas played a prominent part in the great war. 

^ Kingdom of the ^urnsenris . — It was established round the 
^listrict of Mathura. The ^urasenas were great lighters and 
Maimed kinship with the Yaduvas. (See Pargiter. I. H. T. 
y. 170). They are prominently mentioned in the Epic, but very 
Jtt|e is known about them from the Brahmana literature. 

^Kingdom of the Cedis . — It probably comprised the 

vestern districts of Bundelkhand. d'he Cedis were an old tribe 
11. 

jueutjoned as early as the Rig Vedic hymns. According to the 
^.^urapias, the rulers of Cedi kiiygdoin were descended from a son 
>i Kuru. Vasu, a prince fourth in succession from the last 
18 
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named displaced the Yadavas and conquered the kingdom of 
Cedi. The Vasava kings extended their influence over Magadha 
Karusa and some other kingdoms, fu the days of the great 
war, the Cedi princes had attained prominence. Caidya ^i^upala 
lost his life on the eve of Yudhisthira’s Rajasuya, as the result 
of a struggle with ^rikrsna the Yadava elder and a renowned 
champion of freedom, to whom the ariihya had been offered. 

The Satvafofi (Vadava). — To the south of the Central 
region, there was the Confederation of the Y'adavas. From the 
Vedic and Brahmanic evidence, the Yadavas seem to have been 
driven out from the north by the Bharatas and also by the 
Vasavas of the Cedi Kingdom, according to the Pauranic 
evidence. Consequentlj', they migrated soiuh from their original, 
seat Mathura. The Aitareya Br. places them in the south and, 
the ^atapatha Br. contains the tradition of Bharata’s defeat of 
the Yadavas and his carrying away of their A^vamedha horses. 
The Satvatas were divided into many septs and sections and 
some of their riders had the title of Bhoja. 

IhVAo A/iu. — Perhaps allied to the Bhoj as were the rulers c 
Vidarbha. The Aitareya Br. mentions a king Bhima Vaidarbhf 

THE KINGDOMS OF THE WEST;-- 

Ketavja. — The kingdom of Kekaya lay between the Kab 
river and the Beas According io Pauranic evidence, the ruli 
house of this country belonged to the Anava family. '' 
Kekaya king Asvapati attained celebrity as a philosopher^ "" 
according to the ^atapatha Br. (X. 61. 2) and the ChSnrA ® 
Up. (V. 11. 4), he was approached by a number of Bral'C 
scholars to have their doubts solved and he boasted of his 
being free from misers, drunkards, thieves or adulterers. 
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lu the Ramayauu, we liiid a Kiug A^vapati who was the 
ather iu-law of Dasaratha and the maternal graiid-father of 
Bharata. FJis sou was Jndhajit who called upon Rama to 
conquer Taksa aud Riiskala which was tlxeii ill the hands of 
Crandharv’as. According to the Ramaj'anic evidence, the capital 
of the Kekaya Kingtlom was Rajagrha (liriviaja (,11. C7 and 118). 

Mad)-(t . — This kingdom was situated in the north central 
region of the Punjab, probably near the district of Hialkot. Very 
little of Madra is known through the Brahniana literature 
except that it was the native-land of sages like Kapya Pataiicala, 
teacher of Uddalaka Aruni (Br. up 111. 7. 1). The Aitareya 
llrahmana speaks of the country of Uitara Madras, which was 
beyond the Himalayas [iVanna HiiiKiriiuliuri). 

The Madras and their king ^alya, ligure piominenily in the 
J Great Epic, ^alya fought on the side of the Kauravas aud 
was killed. In the Karna-parva, we find Kaina vehemently 
denouncing the manners aud customs of the Madra people, fond 
’ of wine, beef and on'ons. Their women are described as having 
t been without any restraint and without any moral sense. The 
capital of the Madra kingdom was ^akala, beyond the river 
< Satadru. According to the Brahmanas, the Uttara Madras seem 
e to have retained a non-monarcbical constitution. 

Gandhdira . — The kingdom of Gandhara comprised some of 


r he extreme north-western districts of the Punjab round Peshwar. 
Ti’ s already mentioned, it was a wool-growing region the people of 
was rather held in contempt by the men of the Central 
don. In the Chaudogya Up. (VI. 14), Uddalaka Aruni, 
^vesti^tions Gandhara as an unknown region situated at a great 
The evidence of the ^atapatha Br. (XI. 4. 1. 1) 


. urai 
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of the KausUaki Br. (VII. G) shows that it was in those 


i 
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days a seat of yoeai eultiiral activity treqiioiited by Brahmana 
students, Taksaoda !aie! on l)ecuiue a great educational centre, 
as is proved by thu to aiencc ot iLc datakas and other later works. 
The Gandhara country included also the great city of Puskala- 
vati, of which we find liiention in the llamayana and in the 
fragments of Giuadv travellers. The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 
•31) mentions a prince Xagnajit (daiulhara who karned the use of 
substitutes for the drinking of Soma from Babhru DaivaTrddha^ 

KINGDU^^IS OF THE EAST— Jjj^ 

The Knijdon/ of Kd4i . — Xasi became a kingdom with a 
considerable territory. By the time of the Epanisads, many 
of its kings had attained celebrity. According to the l^at. Br. 
one of tile Kaili kings Uhrt irfistra was defeated by the Bharata 
Satrajita ^.uSnika. Ajatasatru was another Ka^i king. Another 
Bhadraseua Ajataskitrava was a contemporary of UddSlaka, 
Kasya Jaivali was another famous king mentioned in the 
Brahmanas and in the Upanisad literature. Where the KSlis 
originated or how they separated is not yet clear. The Puranas 
connect the Kasi dynasty with the Alias, king Kasa, the founde^^ 
of the line Iieing descended from a brother of IS ah ua>i«*i^P^^yu. 

At the same time, they regard the Kasi kings^s descendents 
of the Aiksakas in the female line through the daughter of 
Bahu the father of Sagara. The Brahmanas and the Upani^ads 
mention Kas'i kings like Dhrtarastra (a Bharata) defeated by 
^atanika Satrajita, Ajatasatru a philosopher king engaged in 
disputes with opponents like GSrgya BalSki and some of his 
successors like Ajata^atrava. Of the names in the king-lists 
of the Puranas, nothing is known in the Vedic literature, in 
some passages we seem to have a clear reference te one Purohita 
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acting for the Xaai, Kosala and Videha regions and the 
BandhSyana ^rauta Sutra mentions the Kasis and the Videhas 
together, while in the Gopatha Br. the Kasis are mentioned along 
with the Ko^alas 

KoSala— Became a separate political entity very earl}’. 
The state owed its origin to an Aiksaka settlement in the reigion 
of modern Oudh. The antiquity of the Aiksaka rulers is apparent 
from the repeated mention of Aiksaka princes even in the Rig- 
Vedic hymns. As we have seen, the names of V^adhrya^va, 
Purukutsa. and Trasadasyu all occur in the Puranas Their lack 
of mention in the Brahmanas was probably due to their separation 
from the region iu which the religious literature of the BrShmanas 
developed. It is only in the Uamayana, that we find an early 
mention of Ayodhya. Tlie founders of Kosala seem to have been 
that branch which settled in the north-Ka.steru region and the 
Videhas are described a.s the de.scendants of Ko^alas who 
under Mathava Videha (Sat Br. 1. 1. 1.1 crossed the Sudanira and 
laid the foundation of Videha. The connection of Kosala and 
Videha is proved by the llamayanic tradition of Patna’s marriage 
with Janaka’s daughter. Tlie connection of the Videhas and 
the Kasis with the Kosalas is ;dso rej'eadedly mentioned iu the 
later Vedic literature. At lea.st one of the Kosala kings, Para 
Atnara llairanyauabha is described in the Brahmanas as 
performing the Asvamedha. Many of the Kosala princes men- 
tioned iu the Puranas find place in the Vedic literature eg. : — 
Mandhdttr Yauvana^fti. — (Go. Br. I. 2. 10.), Puruliitsa. — {See 
pp. 76 menticned iu the Pig-Aeda), Trasadasyu. — (R. V., 
IV. 38. 1. ; VII PJ, etc.), T ryaruna —[B V , V. 27. figuring as a 
great giver), Tridaid.n . — (mentioned in the Taitliriya Up i. 
10. 1.), flari'i'andra . — 'Aiksaka lucutiuned iu the ^ditareya 
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Brahmana iq conueclioa witli the story of Sunahsepha’s attempt- 
ed sacrifice), Ri>hiia. — sou of Hariscandra. — {See Ait. Br. VII. 
13.). Bhnijjratha. — (Aitsaka mentioned in the Jaimiuiya Up. 
Brahmana IV. (j. 1. 2), Amharlsa. — (mentioned in the Rig-Veda 
1. 100. 17), ^tjiparna — (Baudhayana ^r. Sutra XX. 12.) 
Hi ranj/anahha f\aii4alya — (mentioned in Prasna Up. ^^I. 1 and 
San. ^r. Sii. XVI. 9 13', and Para Atnara Hairanyanibhet 
(mentioned in the ^atapatha Br. Xlil. 5. 4. 4.)— See H. C. Roy- 
Chowdhury, p. 50. 

The Kingdom of Videha — Vi^eha was a kingdom to the east 
of Ko^ala and on the other side of the SadanirS. It corresponded 
to modern Trihut The Videhas are closely associated with the 
Ko^alas and occasionally with the Kasis. Their culture was 
derived from the Brahmins of the West and subsequent to that 
of Ko^ala. The ^at Br. attributes the eslablishmet of the 
kingdom to Videgha Mathava The three seem to have been very 
closely associated as would appear from the Sankhayana ^rauta 
Sutra passage which speaks of one Jala Jatukarnya as being 
the priest of the three. The ruling tribe in Videha who 
probably gained their name from the local people, were AiksSkas 
of Ivo^ala. The Puranas make them the descendents of Nimi 
son of Ik^aku and the same account speaking of a sacrifice 
lasting for a thousand years, clearly hints at the late settle- 
ment of the Videhas. The name Nimi probably occurs in the 
Paficavimsa Br. which mentions Nami Sapya a Videha king. 
Later on, we hear of the fame of the rulers bearing the titfe-Gj 
Janaka under whom Videha became a great centre of culture. 

2 he Kingdom of A^ga—Anga aLo become a kingdom. In 
the Aitareya list of coquerers, Anga Vairocaua is prominently 
mentioned. (Ait. VUI. 35). 
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Politics and Ritualism 

When we pass on from the history of these states to a consi- 
deration of the evolution of political life described in the 
Brahmanas, the first thing that meets our eyes is the commixture 
of religion and politics. Social complexities had changed the 
mentality and ideals of the people and while a desire for an 
orderly and regulated life dominated the minds of men, they 
became more and more alive to the ever-presence of agencies 
which though beyond the control of men, influenced their lives 
deeply. 

As the primitive mind is alway swayed by fear, it invokes 
the blessing of the gods and tries to appease their auger. 
Gradually, formalities and practices are introduced to safeguard 
divine sanction for all acts and with it is evolved a code of ritual, 
which not only confines itself (o the acts of the individual but 
embraces the actions of the community as a whole. Such a 
commixture of politics and religion is almost universal, and every- 
where it marks the transition from primitive ideas of cosmology 
to a rational explanation of the relation of the forces and factors 
regulating the phenomenal world. India was not an exception 
to the general rule. Here, too, every act of social life was 
dominated by such beliefs and ideas. Politics came to be 
influenced by this ritual and the significance of political acts 
and functions changed. They came to be interpreted in terms 
of the ideas relating to the cosmical world and politics was 
dominated by ritualism. 
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Religion and ritualism overshadowed everything. The maze 
of ritual comprised diverse elements. It included rites for the 
propitiation of the gods, for securing to the governing authoritj* 
a moral sanction and for regulating the relation between the up- 
holder of law and order and his subjects. Political integration 
came through the channel of religion and ritualistic observances. 
As the universe was an organic whole, so in its imitation different 
duties and functions were attached to the various elements of 
the body-politic. Simultaneously, the relations l^etween the gods, 
the king, the priest-hood and the classes of the population were 
defined and all these were welded together and their correlation 
defined. It is difficult to separate the line of political evolution 
from amidst much that is too indefinite for generalisation unless 
we study the religious aspect of politics, and when that is done, 
it will lie possible to find out the leading features of the type of 
evolution which characterised the development of that age. 

xVs the result of these inllueuces, the aim and object of 
political life changed. Every social and political act came 
to have a close connection with the cosmica higher forces and 
factors. xAll authority was supposed to tloiv from the divine 
guardians of the universe. The king as the upholder of order 
was regarded as the counterpart of the gods and as his 
authority and function.s partook of the nature of tlie former, 
a moral sanction for the acts and activities of the king was 
required. The purely human aspect of life was thus masked bj^ 
other factors. The king’s anthoriqy thus no longer depended on 
the people, but it was made to depend on the sanction of 
the higher universal rulers whom he represented. Charms 
and sympathetic magic were introduced. Symbols and sj’mbolic 
observances were made part and parcel of ceremonies. New 
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meanings and interpretations were added. The aspect of political 
life was entirely changed. The conflict of classes passed away. 
The social out-look broadened and the germs of constitutionalism, 
with defined rights and duties for the various elements in the 
body-politic, came into being. The work was achieved through 
the agency of religion and ritual. 

The installation or exercise of regal authoity came to be 
associated with sacrifices and ceremonial. The king’s accession 
was no longer complete with his choice by the elders, his pro- 
clamation and his acceptance by the whole people accompaiued 
with the older and simpler ceremonial. Bat, to become a 
lawful ruler he required the full support of the gods and there 
arose elaborate ceremonies of inauguration, which not only 
conferred the sanction of the gods but the acceptance of the 
people. Of these, the earliest and simplest was the Abhiseka 
ceremony of which we have a description in the Taittiriya- 
Brahmana ill. 7. 15, & 10.\ This work, according to Prof. 
Macdonnell, is older than the Aitareya, thongh Prof. BerrieJnle 
ICeith holds with reason, the ojoposite view. 

THE ABHISEKA CEREMONY — was the simplest of all 
inaugural performances. It began with a lioma wuth seven 
mantras. The king was first of all supposed to be re-born as the 
son of the sacrificial priests WJ ) and this 

fiction vested him with a sanctity which made his person inviolable 
to the people. Next, there were innumerable prayers for granting 
him an extensive kingdom and an efficient administration 

I I RfRrr: 

^^fTTfRI After till, =>, the king was asked 

to be the guide of men and called upon to give an understanding 
to protect the good and punish the wicked (sr ttwt 
19 
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Then there were prayers for the prosperity of cattle, 
the various castes of men and for Prajapati’s blessings on him 
( wg i ^35 w jigg nsiTaTg, etc ) 

Then, the king was made to sit on a tiger-skin and Rig- 
Vedic hymns for the loyalty of subjects and the vesting of all 
spiritual powers were chanted. The king ascended a chariot 
and uttered the prayer that his kingdom might not hear 
the sound of enemey bows and that success might attend 
him always. (tTf?; at tsJlJ | siiRt iZVPl; I 

I ?TT »ftqrrr*rfH¥f%SIJg 11) He was next smeared 
over with unguents and embraced by friends, relations 
and Brahmanas. Then, he was addressed by the Purohita 
as follows I I efirhr ^ 

I wggsiT w I 1 « 

^ I iftpiRTT 1 

TmrrfiT^fmw 1 Tim ii 

[“May the king be lustrous like the noon-day sun ; 

may he the noon day sun attain prosperity ;..,may the rivers be 
full, clouds rain in time, crops fructify ; may the king be the 
lord of a rich country flowing with milk and honey,”] 

In the hymns uttered, the use of the words prajUvan and 
pitre is worthy of special note since it points to the growing 
idea of paternal duties being vested in the monarch.* 

THE RAJ.ISUYA. — Other inaugural ceremonies for confer- 
ring higher sovereign authority existed and these were performed 
on specified occasions. We take the RSjashya first, reserved for 


® For details, see Tail. Br. II. 7. 15-17. and also Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit-Ecglisli. 
Dictionary, Vol. I. p 277. A summary of the det.iils is to he found in Dr. N. L»w’« 
‘Hindu Polity,” chap. IX. on Religious -Aspects, pp. 193-196. 
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great kings only. It was a complicated ceremony consisting of 
a long succession of litualistic performances which covered 
a period of more than two years. 

The succession of performances in it is described in 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita, the Aitareya Brahmana, the ^atapatha 
BrShmana, and the ^rauta Sutras of Katyayana and A^valS- 
yana. 

It included seven distinct sacrifices e.g. — 

(1) the opening Agnistoma which covered five days. 

In course of this, the Diksa transformed the king 
into an embryo out of which a deity was to be born 
and a covenant was made between the king and 
the priests to avoid dissensions. 

(2) the Ahhisecanitja or consecration in which the 

principal elements were, the collection of 
seventeen kinds of liquids, Partha oblations, the 
formal proclamation of the king, the conquest, 
the anointment, the cow-raid, vesting of immunity 
and the handing over of the sacrificial sword. 

(3) the DaSapeya or the ceremony of drinking the 

Soma cup. This was succeeded after a year’s 
interval by 

(4) the Keiavapurdya or hair cutting attended with an 

(5) Atirdtra sacrifice. 

(6) the Vyusti.-dvirdtra, succeeded by 

(7) the K^atradhrti or the wielding of the royal 

pow'er. 

This complicated ceremony was thus a compound of reli- 
gious rites with social and political functions. The chief object 
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of these was to appease the gods, to have their blessings, to ward 
off evil and to give a naoral sanction to the exercise of royal 
authority which was consnbstantiated with the functions of the 
gods. 

In course of this maze of ceremonial we find details 
about the growing political machinery and the prevailing 
political ideas. Thus, the RainahavimH or “ offerings to the 
jewels ” reveal to us the early constitution of the king’s 
council. — 

The jewels were according to the ^atapatha Br. and other 


authorities 

_ 


;1) The Commander of the army ... 



Tile Pontiff-adviser 

HTlfVfT 

(3) 

The King 

himself. 

(-1) 

( The ()ueen ) 

1 The Discarded Queen J 


(y) 

The Messenger 


(0) 

The Grama-leaders 


(7) 

The Chamberlain 


(S) 

The Charioteer 


(9) 

The Carver or collector 


(10) 

The Dice-keeper 


(11; 

The Keeper of games and forests 


(12) 

The Courier” 



* .Viuii.u.tiij-. tii-- n.uiio~ of the jewels. In the T.titt. Br., Go-nikartana 

am! PalSa.ila .nre . niilt' i .til l the liaj-iny.r inchi(li;il. In the Jlaitra. Satp., we find the 
V.ii^y.t ^ranmni .imi the Tak^.r-T!.ithakaraii, In tlic Kathaka, tliere is some change. 
Accurdint; to the S.it.io.ah.i. Br , t!ie king worshipped at the liouse of other queens 
wliether ili-c, tided or I'eloiiging to lower castes eg. the Vavata (the favourite), the 
P.vrivrkti (dis.eariled) .and in the A.'tvaraedha, the PSlagall took part. 
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The most important political function was the “ Consolida- 
tion ” of sovereignty which was vested in the king- elect. This, 
together with other allied ceremonies formed part of the 
Abhisecaniya. In connection with all these, too, we find a 
curious blending of ritual and state-functions. The ceremony 
which requires detailed description began with the offering of 
victims to Agni and Soma, and then further offerings were made 
to — (i). Savitr Satyaprasava. (ii). Agni Grhapati. (iii). Soma 
Vanaspati. (iv). Brhaspati Vakpati. (v). Rudra Pa^upati. 
(vi). Mitra Satya (vii). Varuna Dharmapati. 

After these offerings, the priest took hold of the king 
and uttered the formula “ may Savitr quicken thee for ruling, 
Agni for house-holders. Soma for trees, Brhaspati for speech, 
Indra for lordship, Rudra for cattle, Mitra for truth and Varuna 
for the Lord of the Law.” 

The priest further uttered a sacred formula praying, 
“quicken him oh gods! to be unrivalled so as to be without 
an enemy, for chief-dom, for great lordship, for man-rule, for 
ruling Over men, for Indra’s energy, — him, the son of such and 
such man, the son of such and such woman, whatever be his 
parentage — of the people whose king he is.” e.g. 

w ofFPimra 

TTsrr I 

The king was nest sprinkled over with liquids of seventeen 
kinds, beginning with the water of Sarasvati 
and each time the formula was uttered 
“ Bestowers of kingship bestow kingship on N. N.” After this, 
Partha oblations were offered, probably investing the king 
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with the position and authority of i^rthi Vainya the Heros 
Eponijmos who was the “ first consecrated among men.” 

Then the king was spiinkled over by men after he had put 
on the consecrated garments. The sprinklers inclnded a Brahmin, 
a Rajanya kinsman, a friendly king, and a Vainya who were 
clearly representatives of his subjects agreeing to his authority. 

He then put on the royal silken robes. He was thereupon 
proclaimed and his vow of faithfulness (Satya-sava, Satya-dharma) 
was recorded. He was made to ascend the different regions viz. 
east, west, north south and then stepped on a tiger skin, on 
which was placed a piece of lead representing NamueTs head. 

This was followed by the ceremony of Anointing with sacred 
formulfe, the process of anointing being supposed to confer 
Indra's vigour, glow of Agni, Surya’s splendour, and Indra’s 
energy. The king then became the chief of chiefs and the king 
of kings. 

After this he stepped three paces, symbolic of Visnu’s three 

Final acts of the Viki'amaria, Vikranta and KrUnta). 

coronation ceremony Thus having ascended the world, he became 
described. i • i , • . . . 

high over everything, and everything was 
below him. The priest then definitely reminded him of his 
functions and duties. — 

e.g. ^ I w wtsf% I 

srs? c^T ^ II 

Then followed other rites symbolically representing older 
methods of attaining supremacy. One of these was the mimic 
cow-raid in which the king was allowed to take away a herd of 
kine from the house of«a friend. Next came the game of dice 
in which the king’s victory showed his wisdom. 
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At the same time the king was made Adandya. The Adhvaryu 

struck him on tbe back and “ thus guided him 
Made adandya •! /r> , 

safely over judicial punishment {iJanda-vadha) 

and thence the king became free from judicial punishment. 

Next, the king addressed the Brahmin priest and described 
him as savitr of true impulsion, Indra of true power, Varuna of 
true power, Indra mighty through the people, Rudra the most 
kindly. 

Last of all, the woiden sacrificial sword was passed round ; 
the Brahmin priest handed it over to the king ; he passed 
it over to his brother who, in his turn, handed it over to the 
Suta ; from him it passed to the Sajata and the Gramani and the 
sword ultimately came back to the king. The king received the 
homage of all who including Brahmanas sat below. 

THE VAJAPEYA — Another sacrifice of importance was 
the Vajapcya About its performance there are differences of 
opinion. According to the Katyayana ^rauta Sutra, it was 
performed by a Sainraj, a prince of higher position than an 
ordinary king, while according to other authorities, it could be 
performed by any one. 

In addition to the usual oblations and ceremonial per’ 
formances, the chief distinguishing feature was the Chariot 
race in which the sacrificer, who belonged either to the 
priestly or the royal order, was allowed to carry off the palm, 
(^at. Br. V. I. 5.). Then, after a long interval, the sacrificer 
ascended the top of the sacrificial post, while those assembled 
th^re, threw bags of salt at him. He then descended from it 
and trod upon a piece of gold placed on a goat skin and next 
sat upon a throne seat. Another important rite was the 
fictitious Dice-play in which the king-elect was made to gain the 
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victory. We shall discuss the importance of all these later on. 
After further offerings the priest conferred upon him the 
superior ruler-ship of Brhaspati. 

THE AINDRA-MAHABHrSEKA.— Next, we have the 
The Aindra-Maha- Aindm-Mahahhiselia detailed in the Aitareya 
Brahmana, which mentions first of all the 
Punarabhigeka or the repetition of the Inauguration Ceremony. 
After describing this, it gives us the details and the 
importance of the Aindra-Mahabhiseka which was supposed 
to have originated in reminiscence of the election of Indra by 
the gods as their king in course of the struggle of the Devas 
against the Asuras (VIII. 12-14). The consequence of this 
Mahabhiseka was that it conferred on the king all the various 
types of sovereignty e.g. Rajya, Sa^mrUjya, Mdharajya, VairjcLya, 
AikarlLjya and ending with the the Sarbabhaumya which conferred 
the highest type of Imperial authority over the whole region 
extending from the hills to the sea As in the 

case of the Rajasuya and the Vajapeya, this Mahabhiseka com- 
prised a complicated ritual. But by far the most important 
ceremony of the whole was the oath which the priest administered 
to the prince. The king was made to take the oath “ whatever 
pious works I might have done during the 
time which elapses from the day of my birth 
to the day of my death, all these together with my life, and my 
children, you would wrest from me, should I do you any harm.” 


The Oath 


iTsif t J 

The importance of the ceremony as also of the oath will 
be discussed in their proper place. But incidentally, it may be 
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mentioned that the Aitareya tradition credited a number of 
princes (mentioned along with their priests) with the performance 
of this ceremony. 

THE A^VAMEDHA. — Next, we have the Atfva-medha 
The v«%-amedha Originated in the earliest period and 

ilescriije.^ Came to be regarded later on as the greatest 

of all sacrifices. What was its original significance and purpose 
we do not know at present. But, this is quite clear that the 
ceremony of As'vamedha was very old, and was performed by 
ancient suzerain mouarchs (?q5fT ?T5Irl). Its 

chief interest centred round the sacrificial horse which was made 
to traverse the whole neighbouring region and after its return 
slaughtered with ceremony. It began, according to the Yajur- 
veda, with the investing of the sacrificer with the golden 
ornaments (Bk. XXII). The horse was then guarded and sprinkled 
over, followed by other symbolical rites. Some animal-offerings 
were then made to several deities including Savitr and 
Agni. The horse was eulogised ami its protection invoked by 
whispering mantras in its ears. The king prayed for the 
prosperity of his kingdom and the community. After the 
performance of these initial ceremonies, the 
Its early origin. horse was allowed to roam. During the year 

of its sojourn abroad, ceremonies were performed every day. 
In the eleventh month after the return of the horse, it 
was bathed and harnessed. A stable of Aavattha wood was 
constructed and there it was fed on with barley. After the 
performence of all other requisite ceremonies, the horse 
was bedecked with jewels, and after some further rites 
slaughtered. After this, the dead body was circumbulated 
by the wife of the Yajamana. After some more rites and 
20 
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utterances of mantras the chief Queen was made to lie with 
uhe body with the object of facilitating the birth of a virtuous 
and vigorous son. Some obscene rites followed or intervened, 
which we may not describe in detail. 

The horse sacrifice is described in detail in the Vaj. ^am. 

Its later signiacanoe to XXIV), iu the ^atapatha]' and 

inpolitical history. Jq Taitt. Br. (III. 8). Whatever might 

have been its original significance, it came to have an importance 
later on in the politics of the Brahmana and the post-Biahmana 
period. The horse in the Epic literature, became the s 3 ’mbol of 
a conquering king’s sovereign authority, and in course of its 
roaming a man who held the hoi’se was regarded as an enemjr 
contesting his authority. This led to a war in which if victorious, 
the obstructor of the horse gained the position enjoyed by the 
conqueror who had let loose the horse. If, on the other hand, 
the conqueror proved victorious his supremacy remained 
unquestioned. 

Of the various rites, the ceremony of sprinkling the horse 
requires examination. According to the Taitt. Br. (III. 8), the 
horse was sprinkled over in the West by the Adhvaryu accom- 
pained by a hundred princes ; by the Brahman standing to the 
North and accompained by hundred K?atriyas ; by the Hotr 
standing on the East (facing west) and accompained by hundred 
“ Leaders of villages,” and by the UdgStr standing on the South 
and accompanied by hundred men of mixed castes. After a 
ceremonial bath and uttering of mantras, the horse was delivered 
to the care of a hundred princes clad in armour. Four hundred 
Chiefs were also made its guardians along with hundred 
K^atriyas on cars, accompaned by as many ^Qdras and 
Vaitfyas. 
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The A^vamedha waa performed by great princes like Bharata, 
Durmukha and AtyarSti. Many repeatedly performed it, Bharata 
being credited with the performance of 133. horse-sacrilices. 

A study of the above details clearly shows how sacerdota- 
lism was making a bid for the establishment of an orderly 
sovereign authority, closely modelled on that which prevailed 
in the universal system. As the Devas were the universal rulers, 
and as the king was (transformed into) their mundane counter- 
part with similar rights and responsibilites vested in him, the 
co-operation of these powers was sure to bring all-sided prosperity 
to men. Sacrifice brought such a desired harmony, between the 
divine and human elements with the result that not only peace 
and order was maintained, but the forces and resources of 

nature came to the assistance of men. A faith in the ideal of 

happiness resulting from this co-operation is apparent from 
the king’s prayers in the Eajaeuya and the A^vamedha. We 
quote one hymn connected with the latter (Vaj. Sam. XXII. 22). 

“ Oh ! Brahman ! let there be born in the kingdom the 

Brahmana illustrious for religious knowledge ; let there be 

born the RSjanya heroic skilled archer, piercing with shafts 
mighty warior ; the cow giving abundant milk ; the ox good 
at carrying ; the swift courser ; the industrious' woman. May 
Parjanya send rain according to our desire. May our fruit 
bearing plants ripen. May acquisition and preservation of 
property be secured to us.” 

^ wi: w. 1 


Ill 

Political Evolution 
Constitutionalism 

While ritualism masked the social outlook, momentous 
changes influenced politics. Monarchy came to be established on 
a firm footing and the king came to enjoy a constitutional 
position, by virtue of well-defined functions and duties formally 
vested in him, rather than subsisting on the mere personal 
relation between him and bis subjects, which was liable to 
disruption with the rise of strong rivals near him. Various 
causes and circumstances helped the elimination of the claims 
of rivals and kinsmen and it is easy to find a decided tendency 
towards the acceptance of the sole authority of the king together 
with the establishment of rules of hereditary succession. The 
religious literature gives us instances of such. For, in the PSfica 
Br. in connection with DvirSitra ceremony, we are told that 
with the performance of this ritual by the Kapeyas, the king 
of the Caitrarathi family became the sole ruler to the exclusion 
of his kinsmen (Panca Br. XX. 1 2. 5. e.g. g 

). Lack of evidence stands in 
the way of our multiplying such instances, but the tendency is 
clear and unmistakable and we find ample confirmation from 
the ritual connected with royal inauguration which conferred 
sole ruling authority to the king. 
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The strengthening of roj’al authority was due to various 
other causes and circumstances. First of all, an aristocracy of 
blood and service grew up and supported the king’s interest. 
All authority came to centre in the royal person and the old 
king-electors themselves, became dependents on royal will. 
Instead of Rajakyts or Kajakarlarah, they came to the termed 
Ratninah or jewels round the throne. Some of them came 
to be distinguished by the name of Rajaviras (king's fighters or 
supporters) and figure prominently in the ritualistic performances 
associated with the Rajasuya or the Rad-yagna. We have described 
these in detail in connection with the Coronation ceremonial, 
but here we may repeat that the Eatninal} included some of the 
early ofHcials in the royal entourage, while the Rajaviras com- 
prised the king’s brother, his sons, the Rurohita, and the Queen, 
in addition to the Suta, the Gramanl. Ksattr, and the Samgrabiif. 
{see Panca Br. XIX. 1. 4. I IItt in’? 

0 Xot to mention the Rajaviras, there also 
grew up an influencial nobility who came to be known as 
the Raja-matras. They are mentioned in the Kausitaki Br. 
(XXII. 0) and in the Sahkhayana ^rauta Sutra (XVII. 5. 3. 4.\ 
but no details are known. We find also repeated mention of the 
Rajanya-vandhus or those to whom villages were granted. 

Secondly, the king’s position was strengthened by the 
alliance with the priestly bodies, whose importance we shall 
discuss later on. As there was a preponderance of ritual, 
(which characterises a period of transition from triballism to a 
higher type of regal authority) kings came to lean on the support 
of the priest hood, since belief in the aid of the gods exercised 
an influence on the minds of men. 
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This introduced fundamental changes in political ideals and 
also modified the angle of vision so far as it related to political 
concepts. The chief ideal both in society and in politics was a 
regulated social existence, with well-defined duties and functions 
on the model of the universal system. Through the agency 
of ritual, the favour of the gods was assured to the king and as 
such, an amount of sanctity attached to his duties and functions. 
In lieu of this divine aid, the king was compelled to keep his 
pretensions within bound and to acknowlege subservience to the 
ministers of religion. The result of this mutual rapprochement 
was that, while the promise of divine aid ensured the loyalty of 
the people by clothing the royal person with a vestment of 
sanctity, the king in his turn was compelled to depend on the 
principles inculcated by the priest-hood and his irresponsibility 
was checked. 

Monarchy came to be glorified. It was clothed with a 
higher moral sanction and became not only regal but sacerdotal. 
In the eyes of his subjects, the king’s functions and duties 
partook of the nature of those vested in the divine rulers. As 
such, not only did he protect life and property, but performed 
sacrifices to win divine favour for his people. The RSftrabhrt 
oblations clearly point to this spiritual function of the king and 
some passages speak of the king’s protection of the Ra^tra by 
means of Brahmacarya and Tapas. ( ^ 

A. V., XI. V. 17).* 


’ According to the Br§lin)auical theory, Satya and Rta as well as Tapas on the part 
of the Creator, caused the evolution of the universal system. Indra won his position and 
the gods their immortality hy Tapas (B. V , X. 173 ; Taitt. Br. III. 12. 3. 1 ; Sat. Br. XJ. 
5. 8. 1 ; XII. 3. 4. 1.). 
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Furthermore, the king came to be regarded as tho protector 
of Dharma and of the BrShmanas as would appear from the 
formula uttered by the RajatartSrah in proclaiming a newly 

consecrated king {e.g. 35 ; 

••f^JTTfTSTfsr ▼J?TTS5rf5r 

TJIIW etc. Ait. Br. VIII. 17). 

THE PRIEST-IfJOD. — While royalty was thus glorified 
and regal authority deified through priestly support, this brought 
the latter to the fore-front. The representative of the sacerdotal 
order, the Purohita came to the front rank of state-functionaries 
and BrShmanas as a class came to be regarded with veneration 
and styled as mundane gods. (See ^atapatha II. 2. 2. 6, I 

^ aTir’in:..-.wg^%srT^?W 

etc.). This was due to their close connection with the 
ceremonial which brought moral sanction to royal authority and 
gave the anointed prince a sacred character. We have already 
alluded to the fiction of the king’s becoming the son of the sacri- 
ficial priest and this shows the importance of the priest-hood. 

THE PUROHITA. — The Purohita stood out fore-most 
and was regarded as the alter ego of the king. If the king was 
the counter-part of Indra and Varuna, he was the incarnation 
of Byhaspati and performed the Brhaspati-sava (Taitt. Br. II. 
7. 1 ^ ^ I 

^ h). He was regal ded as half 

of the king and his blessings brought victory in war. He 
appeased the gods and without him they did not accept 
food offered by a king ( H m 

’tTSlT inipif 11 ) At the inter- 

cession of the Purohita, the gods protected the kingdom 
(Ait. Br. VIII. 26 Wtm Ximj etc ). 
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So a king was to consecrate a Purohita and this man was to be 
looked upon as the protector of the the kingdom (Ra^tragopa) 
who conferred energy, granted success and made the people 
loyal and prosperous. ( 

fw: fiWTs^ iftte i 

Ait. Br. VIII. 25). • 

The Purohita was thus not a mere priest. He represented 
moral authority and was an adviser on important affairs of state. 
He seems to have accompanied the king in battle on his 
chariot and it was he who on behalf of the common people 
adminstred the oath, both in the ordinary Coronation and in the 
Aindra MahSbhi^eka. As such, he was honoured by the king 
who accepted him as a superior and washed his feet in 
submission to his authority. 

Privileges were conferred on him as well as on the 
Brahmanas His life was sacred, like the Tribunes in Rome. 
Transgression meant death or deposition to kings. As champion 
of the moral principle, he exercised co-ordinate authority with 
the king and he together with the Brahmanas claimed abso- 
lution from regal authority which embraced everything else in 
this world. This would appear from the formula uttered by the 
BrShmanas at the end of royal consecration that the king was 
lord of everything but in the ease of the Brahmanas their king 
was the divine Soma ^TWT ll) 

It was in the central region — the laud of the Kurus and 
the PaficSlas, that this type of monarchy was gradually evolved. 

It was there that authority was i-egarded as being divine or moral 
rather than merely political. The tendency to irresponsibility was 
fidly checked first, by the priests who exercised great influence. 
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Then, there remained the popular bodies who always asserted 
their rights carefully safe-guarded in the coronation ritual in 
which the priest exacted the oath. The king thus became a consti- 
tutional monarch only exercising authority limited by the law. 

We have ample evidence pointing to the limited character 
of monarchy of this region. Thus, according to the evidence of 
the Brahmanas, the great Pariksita suffered owing to his high- 
handedness towards the Brahmanas and if we believe in the 
Epic tradition, this cost him his throne and probably his life. 
The Brahmanas contain the tradition of the deposition of another 
prince — the Srnjaya Dustaritu Paumsayana who was expelled 
from his ancestral (dasa-purusika) domains along with his 
adviser Revottaras Patava Cakrasthapati. Instances of auch 
depositions are multiplied in the Epics. The Mahabharata 
speaks of the deposition of a king of Kcsala by his subjects while 
in the case of the Kurus, we hear of the constant interference 
of the people not only in matters of succession, but in all 
important affairs of state. Any violation of the king’s duties to 
his subjects, made him fear popular risings ending in expulsion 
from the kingdom. In the next section, instances from the 
Epic will be multiplied with a view to show the popular 
character of the Kuru monarchy. Probably owing to this, the 
Kuril country was regarded as the home of constitutional rule 
and Kuru-dharma had a halo of sanctity round it. 

Inspite of this universal tendency towards the consolidation 
of constitutional authority, the evolution of the political life in 
other regions was not the same. In the East, a greater amount of 
authority was vested in monarchs, with whom were developed the 
ideals of Paternal monarchy and of Imperial rule. The kings of 
UithilG, came to regard themselves as the fatheis of their subjects 
21 
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and took the significant title of Janaka (from Jana to give birth 
to ; Janaka — a father). The Brahmanas speak of the Samrats 
or Emperors of the East. 

The diversities of political evolution in the different regions 
of India find echo in one section of the Aitareya Brahmana 
(Vllf. 14). In that section we have an account of the elevation 
of Indra to the position of the highest Over-lord by the gods and 
incidentally a mention of the various styles and dignities which 
were conferred on the king of the Devas as well as on all human 
performers of the Aindra-Mahabhiseka. We are told that : — 
“’ifreiT ^ TTWTw: 

iwrs, i ^ ^ 5 Bcsr!t ttsitw: 

i ^ 

^ Tmrwt %q i^R i 

^ ^ 5r5Tq?fT 9^ 

fRcgr w 9T?Jt 

f%ftr ^ TTsrTJt: ^sjt^5HT*n ” ii 

The meaning of this passage is clear though in regard to the 
technical terms denoting various types of sovereign authority, 
we find hardly any explanation excepting those furnished by tbe 
commentators who flourished at least two thousand years later. 
Its evidence may be summed up as follows : — 

That in those days, (limited) king-ship flourished in the 
Central region i.e. the land of the Kurus, Pancalas, Va^as and 
UiSinaras. In the Eastern region. Princes arrogated to them- 
selves the dignity of Samrat or a superior ruler. In the South, 
the rulers of the Satvatas called themselves Bhojas or Enjoyer- 
Protectors, while in the West, the chiefs and rulers styled 
themselves Svarat. Lastly, in the extreme Northern regions 
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beyond the mountains, the people (Janapadah) consecrated 
themselves into Vairajua sovereigntju 

In regard to the last passage, the significance of the substi- 
tution of Janapada for Rajanah attracted the attention of the 
late Dr. Martin Hang udio found in it a clear reference to a 
kingless form of government. In regard to Vairajya, he pointed 
out that “two meanings can be given c y. (7) without king (5) a 
very distinguished king. In this passage we must take it in 
the first meaning, for, here are JanapaiJdh i c. the people in 
opposition to the king mentioned as abhisi/da, i c. inaugurated, 
while in all other passages of this chapter we find instead of 
them the rdjdnah or kings.” * 

This interpretation of Vairajya is significant in as much as 
it shows that republican states existed in the extreme northern 
fringe. We have however no clear details until we come to 
Panini or literature subsequent to him. From the evidence 
of the Aitareya passage as well as that of similar ones in the 
Brahmanic ritualistic literature, we hear of the following types 
of sovereign authority. 

Svarajya — It probably meant the dignity of a SvarSt. A 
prince was a Svarat, when he depended on nobody else. 
He was self-continent or an autocrat, so far as his governing 
authority was concerned. ( — sole-ruler). This form 

of government prevailed among the Apachyas and Nicyas where 

* Tlic meaning of VirSj will remain (Imilitfii!, tiie use of tlie prefi.x v>. may be ciii# 
to two .senses. It may mean an absence of regal authority or it may connote a higher 
type of sovereign authority. Indee.i, in many later woiks Virat appears as the term of 
honour applied to great kings. Srlkr?na is called a Virat, SamrSt and SvarSt- It may 
not be impossible that VirSt "'as originally the title of elected chiefs, but later on, 
the meaning underwent a change. Like the words Csesar or Imperator (which titlea 
were assumed by later kings) it alto came to designate a powerful king. 
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oligarchic principles long survived. A Svarat ruler was the 
first among equals and the evidence of the Taitt. Br., confirms 
it. ( n rin \ I ^*TT5tT 

I Tait. Br. 1. 3. 2. 2.) 

Samrajya — Samrajya was a higher type of ruling authority. 
A prince became Samrat if he was fully obeyed by all princes 
and people within his territorial jurisdiction. Samrajya later on 
came to signify an imperial overlordship especially in the East 
and the Mahabharata evidence points to the highest sovereign 
authority being vested in such Lord Suzerains. 

Bhaujya — It signified the dignity of a Bhoja or a ruler 
(enjoyer, — from an ancient root BAuy originally meaning enjoyment, 
but later on coming to signify ruling authority) or Protector. 
Probably the Bhojas of early times were the baronial aristocracy 
of the South who had established themselves over a subject 
population from whom they collected taxes and tributes. This 
interpretation receives confirmation from later evidence. The 
Yadava princes assumed this title and one of the branches of the 
Yadavas was known as the Bhojas. Later evidence shows the 
existence of the Bhojas in the locality of Kathiwar-Guzerat in 
the third cen. B.C. 

II. SOVEREIGNTY. — Next to the consolidation of royal 
power, ideas about the nature of the sovereign authority 
became more definite. From the primary war-lord and collector of 
vali or tribute, the king came to be regarded as a sovereign ruling 
over his people, the lord of the territory in which the people 
lived, of the material resources of the locality, the sole judge 
wielding the rod of punishment and the protector of Dharma. 

(a) The idea of territorial sovereignty became prominent. 
It was the result of the final settling down of the tribes, and 
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the giving up of their nomadic habits, of which we find traces 
in the earlier literature. Tribal names gave rise to place-names 
and almost all the kingdoms came to have fixed boundaries. 
In the case of the Kuru country, we have a clear account of its 
territorial limits. Territorial epithets came to be applied to 
princes. We have innumerable instances of this in the 
Brahmanic literature. A king PrStipiya of the Kuru family 
is decribed as Balhika (Sat. Br. XII. 9. 3. 3.) ; a second prince 
Bhima is described Vaidarbha or ruler of the Vidarbha region ; 
two other princes Dhrtara^tra and Ajatafiatru are designated 
KSsya or ruler of the Kasi kingdom ; two princes of Ko^ala 
are described as Kau^alya i.e. Para AtnSra and Hairanyanabha 
Such local epithets are very common and we find them 
applied even to ordinary people, to disticguish them from 
others of the same name. Thus Proti is called Kausamveya, Citra 
is called Gahgayani, Asvalayana is called Kausalya, while one 
more is called Naimis 3 ’^a. The importance of this conception 
of territorial sovereignty is also felt in the Coronation ritual. 
The king as we have seen, is made to ascend the quarters i e., 
the North, South, East and West, symbolic of his supremacy 
over these regions. Furthermore, as will be pointed out, the 
suzerain overlord’s ideal of conquest embraced the whole 
region of the country then known extending form the hills to 
the sea. 

(b). In regard to the newer ideas as to the nature of 
sovereignty, some further light is thrown by the Eajasuya ritual. 
As we have seen already, in the Abhisecaniya, the king was made 
to make offerings to Savitr Satyaprasava, Agni Grhapati, Soma 
Vanaspati, Brhaspati Vakpati, Rudra Pasupati, Mitra Satya, and 
Varuna Dhalrmapati, with a view to his investment with their 
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authority and functions. We need not stretch our imagination, 
but the text as well as the interpretation is so clear that it gives 
a full import of the ceremonies and their constitutional signifi- 
cance. The priest himself, thus addressed the king and prayed : — 

“May Savitr quicken thee for ruling, Agni for house- 
holders, Soma for trees, Brhaspati for speech, Indra for lordship, 
Rudra for cattle, Mitra for truth and Varuna for the lord 
of the law.” 

The meaning in apparent ; the prince was vested with 
supreme ruling authority and this comprised the general 
over-lordship of the people, full governing authority, general 
superintendence over the plants and animals {i.e. agriculture 
and cattle) and the power of adminstering the laws as the 
Vicegerent of Lord Varima, the divine Judge par-excellence. 
The consummation of investiture was attained by the king-elect’s 
stepping over the tiger skin (symbolic of his greatness and 
conquest of enemies ; cf. the epithet Vyaghrapratlka p, 98), 
his investment with the wooden sacrificial sword symbolising 
regal and legal authority, his identification with Indra and 
Varuna, and the proclamation of his immunity from punishment 
{Adandya) which in those days made him free from the jealousy 
or intrigue of rivals and factions. 

IMPERIALISM AND CONQUEST. — While Sovereign 
authority was thus consolidated, the princes of those ages 
directed their attention to conquest. Security at home freed 
their energies and these were devoted to exploits outside their 
own territorial limits. The desire for universal over-lordship 
floated before their eyes. This conquest, again, was not merely 
an act of military success, but came to be associated with 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices which gave it the stamp of 
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moral recognition. The conqueror who performed the Vgjapeya 
or the A^vamedha was not an ordinary mortal relying on brute 
force, but was one pre-eminent among men whose dignity 
approached that of Indra or the other divine rulers of this 
universe and as in the case of the latter, universal dominion 
over the whole of Aryan-dom “ from the hills to the sea” was 
the aim of the victor. The types of imperial authority varied, 
though at the present moment we have little means of deciding 
the nature and character of the Suzerain’s authority vested by the 
performance of the different rites. The only information is that 
supplied by the details of the religious literature which mention 
the different inaugural ceremonies for conferring varied types 
of authority. There was the ordinary Abhi^eka or coronation 
of a king and over and above there were the Vajapeya, the 
A^vamedha, the Punarabhiseka and the Aindra-Mahabhiseka 
all of which conferred higher sovereign power. 

LIST OF CONQUERORS. — The Brahmanas and the 
^rauta Sutras give us lists of such kings as aspired to universal 
dominion and attained it with the performance of the various 
rites and sacrifices. 

According to the Aitareya Br., the following kings attained 
supreme headship by the performance of the Rajasuya and the 
Aindra-Mahabhiseka. 

Name of kings : country. consecrating priest. 

Janamejaya son of Pariksit Kuru ... Tura Kaveseya 

^aryata Manava ... Cyavana BbSrgava 

^atanika Satrajita ... Kuru ... Somagusman 

^ Vajaratnayana 
... Parvata and Ngrada 


Amvasthya 
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Name of kings : country. consecrating priest. 

Yadhamsrausthi of the race 

of Ugrasena ... Kuru ... Parvata and Narada 

Vi^vakarman of the race 

of Bhuvana Ka^yapa 

Sudas Son of Pijavana ... Pancala (?) Vasistha 
Marutta, of the race of 

A-viksit Samvarta Angirasa 

Vairocana ... Anga ... Udamaya Atreya 

Bharata, son of Duhsanta ... Kuru ... Dirghatamas Mamateya 
Durmukha ... Pancala ... Brhaduktha 

Atyarati son of Janantapa... Satyahavya Vasistha 

In the ^atapatha Brahmana, we have another list which 
is of A^vamedhin kings. The kings who became universal 
mouarchs were — 

1. Janamejaya Pariksita whose priest was Tndrota Daivapi 

^aunaka 

2. Bhimasena Pariksita 

3. Ugrasena „ 

4. ^rutasena „ 

5. Para Atnara the Kosala king 

6. Purukutsa the Iksaku king 

7. Marutta Aviksita the Ayogava king 

8. Kraivya the Pancala king 

9. Dhvasan Dvaitavana king of the Matsyas 

10. Bharata Dauhsanti king of the Kurus 

11. Esabha Yagnatura 

12. Satrasaha the Pancala king 

13. Satanika Satrajita the Kuru;king. 
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The hat m the S5hkh5yana l^rauta is a little different. 
It mentions (XVI, 9) Janamejaya, (Jgrasena, Bhimasena, 
Srutasena, E§abha Yagnatura, Vaideha AlhSra and Marutta 
Aviksita. 

We have details about such conquerors in the Epic and the 
PurSnas. The Epic ]\Iahabbarata (Drona. par.) giv^es us a list of 
sixteen kings viz. Marutta Aviksita, Suhotra son of Atithi 
Brhadratha Ahga, Sivi Au^inara, Bharata, Rama Son of 
Ea^aratha, Bhagiratha, Dilipa, Mandhatr, Yajati, Ambariga, 
Sa^avindu, Gaya, Rantideva, Sagara and Prthu. 

The character of this imperialism was however different 
from that which later on ended in the unification of the whole 
country under one sceptre. These early conquerors, as a rule, 
remained, satisfied with the acknowledgement of their sovereign 
authority and demanded of the conquered only tribute and 
service. Consequently, their imperialism was a compromise 
between universal monarchy to the exclusion of sub-ordinate 
princes and of ^ full tribal independence. The annihilation of 
conquered princes was reserved for a later age and the newer 
Imperialism arose in the East. 

RETROSPECT AND SUMMARY OF POLITICAL 
EVOLUTION. — Before we pass on to the next chapter, we must 
attempt to summarise the character of political evolution. The 
leading events in the political life of the later Vedic age were 
thus — 

(1) The establishment of a consolidated royal authority 
strengthened by a military aristocracy and a priesthood. 

(2) Political integration through ritual and religion and 
the regulation of the functions of the variors elements in the 
body-politic. 
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(3) Definition of the functions of sovereign authority. 

(4) Desire for the establishment of universal overlordship. 

All these have been described in detail, but something 

requires to be said about the influeuce of the priest hood and the 
compromise it brought about. 

The priestly families who gained a recognized position in 
Th« prieathooii try politics, presumably cast their influence on the 
t» eatabiish .a baiauce. side of the de faeto ruler. That was some- 
thing the importance of which could not be minimised In our 
own days Clericalism is a force in Europe and the authority and 
voice of the priests and bishops still predominates in many 
countries. In the Middle ages or the Dark ages, it was greater. 
It was they who ruled the minds of men. They made and unmade 
princes and humbled their proudest opponents to the dust. 
They introduced order in life. They advised the princes, they 
spurred the people on to the cause of rational movements, 
humanism and progress. Science and democracy have knelled 
the death-knell of priest-craft but in spite of it, they are yet a 
potent force in civilised Europe, which nobody can neglect. 

In India the art or the ideal of the priestly class had a 
deeper inflence. It instilled in the minds of the common people 
a veneration for royalty and a faith in social self-realisation 
through the ruling sovereign. The anointed of Indra and Varuna 
wielding their functions was one who could not be dis-obeyed, 
since disobedience without cause was sure to bring the vengeance 
Need of ritual ; of the angry rulers of the universe. Sacer- 
of^ldle^ance dotalism thus inculcated obedience and led 
guaranteed. to the permanence of allegiance so long as 

the king injured neither in life nor limb and so long as he 
preserved the prosperity of the community. 
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Again, while regal authority was glorified and defined, the 
ruler of the people was put within cheeks. His Oath reminded 
him of his pledge to govern according to accepted rules of 
conduct and constantly inculcated upon him the duty of carrying 
out his part of the compact entered into with the solemn 
approval of the divine rulers. While this relation between the 
governor and the governed was thus laid down, the social and 
political outlook widened. The conflict of classes or the war 
of sections passed into the back-ground and a social conscious- 
ness came into being characterised by a subjective veneration 
for the interest of the whole. Last of all, there emerged that 
longing for the establishment of universal rule which was but 
the manifestation of the desire to realise organic unity so far as 
it related to political life. 

Sacerdotalism thus, introduced new ideas and principles 
and masked the real character of the impending change. It 
hid from the popular attention the fact that active popular 
control was decaying. In spite of this, it got approval from the 
people since it eliminated to a large extent the elements of 
violence and disturbance. Probably, the mass of the peaceful 
Vis welcomed its influence. Chances of war or disputes for the 
throne became less common and the ordinary people profiting by 
it thought it their duty more to obey than to question. 

While the priest-hood became the exponents of a regulated 
social ideal which they promulgated and the safety of which 
they safe-guarded from regal violence, their position in the 
political machinery was defined and limitations were pot on them. 
The concordat which was thus established between the two ruling 
principles, neutralised the grave consequences of the superiority 
of the other. The priestly ideal put a check to tyranny. At the 
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same time the evils of a theocracy were averted. The priests 
themselves became excluded from the chance of gaining political 
power. On this head, the discussion in the Aitareya Br. is 
interesting and shows how the relation of Brahma and Kfattra 
were conceived in those days. The two were regarded as the 
complements of each other. Their conflict was fatal to the king 
and the R&^tra. To the priest-hood was assigned a position of 
moral superiority, though in the body-politic royalty was vested 
with the highest powers and privileges. The priest in the 
Coronation sacrifice sat below the king. The latter in his turn 
was made to take the oath from the priest. 

The compromise thus arrived at was significant and 
remarkable in the history of the political evolution of India. 
It brought to a close the conflict of two opposite principles 
as well as the jarring interests and ideals of two sets of people, 
viz. the BrShmanas and the Ksatriyas, who by their conflicts 
and co operation have done much to evolve the various aspects of 
Indian culture. The race of hardy warriors, who yearned after 
uncontrolled dominion, deified power and sovereign authorty and 
sought the welfare of the community through its agency. Opposed 
to them were the sacerdotal caste the BrShmapas who felt more 
for the individual and looked for his emancipation though his 
own activity. They idolised law and order and opposed violent 
changes. The two thus closely connected, represented conflicting 
principles. The one stood for dominion and expansion, the 
other for systematisation and order. The one thought for the 
community as a whole, the other felt for the individnal. The 
one stood for collectivisna the other for individual effort ; the 
one for obedience, the other for self-realisation, the one for the 
will, the other for reason. The K?atriya ruler yearned for his 
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sovereignty “ indivisible and absolute ” while the priest 
contended for the total emancipation of society from politics. 
As a result of this conflict of the two peoples and the subsequent 
compromise, a regulated constitutional life came into being. 

The evolution of this regime, marked the end of that 
D«cay of popui.-ir primitive stage of polical life characterised by 
activity. lawlessness and indiscriminate popular inter- 

ference in everything. The decay of this popular domination is 
easily proved by the absence of the mention of the Samitis or 
the SatfigrSmas and the corresponding importance of the Sabhn 
or the Pari^at. The authority of kings legalised by the sanction 
of the gods through sacrifice, was consolidated by the alliance 
of the priesthood. Conquest beyond the limits of his state also 
strengthened the position of an abititions king. 

Yet inspite of this, kings never became irresponsible. For 
if ritual safe-guarded their position, it did not confer thereby 
irresponsibility or government according to will. The king 
never became superior to law and in the small states of those 
days, public opinion expressed itself freely. Tyranny or 
arbitrary conduct made the king lose their sympathy and 
ultimatety their allegiance. We have given one or two instances 
of the expulsion of kings. This right of expelling kings on 
the part of the people is also apparent from the ritual for the 
restoration of deposed monarchs. 

Furthermore, in spite of the consolidation of regal authority, 
real sovereignty seems to have remained vested ultimately in 
the people and their acceptance retained its old importance. 
Owing to the influence of the new ideas or the preponderance of 
ritualism, popular election and acceptance took a new form. 
Th^ becatne part and parcel of the ceremony of inauguration. 
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The formal proclamation and acceptance by the people through 

Vestiges of election sprinkling ceremony remained as im- 

«nd popular olioice. portant as ever. More-over, the constant 

presence of popular representatives in all inaugurations shows the 
importance of the people. In the RSjsuya, we find not only the 
Gramani, but also the representatives of the various orders. 
In the A^vamedha, too, the class representatives remained present 
during the consecration of the horse and its guardians were also 
selected out of them. This clearly shows the importance of 
public opinion. In truth, the change was more of form than of 
principle. The people retained their right which they exercised 
once to its very letter. But as complexities had arisen and as 
it was impossible to consult the opinion of all individuals, their 
participation in election and choice tended to take a ritualistic 
form. They were to remain present and at the same time they 
were to signify their approval by sprinkling water on the head of 
the new-elected instead of the practice of sounding “yes” or “no” 
or by clash of arms, as in the case of other nations of antiquity. 
How arose this practice of sprinkling will ever remain a 
mystery. The water with which the sprinkling 
was done, had also its significance since it 
comprised the water of rivers and seas sacred to the people 
and a mixture of these symbolised the sovereignty of the king 
over those regions. 

Similar significance attached to the other ceremonies e.g, 
the Chariot-race, the Cow raid and the Dice-play. They show 
the retention of older tests for recognising the king’s superiority 
in valour and physical prowess. His excellence in the Cow-raid, 
showed in him those qualifications which distinguished the early 
chiefs in the cattle forays. The Chariot-race too was important 
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since it served as a means of testing the military qualities of the 
king. In India it seems to have been often resorted to for the 
settlement of disputes. Even the gods, if we are to believe in 
the Aitareya Brahmana resorted to it to settle disputes and the 
victor was declared the winner. Similarly, the victor in the 
fictitious chariot-race was regarded as the fittest man for 
kingship. The Dice-play showed the sagacity of the new king. 


Note —It would be difficult to find out exact parallels of the ideas and rituals found 
in the Brahmatja literature, but instances may be cited to show similar developments in 
the history of other communities. The influence of cosmic beliefs on political organisa- 
tion is found everywhere in the ancient world. In Egypt, the king was the embodiment 
of Ha and his mundane counter-part, and politics w.as intimately connected with religious 
beliefs and ceremonial. In the ancient Sumerian cities, the PatesU combined the functions 
of royalty and priesthood. Similar was the case in Ancient Greece where monarchy in 
the Heroic period was more divine than regal or political. Though changes were 
gradually introduced through the uprising of the popular element, much of the older 
ceremonial survived. Among the Molossiaiis, there survived the custom of consolidating 
the relation between the king and his people by a sacrifice to Zeus, after which the king 
and the people swore to respect each other’s rights. (Greenidge G. C. H , p. 151). Tlie 
Romans too, regarded haperia n as something flowing from tlie gods and its exercise 
required divine sanction. Even after the fall of monarchy, this idea survived. Among 
the Hebrews, the king was supposed to exercise the authority which was vested in him 
by God and there existed the idea of a double covenant between the Almighty and 
the king and between the king and the people. Remnants of these ideas survived 
during the Middle Ages. Modem progress had put an end to many of these ideas in the 
nineteenth century, but we often find echoes of it in the utterances of some princes. The 
accession to office whether of Kings or of Presidents is often associated with Divine 
service and a complicated ritual. The king's oath even now retains its importance in 
many countries, especially in England. The oath remained of vital importance in the 
Spartan constitution where it was interchanged every month between the kings and 
the Ephors. 
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The Mahabharata 
Evidence 

'^HE history of the later vedic age can well be gathered 
^ from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, for, as we have 
said already, the Epics ought to be regarded as the traditional 
history of that remote period. We take the Mahabharata first. 

General political condition of India. — The original historical 
kernel of the great Epic gives us a detailed account of the Kuru 
rulers of that time and incidentally furnishes us with a 
contemporary general account of Indian states and clans. It 
is with this only that we are concerned but before attempting 
■jo show the amount of popular authority and control over tbeir 
princes or their government, we may survey the political condi- 
tion of India about the time of the Great War. From an analysis 
of the Epic evidence we know that : — 

(1) . The whole of Northern India was divided into a 
number of states more or less independent as far as internal 
government was concerned, but acknowledging the suzerainty 
of the paramount power of the day. 

(2) . That the Madhyade^a or the region round the Kuru 
Political life in cof’iitry was regarded as the intellectual and 

different regions. Cultural centre of the Aryans. The manners 
and customs of people of the western border i.e. those of the Madras 
and the VEhikas, were looked down upon by the people of the 
23 
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Central region. On the other hand, Eastern India was regarded 
as the land of the ^udras par excellence, and this is apparent 
from the denunciation of Anga by the king of Madra. Anga, 
Vanga and the coastal regions are described in more than one 
place as being ruled by mleccha princes. In addition to these, 
some of the ruling K^atriya families of the border region were 
regarded as Vratyas. Prominent among them were the Yadavas, 
the ruling race in the extreme south who had a sort of oligarchic 
ruling confederation. 

(3). The form of government varied. In the west, the old 
Aryan tribal principle was supreme and there were numerous 
petty states either ruled by local princes guided in all matters 
by popular opinion or were democratic republics. In the 
central region e.g. in the land of the Kurus and the Matsyas 
the rulers were princes in name ooly. In the Kura country, 
this popular sovereignty was so great that it is difficult to form 
easily an impression as to whether the government can be 
described as a monarchy at all. It is only in the east that 
the princes had a greater chance of ruling irresponsibly. The 
large number of wild tribes differing from each other in 
language, religion, race and temperament, the large number 

of elephants (a potent instrument in ancient 

Eastern Imperialism. - , , i • , , ■ 

warfare ) found there in abundance, the 
cheapness of other materials required for a fighting force all made 
it easy for the eastern princes to raise large armies with which 
to rule absolutely without even consulting the opinion of their 
subjects. The Aryan settlers were few and these consisted 
mainly of the ruling families and their hereditary officials, and 
hence there was no opposition from them. This made not 
only absolutism possible but fostered a lust for dominion 
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outside the tribal territory which was the limit of domination in 
the west and centre of India. To these, again, must be 
attributed the fact that the East was the land where the later type 
of imperialism took its rise — an imperialism which meant 
sonaething more than mere suzerainty and was nothing less than 
universal rule to the exclusion of local princes and absolutism 
to its utmost limit. 

In such a state of affairs, Jarasandha, the Magadha king 
thought of pursuing a policy of “ blood and iron.” He had many 
allies, the most prominent of whom were Vasudeva, the king 
of Pundra and Vanga, Bhagadatta of Kamarupa, and a number 
of central Indian rulers including the Cedi ^isupala and some 
of the Bhojas. 

Having thus given a survey of political development, we 
Popular rule in the proceed to cite evidence from the great Epic 
Kuru Country. jq show the extent of popular sovereignty in 

those days. As regards the central region, we take the Kuru 
country and describe its history in detail, because the MahSbharata 
records mainly the traditional history of that country. As to other 
states, we have only some passing reference or some occasional 
details only when we are on the eve of the great war. Under 
the circumstances, lack of information prevents us from giving 
details as to most of these except the Kurus. 

For the South, we must confine ourselves to the detailed 
description of the Yadava constitution and narrate some 
instances from Yadava history as recorded in the Epic to prove 
our point. 

Lastly, we must conclude by giving some details as to the 
tribal republics which retained their democratic constitution 
in the various parts of the country. These, as a rule flourished 
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in the frontier regions to the west and north or in the secluded 
areas. In the MahSbhSrata, these states are described as Gatias. 
Of these, we shall only give a list, and this will be supplemented 
later on by short historical notices on each of them. But, before 
we pass on to the other subjects, we must make some attempt 
to describe the general characteristics of these republics e.g. 

(a) They were outside the influence of the political forces, 
which operated in the Madhyade^a. 

(b) They were dominated by some particular tribe or by 
members of one caste. 

The Malavas, Yaudheyas, Trigartas and some other Ganas 
were mainly Ksatriyas. The Vatadhanas and the Madhyamakeyas 
were BrShmana ganas, while the Gramanlyas of the Indus 
region and the Abbiras on the bank of the Sarasvati were 
^udras by caste. 

The Kuru Country. 

To all readers of the Mahabharata it would be apparent 
that the epic is primarily the history of the Kuru country. 
From the historical kernel which now forms only a small fraction 
of the vast encyclopfedia, we have the following traditional 
account of the reign of five generations of the royal family 


• A complete history of tlie Kuru line of kings as well as the relation of the 
Kurus to the earlier Vedic tribes has already been attempted. We hold that the Mah&- 
bbirata is nothing but the traditional history of the Vedic period and we have tried to 
establish our point already. In a paper entitled “ Early Indian Chronology ’* an attempt 
will be made to identify the rulers of the Kuni line as given in the Mah9bhSrata 
(Adiparva, Chs. 94 tk 95) with the princes, who are found in the Rgveda and the other 
Saqihitjs. 
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Pratipa 

I 

» . ^ f 

Devapi Santanu Ballaika 

(inherited maternal 
grandfather’s 
^ dominion) 

I r: i 

Bhifma Vicitravirya & Citrangada 

j (by second wife) 

Dhrtarastra PSndu Vidura 

I 1 (Para^ava) 

i . i 1 . . 

Duryodhana and Yujnt?ii by Yudhisthira and 
his 99 brothers a vai^ya wife his brothers 

(by GandhSil) I 

Parik§It 

I 

Janamejaya 

Now, from the account recorded in the great Epic, we find 
that in the reign of each of these kings we have some consti- 
tutional events of importance to record and from these we can 
form an idea as to the extent of popular sovereignty. The earliest 
of these Pratipa had three sons e.g, Devapi, Bahlika, and l§antanu. 
DevSpi suffered from some skin disease. When old, the king 
thought of installing Devapi on the throne and made prepara- 
tions for his investiture Thereupon, the Brahmins, the elders, the 
rural people, and the citizens prevented him. They approached 
him and said that though the eldest prince was worthy and 
otherwise agreeable, he suffered from skin disease and hence he 
waa not acceptable to the gods. 
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Dissuaded by the force of their argument and the weight 
of public opinion, the king had to give way and abandon the 
idea of crowning Devapi. This however made him unhappy 
and he retired to the forest. Of. 

ff nig flrsfisTut; saw i 

^ ff^e^ g i 

^T<IT3rg II 

fiT«r: irsrTSfTnftr ^ ufftrr: ii 

fgsm'w: ii 

?T?r: i 

fsRTfTrf ^ II 

wig^^’ rm\ i 

pth^r ii 

sTP^fg^^rfr^rf: i 
fhfrgtn;^ Tr^fg ii 

Udyoga ch. 149. 

On his withdrawal, the^ second son Balhika became king 
for a time, but he too abdicated in favour of his younger 
brother ^antanu who was crowned king by the people and the 
magnates. 

I^Sntanu’s reign otherwise uneventful was marked towards 
its end hy an event of constitutional importance. It was the 
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Toluntary abdication of hid only legitimate son and heir to the 
throne, the celebrated Bhisma. The king being smitten with 
love for the daughter of a fisherman, and yet not daring to accept 
her on account of the hard terms proposed by the father of 
the girl, who insisted on the stipulation that the son of his 
daughter by the king would be the heir to the throne to the 
exclusion of the virtuous Bhisma, was in a difficult position. 
The dutiful son, to fulfil his father’s wishes, boldly went to the 
fisherman and asked him to bestow his daughter on the king 
and to remove all objections on his part, he voluntarily 
renounced his claim to the throne in a Sabha in the presence 
of the members. The story is given in the Adi-parva, ch. Cl. 
The whole transaction, we are told took place in the presence of 
the members of the SabhS. 

^intanu by this marriage had two sons Citrangada and 
Vicitravirya. The elder succeeded as king but soon he was 
killed in a war with the Gandharvas. The faithful BLi^ma 
acted as the regent of the state, serving the cause of his 
minor young brother and administered the state according 
to the counsel of his jealous step-mother Satyavati. Bhisma 
signalised his devotion by acquiring three brides for ids step- 
brother Vicitravirya (see Adi, ch. 96). One of these brides, 
Amba, was however sent back to her own kinsmen on account 
of her entreaties that she had chosen the king of the Saubhas as 
her lord. This however proved a great misfortune for her. The 
king of the Saubhas rejected her since she was the victory prize 
of another, according to the custom of those days. Rejected by 
both the parties, she in revenge implored the assistance of 
Rama Jamadagnya — the great champion of militant brahininism, 
to come and persuade Bhisma to take her for one of 
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his brothers. This being refused the two decided to appeal 
to the supreme arbitration of force and fought for several 
clays. 

The combat ended in a draw. The rest of the events 
is narrated in the Adi-parva. But here again we meet with 
another event of constitutional importance which though not 
mentioned in the Adi parva is incidentally narrated in the 
Udyoga-parva which seems to have preserved the true histo- 
rical account. In the 147th chapter of that Parva, we have an 
account of the history of the Kuru country recorded by Bhi^ma 
himself. From that we know that Vicitravirya who succeeded 
l^antanu was too fond of women and consequently fell a victim 
to Yaksma (Phthisis) consumption and at the same time the 
Kuru country being invaded by the terrible Brahmin warrior, 
Para4urama the king was banished by the citizens. ( 

Next, a pestilence broke out and carried away a large 
number of inhabitants and only a small portion of the popula- 
tion survived. There was no king, the government fell into 
disorder and the misery of the people knew no bounds. There- 
upon the people headed by the elders approached Bhisma the 
rightful heir to the throne. They together with Kali, the wife 
of l^antanu (step mother of Bhisma) besought the worthy prince 
to take up the reins of government and to [save the country 
from destruction. 

This however Bhisma refused. He reminded them of his 
vow (which he had taken before the assembly) of celebacy 
and of renunciation and persuaded the queen-mother to allow 
the widowed queens of the late sovereign to raise issue by 
the practice of Styoga. 
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Of these three sons, the eldest Dhrtarastra was not eligible 
for kingship as he was blind (Udyoga, ch. 147, v, 38 ). Vidiira 
too, was excluded being born of a slave-girl. Pandu thus became 
king though for a time Bhisma acted as the real ruler of the 
country. He however soon forsook the world and with his wives 
spent his time in the forest, making over his kingdom to his 
blind elder brother though this poiut is not clear in the account 
of the Adi-parva (ch. 119). The story of the handing over of 
the kingdom to his brother by Pandu is again put in the 148th 
chapter of the Udyoga-parva in the mouth of Bharadvaja. 
There Drona, the speaker, makes the statement that the people 
had accepted Dhrtarastra as king. 

The blind Dhrtarastra thus became the next king. His 
claims rested partly on his brother’s abdication and gift and on 
popular sanction. Probably, this popular support enabled him 
to rule, for there existed a section of elders, who never recognised 
him as king (Udyoga, ch. 147). 

It would appear from the following violas that Dhrta- 
rastra held the throne by virtue of his brother’s abdication, and 
acceptance by the people. Some of the Kuru elders like 
Drona regarded Dfartaras^a as a rightful king though they never 
thought of this as constituting a bar to the succession of the 
Pandavas. But others like Bhisma regarded Dhrtarastra as a 
mere figure-head representing royalty and sought to further 
the cause of the young prince Yudhi^thira the son of Pandu to 
the exclusion of Dhrtarastra’s sons. The views of Drona are 
found in the followingverses : — cf. 

^T5fT fw ^<t: i ? 


24 
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?T?IT II 

fRT: ir^n i 

^s^q^Pri fqfqq^ ?I?IT II 

Udyoga ch. 148. 

Bhi^ma’s opinion regarding Dniyodhana’s claim is found in 
his admonition to that prince in the midst of the assembly of 
Bharata elders and allies summoned to settle the dispute about 
the succession to the Knru kingdom. 

w xim ftim cfw i 
g qi^?:*Tqg JfffTsrr h 

^ TTW! w t gcrr: i 

WT ?n?r ii 

Udyo. ch. 147. 

wTrt n 

qTW^ Ti^’ q»qiH: sRqlqrqfqqq q; ii 

•J N> ^ 

fqqnl q’lq gqi^ifirq h 

incTsrQ^ qr^' |l Udyo. ch. 149. 

Elsewhere, the Mahabharata (Udyoga, ch. 147) gives us 
another account of the Kuril state and this throws a flood of light 
on the events and their importance. In it, Bhisma narrates before 
the assembly the whole story from his own abdication and deter- 
mination to serve his step-brother. Incidentally, we are further 
told that Vicitravirya was excluded from the kingdom by his 
people, and on his exile the people approached Bhisma (tadabhya- 
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dhavanmameva prajah. ksudhbhayapiditah — Udyo.,ch.l47-25) and 
requested him to ascend the throne which but for his voluntary 
renunciation was his and told him that it was the will of the people> 
that he should become king for the benefit of the people : cf. 

TT? ^ II 

q^TwnJTqqrmq qsrr: i^qqtfe m: ii 
qan — qq^qii: qaii; ^qi ?T3 it wq wqrq w. i 

q ^^qtir: u 
q qgn: qqx ssnfqfwjsiqT^; i 
•q^xqfijxjT qi#q qi: qfrqxgq^ftr ii 
qn^q q^ ql^ sr qqq qqq qi?iq I 
?qfii ^qfq m Tjf fqqrai^qqqsg ii 

qq; wiqT qn^ q % w » 

^xqi; nrtf^qrqraV. filSf^Tq qf^qr: i 
?TTw^wxTO5qHT qq ^iqfq qqxqx^ ii 

The people who approached Bhisma included the Pauraa or 
the townsmen (or burghers), the office-bearers of the state 
the priests and the Brahmanas. Their appeal fell on deaf 
ears and Bhisma true to his principles, refused to violate his 
oath. The story shows clearly how the people took upon 
themselves the task of filling the throne, and the language too is 
free frwn ambiguity. 
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However, matters soon came to a head. The sons of Pandu 
grew up to manhood ; their virtues attracted the people to their 
side and they began to speak openly for the accession of the 
Pandava prince to the throne. This was galling to Duryodhana 
the eldest of Dhrtarastra’s sons and he related to his father the 
story of the great popularity of the Pandavas (Adi, 141, 32-38). 
As the people wanted the Pandavas to be their rulers in 
place of Dhrtarastra, Duryodhana asked his father to banish 
the five brothers to the city of Varanavata, thus removing 
them from the eyes of the citizens. 

This however was a step which the old king did not dis- 
approve. But he feared the consequences of the step, which 
might lead to a revolution, in which the people were sure to 
take the side of the virtuous Yudhi?thira. The king feared 
for his own life and the lives of his sons, who were sure to fall 
victims to popular fury, and he expressed bis apprehension 
clearly in the following words : — 

’JrtT 5iroi<!lT ^ ^ I 

II 

? a?:T sn i 

This popular clamour for the young Pandava princes made 
the old king dread the consequences of ousting the Pandava 
princes from the state and consequently Duryodhana had 
recourse to the stratagem of sending them away to Varanavata 
to be burnt down along with the inflammable house prepared 
by the royal conspirators. Their miracrdous escape, their 
success at the Sr(t;iaijivarn of Draupadi, and their marriage are 
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well-known to all Indian readers of the Epic. At length, when 
the news of their success reached the ears of the old king, he 
along with his old ministers had the princes restored to their 
royal position, which was sanctioned by the legal right of 
inheritance and the force of popular choice 

1 Adi., 201 — 11). Here too the language is 
significant. The Pandavas are described as being established 
by virtue of popular choice. Their restoration however was 
short-lived. 

Events did not pass smoothly. The sons of Dbrtara§tra, 
who seemed to have based their claims upon the regency of 
their blind father, sanctioned by the handing over of authority 
to him by Pandu on the eve of his abdication, did not relish the 
prospect of the PSndavas’ succession to the throne and remained 
constantly on the alert to dispossess them through force or fraud. 
They invited them to a dice-play, in which the Pandavas lost 
everything.* Restored once more, they again yielded to the 
temptation of a re-play, lost every thing and departed, 
consenting to live as hermits for twelve years with another 
years life inctxjnito. When at the end of that period, they 
returned and claimed their inheritance. This was refused by their 
opponents and thereupon the parties had recourse to the supreme 
arbitation of might. Both allied themselves with friendly 
kings and India was divided into two great camps. All this 
together with the history of the war is too well-known to be 


^ This dice-play was of great significance. As we all know, it was customary for 
princes during their coronation to prove their worth hy success in a dice-play. Probably, 
this has been utilised by the Epic poet, .^gain, this dice-play does not show that the rulers 
could tranfer everjthlng Tit their will but that they merely staked their o«n rights which 
did not affect the liberties of the people. 
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narrated here, particularly because the subsequent history is of 
no use to us. 

Soon the great war was over. The Panda vas alone survived 
and the eldest of them became de fato ruler of the state by right 
of conquest. The old blind Dhrtarastra retired to the forest, 
but not before he had given an account of his rule to the Kuru 
community, both as a regent and a de facto ruler who had 
remained the titular head of the state for so long a period. Weak, 
weary, and worn out in body and mind, he craved pardon from 
his people for the sins of his sons ; recounted the past history 
of the Kuru monarchy, explained the circumstances in which 
the crown had been forced upon him, expressed his present 
inability to govern, and sorrowfully sought their permission 
to leave for the forest. At the same time, he handed over the 
reins of laivfnl authority to Ytidhisthira, in whose hands were 
placed the fortunes of his sujbects. The whole account is given 
in the eighth and ninth chapters of the Asrama-vasika Parva 
which preserves the farewell utterances of the blind king at a 
meeting of the Pauras and Janapadas of all castes not excluding 
the iStidras (A^., VIII, & IX). The whole account of this parting 
speech of the old king deserves our best attention. The king’s 
speech is uttered in a spirit of conciliation : cf. 

ii 

^ Tm: ii 




Dhritarastra's Fjim'ell igi 

fiHr tia(%sTrai?f: i 

nJ 

^f^eitssTgr; ii 


aiT5?rg: m5r?n*nw i 

m?l?TTOTH ^^I?T f%r^T^ ST ^‘aig; I 
?T?IT tITS^H(f?TT % ?fe<Tt «^rn»T»JeT II 

^ tii^amre afqnf^rr^ tw ^ i 
^ wwfiT ««rsif^i!r^F zit nmsTgr: h 
^<}UJ s<n'7r3nTTSl^r^ I 

rRrm 3ITHTH t Sfr!*! I 

rift "ifr? SI II 

^riaftif fNpitif smftjtr; i 
aft;f ffH w^igsnsf?! ii 


These are not the words of a tyrant haughtily dictating 
terms to his subjects cowed with fear of despotic authority. 
They are on the other hand, the words of a popular monarch 
who had ever leaned on popular support and who on the 
approaching close of his career was rendering an account 
of himself to the people in tones of affection and regret. Many 
of the words uttered by him are significant. Repeated apologies 
are offered; the next successor Yudhi^thira is placed in the 
hands of the and is referred to as a n&ysa or deposit, while the 
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the kingdom is described as a trust {nycisa) in the hands of 
Yudhisthira. 


gfiifed JTf msn ii 

wltfir w: i 

«?ir ^ ii 

^ s?iTH»j?rT: if?n 5TOT ii 

Lastly, after saying that he never offended them,(^l. 15 — 18.) 
he seeks permission to retire to the forest. 

On the retirement of the old king, Yudhisthira the head 
of the Pandava brothers, was accepted as king and he governed 
well. After his retirement along with bis brothers, Parik^it, 
the grandson of Arjuna, was raised to the throne with the 
consent of the people and on his death his son Janamejaya was 
crowned king by the citizens, the ministers, and the RSja- 
purohita cf. 

(Adi ch. 44. 5.) 

From the evidences summarised above, we may come to 
the conclusion that in the Kuru country popular elective royalty 
was the established form of Government. These kings, though 
they could claim the right of succession by virtue of their 
being heirs of past rulers, were at the same time entirely 
dependent on the people. The latter exercised their right of 
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choice and election and without their support, the king could 
not think of carrjdag on governineut irrespousibl3^ 

The popular bodies — The people thus remained supreme. 
In the Mahabharata and the Ramaj-ana, we repeatedly hear of 
organised popular bodies like the Pidtras and the J (Inapadas. 
But, bejmnd this we do not know anv' details about them i.e. their 
constitution, franchise, or mode of exercise of their powers. 
Everything concerning them has been lost. But it is not 
impossible to recognize that the Paitras were the burghers, who 
derived their importance from their residence in the capital and 
also from their guilds and other organisations, which were 
common in India from the close of the Vedic age proper. It is 
significant to note that they are everywhere collectively designated 
as Piirn-rdainah, Paurdh, or Narjardk. The Janapadas also seem 
to have been organised bodies. In later times, such organisations 
of Frenis, Pugas or Samavayas for various purposes developed 
into self-governing institutions,* which are described in the 
Smrtis, Details are lacking, not because they had neither 
organisation nor legal rights, but because their existence and 
influence were so well-known that none of the law-givers took 
care to explain them 

The King ns c?fsto<lina oj popular rights — The king thus 
ruled not by virtue of divine privileges, but by popular consent. 
The tributes he got from his subjects, were not spent for his 
own luxury but for doing good to his subjects. Such was the 

* The first tn draw attention to these self-sroverniuj;- h(.<)ies was niy fatlier tlie late 
P.andit Rai R. C. Sastri Rahadnr, whose article on the Municipal Institutions in Ancient 
India was imhlished in ISOS in the .lonrn.d of the Buddhist Text Society. Recentlv, 
the political aspect of same -nl'ject has hei-.i di'i nssed in detail hv Mr. K. P. .Tayaswal ni 
his ■ ‘Hindu Polity." 
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duty attached to the royal office from the days of the Vedas 
downwards. The king was merely^ a custodian of his people’s 
money and the Epic thinkers are almost unanimous in holding 
this opinion. Thus, when the sage Galava offered to a 
king the girl Madhavi in consideration of the payment of 
a heavy 4idka, the king expressed his inability and said — 
“ Whatever accrues to me from my people is not for my 
enjoyment, but belongs to the people fpaura-janapadSrtham}. A 
king who spends this money for his own pleasure, is neither able 
to achieve dharma or fame, nor gets any benefit after death.’’ 
Later on, in the .Jatakas, we find an echo of the same idea. 
Thus, in the Tailapatra Jataka, the king tempted by the Vaksini 
formally reminded the latter that he had no control over his 
subjects ; he was simply empowered to chastise the wicked. 

In lieu of his services to the people, the king received taxes 
which were regarded as bis miijes. Such an idea was a heritage 
from the old Vedic times and was fostered by the influence of the 
Social Contract theory, which arose towards the close of the 
that pei'iod and was elaborated by the Epic thinkers. The 
rights of kings were thus far from being absolute and in more 
than one place, taxes are designated as mere wages (vetaiia). 

Tgrranlcide or deposition of icicled kings : — Thrones of 
despotic princes were insecure. Irresponsible rule or high- 
handedness often made subjects rise in revolt and they put 
an end to despotism. Tyrannicide was common, and the political 
thinkers of the Mahabharata prescribed the death of the despot 
as the only remedy for tyranny. In more than one place, we 
have passages which call upon the people to put their vicious 
rulers to death. Nay, in some passages it is regarded as a duty 
(^5nti, ch. 67 I )• In one such 
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passage, which is preserved iu the midst of verses lauding the 
various kinds of gifts, we are told “that a king who failed to 
protect his subjects from oppression by robbers or enemies, or 
under wliose rule people starved or women were dishonoured, 
deserved death in the hands of the people, as if he were a mad 
dog.” cf. 

II ^ o 
fTTm I 

^airll qffigaTJjt 5T ^ II ^ \ 

'qTf^ctTT • 

?r § ?T5tqif^' q^T: tew 

qi wt ^ i 

^ sf ^ ii 

Anu. ch. 61. 

As to instances of deposition of kings, we have in the Alva- 
niedha parva, the account of the deposition of king Khaninetra 
of Oudh (A^va,, ch, 4). Elsewhere we have accounts of the down- 
fall of the Dandakas (Dandakanam mahadrajyam Aurvenaikena 
nipatitarn), the deposition of Arjuna Kartavirya, of Aila, and 
of king Dambhodbhava, who despised and maltreated the 
brahmins. Some more scattered accounts of deposed tyrants are 
found, and most of these names of such ill-fated tyrants occur in 
later literature. But, by far the most important is a traditional 
list of ill-fated kings as brought destruction on their race 
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by their sins and in this list we find the names of most 
of the princes mentioned by Kantilya in his chapter on ‘Indriya- 
jaya,’ (who were not identified by Dr. Shamasastry). In course 
of the debate before the Bharata war, Bhlnia mentions them 
(Ud., 71, 13-17) ch. 

ch. 74. ?T5IT5T: etc. 

5|)tiT5it sT^trrsra: i 

^T?T5Tt i 

II 

fw%^5Tf I 

flnmiwr i 

iral?i5rT §i^tarw: i 

Only Karala Vaideha’s name mentioned in the Kautillya and 
in Pali tradition, is not in the list. In a chapter of the Maha- 
bharata, he is described as a pious king discussing the Samkhya 
doctrine with Pancasikha, one of the earliest expounders of the 
system. His name however occurs in the Buddhacarita.'" 

Other forms of yoveoiment — But while we have nothing 
more about Northern India, we have interesting side-lights 
on the Yadavas, which enable us to know something of another 
type of government which existed in the south where that 
tribe of sturdy fighters ruled. In the days of the great war, 

wamtji q n ni.Mhnruritu, i'-. SO. 
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the Yadavas were not regarded as Ksitri 3 ’as of pure Aryan 
blood but as Vratyas. So said Bburisravas to Arjuna who 
following the advice of Krsna bad cut off bis bauds, while he 
was about to smite bis rival Satyaki. ' lie reproached Arjuna 
for following the advice of Krsna, and attributed bis misdeeds 
to bis conuectiou with the Yadavas, whom be described as not 
only wicked and perverted in- nature but also Vratj'as. More- 
over, it is welbknowu to all students of the Mababharata that 
there prevailed among them not only marraige with tirst cousins, 
but also other customs which did not lind place among the true 
Arj'ans. 

From the Epic, we learn that the Yadavas had a peculiar 
republican constitution. They were a Confederation of several 
independent clans and comprised among others the Bhojas, 
Andhakas, Vrsnis, and Kukuras among them. Each clan 
was ruled by its hereditary chief, but the government of the 
whole confederation was vested in an assembly of the chiefs who 
exercised independent local jurisdiction. This assembh* was 
under an officer called Sabhapati, who in times of emergency 
summoned the Yadava princes and Elders to assemble in the 
Sabha. (Sabha-parva ch. 220, 10-1.3). It was the Sabhapati who 
summoned the Y^adavas to arms b.v beat of drums and communi- 
cated to them the tidings of Subhadra’s abduction by Arjuna : 

The Confederation as a whole, had no king in the 
ordinary sense of the word but had an elected chief who acted 
as the President. The affairs of the state were managed by the 
body of Elders whose voice was supreme. Vasudeva or ^likrsna. 
regarded later on as the incarnation of God himself, was one of 
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the elders. In ch. 81, sloka 25 of the ^auti Parva, he is 
described as one of the Sangha mukh 3 'as of the Yadava Sangha 
and is warned bj’ Narada to guard against dissensions in the 
Sangha as this was sure to destroy the Confederation. These 
chiefs, however, seem to have retained autonomous jurisdiction 
over their own subjects and tribesmen. Their independence 
is to be inferred from the following passage which describes the 
chiefs of the Yadavas, Kuknras, and Bhojas as loke^varas or 
“rulers of men themselves.” cf. 

But, while they retained L,cal jurisdiclion and riding author- 
ity, they were not crowned kings in the strict sense of the 
word. This would appear from s'l. 29, ch. XXXYll, of the Sabha- 
parva, where, in course of the dispute regarding the arghya, 
the Cedi ^isupala takes exception to the selection of ^rikrsna 
on the ground that he was not Avorthy of that high honour 
as he neither came of a royal family (a-raja), nor had ever been 
crowned king. cf. 

rTETT II 

Republicanism and Krsna . — Before we conclude our 

account of the Yadavas, we must say something of ^rikrsna 
undoubtedly the central figure in the present version of the Epic 
narrative. Great as a religious teacher and equally prominent 
in war and politics, ^rikisna today is regarded as an incarnation 
of the Deity. His political career and teachings as described 
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in the Epic, show him to be worthy of that reverence, with 
which India invokes his name and no account of the Maha- 
bharata politics will be complete, unless we attempt to set forth 
the main outlines of his policy or the part he played in the 
political life of contemporary India. Here we summarize his 
activities during the three important phases of his career ; — • 

(1) . By birth, Krsna Vasudeva was a Vrsni prince and 
a scion of the ruling Yadava Ksattriyas. The efforts of his 
earlier life were devoted to the destruction of the power of 
Kamsa who had usurped the headship of the Y’adavas and 
was trying to perpetuate absolute power, in league with a 
number of eastern princes i.e. Jarasandha and his allies vi:. 
Bhagadatta of Kamarupa, Vakra of Karusa and Pundra 
Vasudeva, lord of Vanga, Pundra and the Kiratas. This league 
was joined by some Ksattriya princes like the Cedi ^isupala 
and Bhismaka and this compelled some of Ksattriya princes 
to move westward. The Ya lavas like the princes of the 
^uraseuas, halvas, Paticcaras, South Panca'a and East Kos'ala, 
had to move and they retired to the fortified city of Kusasthali, 
and to Dvaravati. 

(2) . After his success against Kamsa whom he killed, he 
set up Kamsa’s father Ugrasena as the elected President 
of the confederacy and tried to re-organise the Yadavas. He 
directed his energies against Jarasandha (whose daughter Kaipsa 
had married) and tried to free India from the consquences of his 
policy of ‘blood and iron,’ It was the practice of the latter to 
uproot all local monarchs and to imprison or slaughter them. He 
and his allies had thus become a menace to the Ksittriyas of the 
west and so Krsna revived the “Ksittriya League” composed 
of the Ailas and the Iksakus and called upon Yudhi^thira to 
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perform a Rajasuya, a preliminary step to which would be the 
overthrow of Jara-^an lira, i'he latter was despatched more by 
stratageaa than force and lies sijsi Sahadeva was put on the throne 
of ilagadha. 

{■'}). The last phase of Ivrsn i’.s life was devoted to the settle 
meut of the dispute between the Kanravas and the Pandavas. 
He tried his best to win over or persuade Dnryodhana to a 
policy of conciliation but failed. Dnryodhana did not only 
not listen to his cannsels of moderation but went so far as to 
attempt the imprisonment of Krsn i. 

In the Assembly which met on the eve of the Bharata war, 
when all efforts at mediation or corapi’omise failed, Krsna deliver- 
ed a number of speeches in which he called upon theKuru elders 
to avoid a fratricidal war. His arguments won over most of them 
to his views, but even then Dnryodhana proved obdurate. There- 
upon Kisna delivered his liual address and called upon the Kurus 
to act on the principle of sacritioiug the disturbing elements in the 
royal family for the general good. He asked them to follow the 
example of the Yadavas by arresting Dnryodhana and his 
counsellors and thus to restore peace. Udyo. ch. 128. 

cf. i 

^1%rr WRrTT: II 

fcf<5T3?jg' =fc^i Jirt: ii 
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WTrTTaa^l’sjirg; II 

?T?iT JJiffsi ’gIf^ I 

g'ST ^;sqTO5i^ni tn^twr: nzi'^ci ii 

f fi^‘ (?i$f[ I 

^ITri ^T^TS II 

TT5I5T ^T ?i?f; ui^l: I 

fifl^ 5T ^513^ 5 ; 11 


The Democratic Danas — Next to these limited monarchies, 
oligarchical confederations and despotic states, we have a large 
number of Ganas the administrative machineiy of which is so 
well described in ch. CVII of the ^autiparva and which has 
been so ably explained and interpreted by iMr. Jayaswal. We 
find mention of a large number of these Ganas in chapters 
describing wars or conquests and incidentally we have some real 
geographical and political data throwing light on the political 
life of the country. 


The more important of these Ganas were ; - 


1. The Vaudheyas. 

2. The Jlalavas. 

3. The ^ivis. They are men- 

tioned along with the 
Trigartas, Ambasthas 
and Malavas. 


I. 'I'he Audumvaras. 
o. The Vrsnis & Andhakas. 

6. The VatadhSnas 

7. The MSdhyamakeyas. 

8. The Trigartas 
9 The Ambasthas. 


For a detailed discussion of Gana government, our 
readers are referred to the MahaldiSrata or the pages of 
Mr. Jayaswal’s book. Here we may sirnpily summarise their 
2R 
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leading features e.ij (a) These Ganas were aggregates of kulas 
and gotras and were dominated by men of the same caste or 
family ^saiT; stTrllT ^ n). They seem more- 

over to have been democratic bodies. 

{h) Sovereignty was vested in the people. All bad equal 
rights and burdens, participated in public matters and bore arms 
in war. 

(c) There was a body of Mukhyas or Ganottamah who ruled 
these CorjDorations, All measures required popular approval 
though on certain matters requiring secrecy, the leaders 
deliberated in secret and then took public sanction. 

Summary of the evidences furnished hy the Mahahhdrata 
kernel . — When we summarise the above evidence of the 
Mababharata kernel, we further find that — 

\t) In the 1 adava country and in the land of the Vahikas 
A non-monarchical form of government existed. The Yadavas 
formed a republican Confederacy of small clans, each clan 
having its hereditary chief, but the affairs of the corporation 
were entrusted not to one particular hereditary monarch, but to 
a body of elected f Iders or Sangha-mukhyas. 

{n) In the secliuied nooks and corners or in fastnesses, 
Gana states existed and in these there were democratic popular 
.'constitutions. 

(Jii) The East, especially the land of Magadha had became 
the centre of an Imperialistic movement, the nature and 
character of which was entirely different. 

{ir) In the land of the Kuius, Pancalas, Matsyas and most 
other regions of iladhyadesa, monarchy of the type described 
in the Brahamana literature, was the accepted form of 
government. 
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(v) In these states of the Madhyade^a, the Sabha voiced 
public opinion. The Faiiras and Janapadnf) were all-powerful 
bodies which could not be barred even from talking of the 
deposition of a de facto ruler. 

(r/) Ministers though royal servants, relied on public sup- 
port also. Indeed, raura-jdnapad t-prhja is an almost permanent 
epithet throughout the Mahabharata. (due Epic passage is more 
significant and speaks of a king proclaiming the chosen minister 
in his Sabha (instance of Kaiika i r. Vudhisthira in disguise, in 
the country of Virat.) 

Political Tendencic.i. — Moreover, the Mahabharata tradition 
gives us hints as to the main political tendencies of the day. 
Of these, the two following are worth mention : — 

(f) The Mdpadha Tyiipcrkdistic movement : — This was a new 
thing in politics. The attempt of Jarasaudha to uproot all 
monarchs, to put them to death and to unify the whole country 
was a new departure from old politics. The mention of i\Iagadba 
is indeed significant For, as we shall see later on, this was the 
region where all subsecpient empires i.c. those of the ^aisunagas, 
Nandas, Mauryas, Guptas, and lastly the Palas originated. 

(TI) The counter-movement of RepyibUcnnism : — Of this the 
greatest champion was Srikrsna, the Yadava elder. His views 
and aims have already been given. 

Real popular control . — The most important point, which no 
historian of ths Epic fails to observe is that though monarchy 
was gradually making its advance in the central region, yet the 
ruler was not as yet irresponsible or free from real popular 
control. Interferences in matters of succession are significant in 
themselves and we find such interferences on the part of the 
people in most cases. In the case of ^antauu, his father was made 
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to bow before popular opposition. In the case of his sou Bhisuia, 
the young prince made his renunciation before the Sabha. In 
the case of the next generation, Vicitra-virya was indeed allowed 
to become king, but he was exiled on account of his addiction 
to women, and Bhisma was called upon to ascend the throne. 
Next, Pandu became the ruler and on abdication handed 
over power to Dhrtarastra. The latter accepted this office and 
his acceptance being ratitled by the people became a real king. 
The question as to who would be successor gave rise to a 
difference in the publi*' opinion and two parties were formed, m. 

(u) ( )ne of these regarded Dhrtarast ra as a true king, on 

account of his (i) brother’s gift (ii) and the subsequent ratifi- 
cation by the people. (A) The other party clearly regarded him as 
a usurper, and the sentiments of that party were voiced by 
Bhisma. 

Though for a time the creation of two different seats post- 
poned a civil war, yet the popularity of the Pandavas, made 
DhrtarSstra always alive to the dangers of a popular rising. 

This peculiar nature of the Kuru constitution is worth 
noticing. There is monarchy indeed, but the “anointed” 
was more of a mandatory of the people than an irresponsible 
tyrant. Indeed, the last words of the old Dhritarastra addressed 
to the Kuru multitudes reveal to us the real character of the 
monarchy, when the old king speaks of leaving Yudhisthira as 
a “nyasa” or deposit in the hands of the people and of entrusting 
Yudhisthira with the noble duty of protecting the people. Such 
being the prevailing idea, in all cases of succession to the throne, 
the people assembled and selected their kings. This has been 
proved in the case of ^antanu, Viehitravirya, Dhrtarastra, 
Pariksita, .Janamejaya and his successors 
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Checks on rejjal auihorii;i. — Furthermore, iu the Mahabbarata, 
we tind evidences which confirm some leading features of the 
political life described iu the Brahuianic literature. The limited 
authority of kings of the Ivnru line, the deposition of unrighteous 
rulers and the constant vigilance on the part of the Pauras and 
Janapadas against kingly high-handedness have already been 
narrated. Next, we pass on to point out some more facts, to show 
not only this parallelistii, but also tht* existence of some 
constitutional checks on regal authority, of these we may 
mention the following 

(1) The constitutional limitations imposed on regal autho- 

rity, by the king’s Coronation Oath. 

(2) Checks on ministers and their moral liability to look 

to popular interests. 

(3) Existence of the popular element iu the Iloyal Council. 

(4) Prev’ailing political ideas, which inspite of the influence 

of sacerdotalism or of paternalism recognized the 
ultimate sovereignty of the people and regarded the 
king as the custodian of popular interests who 
received tribute and allegiance in lieu of righteous 
rule. The moral right of revolution was also 
supposed to reside in the people. 

The royal oath, at the time of coronation was the most 
important of the constitutional limitations. In (ch. LIX. of) the 
^antiparvan, we have the traditional account of Vena’s deposi- 
tion by the ^sis and the birth and inauguration of Prthu and 
incidentally we have mention of the oath taken by him at 
the instance of the Devas ■ — cj, 

^ i 

gw w# I fWSTW: I ^ 
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fri^tcT IfcT^' ^TfTI^f?T q^Srrg ii ^ oc 

This oath limited the scope of regal activity to the protec- 
tion of the people, maintenance of law and order, respect for 
social privileges and the punishment of wrong-doers only. The 
importance of this coronation oath imposing obligations on the 
king is echoed by many parables of the Mahabharata. To quote 
one of many such, we find in the story of Nrga (Anu^asana 
ch. LXX ), that Yama reminded the king that his punishment was 
due to his non performance of his Oath of protection {7f=effiT^f^ 
’i\w ^ ttfri’gf =gT^fii ffw i 

Other limitations existed, r/:., the king’s subservience to 
the laws ecpially with his subjects, his inability to impose extra 
taxes at will and his obligation to carry out the duties entrusted 
to him As the ^anti-parva expressly says (ch. LXXXVII — 26-33) 
extra taxes coirld be imposed only with popular sanction. 

^f! nitsti rs . — Next to the oath, there was the activity of the 
ministers and the weight of public opinion expressed in the 
Sabha, whicli on important occasions the elders and prominent 
men of all castes attended. We find even women of position 
like Kunti and Gaiidhari giving their advice. Ministers though 
royal servants were morally responsible to the people. 
Pre-eminent among the minister-advisers was the Pnrohita, who 
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according to the ^autiparva shared with the king his functions 
and merits ITT^ | LXXII. 18.) Then 

came the BrShmana advisers, whose opinion had a great weight 
in as much as their position and life was safe-guarded by their 
imrauuities. The position of the Puroliita would appear from the 
pre-eminence of Varfisrha in the adminstratiou of Ayodhya after 
Daaaratha’s death and even of Dhauniya (a man of less repute 
and wanting in strong personality) who is entrusted with the 
regency and the safety of the capital along with Yuyutsu in 
the Asramavasika parvan,* ( ^ I 

II XXIIL 15 Duryodhana also 
consulted his priests whenever he wanted to raise money. 

Caf!ie representation in the Couneil. — X^ot to speak of the in- 
fluence of the Brahmanas, the weight of the ministerial council 
was augmented by the presence of ministers of other castes who 
represented the opinion of their respectiv'e social groups The 
chapters of the Rajadharma speak of eight mantrinah (not speci- 
fied by name, but including, the ^uklamatya, Senapati, Pratihara, 
^iroraksa, Duta and Sandhivigrahika. See Isanti Cb, LXXXV.) 
and specifically mentions in addition, the Council of Amatyas 
comprising four Brahmins, eight Ksatriyas, twenty one Vai^yas, 
three ^udras and one Suta. ft, 

gwifw q JrgTWTrlTIJT mgstriw I i 

“ggO ai'SPtrrsr ^imTgtisT ig^sr i 

’gfcrgiw ?t?jt ii« 

tffg gj?:T5T ginfair iic 

hwt ii 
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The I'elation between the two bodies is rather meagre, but 
evidently, the consultation was made with the eight mantrinah 
and then the proposed measures were given out to the Council 
for opinion (’ifSTsit I ffri: 

The reference to ^udra ministers should not 
be regarded merely as an instance of idealism but it was a fact 
since we find caste representatives already in the Brahmanas in 
connection with all the inaugural ceremonies The MahSbharata 
gives us instances of ministers of lower caste like Vidura, 
and Yuyutsu. Not to speak of ministers of lower caste, any 
one maintaining order and protecting life and property was 
allowed due reverence, I 

38-LXXVIII. ^Snti ) 

They were morally liable for giving right advice to the 
king (if we are to belive in the Epic evidence). Various causes 
and circumstances stood in the way of the growth of a legal 
responsibility in such an early period but inspite of this, the 
prevailing political ideas fastened moral responsiblity on the 
ministers and this appears from passages the meaning of which is 
very clear. In one place, we are told that unrighteous ministers 
go to hell and in another, it is laid down that they deserve death 
in the hands of the people ( ^trr^»TT: I 

gTrT: n 17— of. LXXXV, Isanti ; and 

ll). There are evidences to 
prove that ministers who were appointed by the kings were 
some times proclaimed to the people (cr. the account of Virata’s 
proclamation of Yudhisthira in his Sabha). 

This simpler state of political life and the popular 
character of monarchy thus receives ample confirmation from the 
tradition of the Epic kernel. We have seen how limited the 
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authority of kings was in tliose days ; how they always feared 
the anger of their subjects and how government though vested 
in the king depended mainly on tl)e opinion of the people. The 
states were small and the various popular bodies were efficient 
in checking royal high-handed-ness. The Assemblies of the 
c ty or of the country remained active and always imposed 
their will on their rulers. This state of affairs will receive some 
more confirmation if we an il}’se the prevailing political ideas 
of those days. The idea of a contract subsisting between the 
ruler and the ruled, the conception of kings as guardians of 
the public interest, the belief that the tax piid to the king was but 
his wages, all go to pn.ive the existence of popular sovereignty 
and of limited monarchy. For the present, however, we refrain 
from any detailed discussion of these, since, the ideas found 
in the Raja-dhartna chapters are mingled with some others which 
belong to a later age. The super-position of varied strata 
of thought and speculation stand in the way of utilising this 
material with reference to this period. We reserve a fuller 
discuS'ion of these for the next chapter, in which we shall enter 
into an anal3"sis of the political condition which preceded 
the gradual decay of popular sovereignty and the rise of pure 
monarchy. 
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Ramayanic Evidence 

The picture of political conditions furnished by the Ramayana is 
absolutely the same as we get in the Epic kernel, the former 
depicting rather a more primitive political life. Ayodhya was 
like the Kuru kingdom, a monarchy ruled b}^ the Aiksaka princes 
with whom the royal office was hereditary. But inspite of this, 
the rulers were far from being irresponsible. They depended 
on the advice and counsel of their Purohitas and Aroatyas, and 
on all important occasions, the popular bodies exercised their 
rights. The Pauras, the Janapadas, and the leaders of castes 
and guilds were potent factors in the adminstrative system. 
Their voice was supreme and the king was bound to take their 
advice on all important affairs of state. The Rajakrts or king- 
makers who are repeatedly mentioned in the Atharva Veda and 
the Brahmanas figure prominantly in the Ramayana We have 
innumerable instances to prove the truth of the above statements. 
Thus, we find Dasaratha consulting bis suVg'ects i e. the 
Brahmanas, Bala-mukhyas, Pauras and Janapadas (Ayo. II. 19-20 

t) before coming to a decision 
about the Yauvarajya of Rama (Ayo. ch. IV,). We find them 
all eagerly awaiting the Yauvarajya of Rama (.'Xyo. ch. XIV 
XV ) and on the death of the king, they gathered with a view to 
the restoration of order in the kingdom, at the instance of 
the sage Va^istha (Ayo. ch. LXXXD. Again, the Naigamah. 
and NSgarikah accompanied Bbarata in his mission to find Rama 
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(Ayo. LTXXXII) and they called upon him to assume kingship 
(Ayo CXI). Finally, wh' u Rama returned from the war vic- 
torious, the people e,g the Panras, Jauapadas, the ^reni-mukhyas 
and the Elders welcomed him. (Lanka, ch. CXXIX). 

While these instances show popular participation in all 
important affairs of state, some more may be cited to show 
the amount of authority the}' exercised. Form these it would be 
clear, that it was within their rights to expel wicked princes, to 
fill up the throne if there were any vacancy caused by abnormal 
circumstances, or to appoint a Regent to fill the throne. 

Of the expulsion of a wicked prince at the instance of the 
people, we have the story of the exile of Asamafijah (see Bala. 
XXXVIII) The full story of his expulsion is given in the 
XXXVIth chapter of the Ayodhya-kanda where the Jlahamatra 
Siddhartha gives a true account in order to refute the views 
of Kaikeyi that the king could expel his eldest son if be so 
wished. The true cause of Asamanja’s banishment was that, the 
prince used to drown the children of his father’s subjects in the 
Sarayu. Hence the people asked the king to punish him and the 
latter following their advice discarded him. c/. 

ft 1 

qq 11 

^ iTfifflsrr 1 

ff <Sn^5fTf%ri 5of II 

As to an instance of the election of a king by the people, we 
have the account of the election of ArniSuman, who was raised 
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to the throne by the people on the death of his predecessor 
Sagara. cf. 

?TtT i 

The election of a king whs thus evidently within their 
powers and we find that on the death of Da^aratha, while 
Bharata was absent, some of the Rajakarlarah proposed tiie 
election of any other Aik^aku prince to the throne, cf. 

gif^sIT II 

Of these proposals, one is indeed very interesting i.e. 
Va^istha’s resolution to place SitS on the vacant throne of 
her exiled husband, cf. 

talrTi flWfTOT^rsni i ^ i 

vraRT fR' ?rT)a: ^i^crf i 

Turw trraflTOf^ n ^8 

The people thus were everything; the Rajakartarah wielded 
immense influence and royalty depended on the good-will of 
the subjects. 


Note. — T liis picture of Epic political life mark.s the tranBition from primitive polity 
to the limited constitutional monarchies preceding the Imperial movement of later ages. 
It is characterised hy popular sovereignty and the suhservience of monarchy to popular 
opinion. Kings had not as yet freed themselves from popular control. The states were 
small and they can be compared favourably with the city states of Greece or Italy in 
the Vth or Vlth century B C or even earlier. EfEective checks on royalty existed. First 
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of all, tliere were the K^attrij'a kinsmen of the king who formed tlie fighting militia and 
then there were the prie&tl}’ classes whose social immunities placed them at a great 
advantage. The common people too had their guilds or associations and they asserted 
their opinion on all important questions of the day 

The primitive character of the Mahahli^rata polity ought to he taken into account 
in discussing tlie date of the present redaction of the great luHtorical work. European 
scholars are as a rule disposed to regard the whole Mahahharata as a late production, 
simply because thc}' find mention of a few words in the Epic like the Dhuira ( llarivaipsa ) 
or some trihe-naiiies like the Sakas, Pahlavas, Vavanas, C'Jnas or TinSras. The occurrence 
of these words shovv indeed, a later handling hnt they do not prove that the whole Parva 
or chapter containing the wonl was composed during a late period. The most reasonable 
view should be to bold that these words crept in tbrougb a late writer or scribe, who 
interpolated the political and geographical data of his own nge, to complete the narratives 
and desCiiptioDs of the Epic chapters. The simple political life of the Epic is snfficent to 
prove its antiquity, for in a later age, when popular govennent was a thing of the past no 
one would have strained his imagination to impose a character of antiquity on the picture 
of contemporary political life. 

One of the earliest to recognize the popular character of the Epic polity *8 
Dr. Washburn Hopkins, whose valuable contributioDs on the Epic are too well-known to be 
mentioned here. He has tried to prove the denoocratic character of tbjBE^iiru state and has 
recognized the importance of the people in the administration. H«1ws aka emphasised 
upon the point that the pe^j^o chose their kings and partici^^^ in royiil coronations and 
thereby fatified their electi^. He has al|o discussed tl^^^rtance of the Sahha 
(Qer. Sippe). His views are summarised 'in h'S article position of the ruling 

caste in India.” See Journal of the American Oriental Society Vol. XIII. pp. 57-372. 
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TRELUDE TO IMPERMLISM 


Political Divisions 
Monarchies and Republics 

CROM the Epic account of political life in the later Vedic age, 
^ we pass on to the political evolution during the period 
elapsing from the close of the Vedic age to the sixth cen. B. C , 
which saw the beginning of that great movement culminating 
in the union of the whole of Northern India into a powerful 
Empire. 

The history of the period yet remains obscure. We have 
neither proper land marks separating it from the later Vedic 
Age, nor clear records stating the succession of dynasties or the 
unbroken chronological relation of princes to their successors 
or predecessors While we lack such a connected and systematic 
chronological account, the material at our disposal is not insuffi- 
cient for a study of the political evolution during this period. 

The chief evidence at our disposal is that furnished by 
the Brahmanic sutras and the Upani^ads which comprise older 
traditions, together with those of a subsequent age. Of the sutras, 
those of Panini the grammarian are of great importance and 
throw light on the contemporary geographical and political 
divisions of the country. The next great sources of evidence 
on the period are those furnished by the canonical literature of 
the Buddhists, of which we have but a late redaction, the folk- 
lore of the post-vedic period preserved in the form of the Jat&ka 
stories by the Buddhist monks who utilised them for the 
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teaching of the laity, the dynastic lists though perverted and 
distorted, preserved in the Puranas and the picture of social 
and political life in the Dharmasutras which we may take to be 
Pre-kautilyan if not entirely Pre-Buddhistic. As the result of a 
careful study, we can glean many important historical facts and 
these enable us to attempt a picture of political evolution during 
this long and dark period. 

The bulk of geographical data is mainly obtainable from the 
chapters of Panini dealing with suffixes (taddhita) which are 
added to place or tribe names * Panini, who clearly appears tb 
have been'-a native of the modern Peshwar district, is more familiaf 
with the North-Western regions of India, than the countries and 
divisions of the extreme Mast or South f 

Buf,^ by far, more interesting light is thrown by some of his 
Satrafe in ‘ which Panini meutmns the existence of Sanghas and 
thelpfditmal Ggrporations of lighting people {etyudhajfcl Sa’A'/hns- 






0 
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® Tlie fcxact date of Panini is yet to be found out. In earlier pages we have simply ac-, 
cepted the views of Guldstueker wldeli was supported by tlio late De. Sir K G Blianderkc-r 
The accepted date of Vlltli cen.IS C. nearly approaelies the trntli. Panitd was certainly not 
familiar with B.iiddldsm, but seems to have t)een a( (piaiiited with bome of the earlier wander- 
ing sects. Here again, a great diftioiilty arises, siiue, monkibh writers have introduced 
confusion liy making the founders of these sects synchronous with the founder of their 
religion, with a view to narrate the defeat of the former by their own teacher. 

f Of the extreme westerly regions, we find mention of Kaiinoja (IV. 1. 175 ), 
Gandh3ra (IV. 1. 199 ), tlie Sindhu region (IV 3. 93', I'aksaSila (IV. 3. 93), the: 
Vahikas (V. 3 114, IV. 2 117', the Madras (IV. 2. 131 and 108), the Trigartas (IV^_ 

1 III ; V 3. llG), tlie Sauviras (IV. 1, 148, IV. 2 76) and Kapisa (IV. 2. 99). 

Of the Central regiirit, the following appear in his bfUras prominailtly c y. the Kurus 
ilV. 1. 176. 172,), Salvas (IV. 1. 169), Koaala (IV. 1. 171.), Kasi (IV. 2. 116). Usinara 
(IV. 2. 118) and Yugandliara (IV. 1. 173). 

Of Eastern countries, he mentions Magadha (IV. 1. 170', Kalihga (IV. 1. 170), the Vrji 
(fV.^ ISI), while in cohnection witli the South he liientions KaCchd (IV. 2. 126 and 133) ‘ 
AvMnti (IV, 1, I76.)j Asuiakia (IV. 1. 173), the Aadhakis aiidihe' Vr§ni.(IV. I. 114 ) 
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IV. 3. 91). He specifically notes the VShikas, the Yaudheyas 
and the Andhaka-Vrgnis (V. iii, 113 — 117 and V. I 21'. Details 
about the method of government in these states are not known, 
with the exception that some of them were ruled by local 
sanghas or republican corporations, the rest remaining under 
kings, since there is no evidence to the contrary. Fuller inform- 
ation, though of the nature of legends is obtainable from the 
early Pftli suttas which are supposed to retain the sayings of tha 
Buddha and thus to describe a state of affairs contemporary with 
that great teacher. More details of the same nature are preserved 
in the JStakas, but how far they are reliable is yet to be 
decided, since, according to many eminent Buddhist scholars 
they bear the stamp of subsequent handling and modification. 

As pointed out by the late Prof. Rhys Davids the Buddhist 
canonical literature represented by the Ahguttara Nikftya, as 
well as some of the Jatakas repeatedly speak of the “ Solasa 
Mahajanapadftni ” or the sixteen states. Probably, this is an 
echo of the state of alfairs which existed long prior to the 
Vlth century. The sixteen states are as follows ; — 


1. 

KSsi 

9. 

Kuru 

9 

Kosala 

10. 

Pancala 

3. 

Anga 

11. 

Maccha (Matsya) 

4. 

Magadha 

12. 

Surasena 

5. 

Vajji 

13. 

Assaka (or Ai$maka) 

6. 

Malla 

14. 

Avanti 

7. 

Ceti (Cedi) 

15. 

GandhSra 

8. 

Vamsa (Vatsa) 

16. 

Kamboja 


This list of states however, should not be regarded as 
exhaustive. The Jains who seem to be have been familiar with 
28 
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other parts of India vary this list of sixteen states and mention 
Vanga, Malaya, Malava, Accha, Koccha (Kaccha), Lsdha (Radha), 
and Sambhuttala (Suhma). This list of the Bhagavati-sutta is 
thus very suggestive, since the existence of some of the kingdoms 
not occuring in the Buddhist stock-list is proved by occasional 
references to them in the Canon. Vanga thus appears in the 
compound Vangantaputta, an epithet applied to the sage Upasena. 
Some of the Epic chapters mention Vanga, Anga, KSmarupa 
and Suhma, though in many accounts the princes of these regions 
are described as Mlecchas. The existence of Kalinga, Bharu 
(Jat. 213) and the settlement of Dantapura is proved by the 
evidence of the Buddhist canon. The oldest Buddhist com- 
mentares, the Mahaniddesa and Cullaniddesa throw more light 
and mention Tamali (Tamluk, proving the existence of Suhma), 
Bharukaccha and various other regions, which were already in 
existence for a long time undoubtedly. Then, there were the 
non-Aryan Yaksa states mentioned in the Buddhist books and 
prominent of these was the state of Alavi. 

With the exception of some states on the western and the 
eastern fringe which were republics, by far the larger numbe*’ 
of those mentioned above were ruled by kings. Some of these 
kingdoms again were very old and their existence has then traced 
in the Vedic hymns or the Brahmanas. Here wo give concise 
accounts of the political changes that took place in them : — 

The Kuril kingdom : — The Kuru kingdom, which once held 
the premier place among the Aryan states, evidently declined. 
But, the tradition of the Kurus was continued and we find 
references to Princes of Yudhisthira gotra (Yudhitthila-gotta) 
ruling in Indraprastha (Indapattha — see Jits. 276, 413, 515, 
etc.). Two princes e.g. Dhananjaya and Sutasoma, are mentioned 
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by name and the name of the Epic adviser Vidura also appears. 
The tradition of the righteousness of the Kiiru Kings appears in 
the Kurudharma Jataka, where the king, his mother, the Queen, 
the Purohita, the Rajju-giahaka, the Amatya, the ^resthi, the 
Drona-mapaka, the Mahamatra and even the Ganika are all 
described as performing Kurudharma. This shows that inspite 
of the decay of the Kurus, their past greatness and righteous 
conduct made their name hallowed and in the Jataka alluded to, 
we find the king of Kalihga asking his advice as to the waj-s of 
warding off a famine. Probably, the country was split up in to a 
number of principalities, and its greatness was lost. The Jains 
mention a line of Kurus ruling at Isukara (S. B. E. XLV. G2 ) 

The KUsi KingJoii) — The kingdom of Kasi, existed as an 
independent country prior to the Vlth century, when it was 
absorbed by Kosala. Its kings even aspired to the position 
of Emperors (Mahavagga. X. 2. 3.), but evidence shows its 
gradual decay. The kings of Koaala who were once insignificant 
compared with those of Kasi, waged a continuous war against 
the latter, {see Jat. 151 Rajavavada, also nos. 282, 428, 536). 
According to some JStakas (336) and the Mahavagga, Koifala 
was even once a part of Kasi, and according to another Jataka, 
(no. 207) the Kasi king had made even the king of Potali as his 
tributary. The older line of Kasi kings came to be supplanted 
by another dynasty of kings who took the title of Brahmadatta. 
These kings are repeatedly mentioned in the Jatakas. The 
Matsya Purana (Ch. 271) and the Mahabharata (SabhS VIII. 22 ) 
mention one hundred Brahmadattas (H. Dev. in Car. Lgc. I.) 

Later on, the kings of Ko^ala became powerful and annexed 
KSsi. In the Vaddhaki-sukara Jataka, we find the grant of 
KSsigSma by Mahakosala to his daughter KoJala-devi on her 
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marriage as “batli and perfume money” (mabakosala dubitaram 
Kosaladevim dadamano tassa nabapana-cunnamnlam etc. JSt. 
283). According to some tradition in the Buddhist Canonical 
literature, these attacks on Kasi were made by Vanka, Dabbasena 
and Kamsa, the last named being the actual conqueror 
(Bud. Ind. p. 25 ; Yin I. 342; also Jatakas already referred to). 

Pancdla . — The history of Paficala from the Bharata war to 
the seventh cen. B. C is rather obscure. According to the 
Vayu Parana, twentyfive kings ruled till the rise of Magadha 
imperialism but names and details are rather scanty. The 
Jataka tradition, too, does not come to our help in clearing this 
obscure period. The Jatakas merely preserve traditions relating 
to the struggle between the Kurus and the Pahcaias for the 
possession of North Paficala. According to some Jatakas, Uttara 
Paficala was part of the Kuru kingdom while according to 
others it was an independent unit with capital at Kampilya 
{see Jsts. 323, 408, 513 and 520). Of Paficala kings, we have 
the names of Durmukha {see Jat. 408 and 541) with his capital 
at Kampilya and he is made a contemporary with Karandu 
of Kalinga and Nimi of Vi deha. Another prince named 
Brahmadatta Culina is mentioned in the (Jat. 546, Utt. Sutra ; 
Ramayana 1. 33 ; see H. C. Ray Chaudhiu’y P. H. — p. 70.) 

The Vayu Parana simply makes the statement that twenty- 
five Paficala kings reigned, probably before the rise of the 
Magadha Emperors 

The Kingdom of KoSala . — Koeala remained for a long time 
under the Aiksvakus. About thirty kings of this line from 
Brhadbala, contemporary of the Great war ruled in Koeala and 
with these princes the ^akyas claimed kinship. Its earliest 
capital was .Ayodhya ; thence the seat was transfered to Saketa 
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and lastly to ^ravaati. ^ravasti was one of the great cities of 
JSTorth India in the Vllth century B.C. 

The family of Jilahako^ala who became predominant, ruled 
over an extensive territory including, 'the Kasi kingdom and the 
territory of the ^akyas. The Ko^ala kings of this line were 
powerful rulers and granted a large number of villages to learned 
Brahmana mahflsoilas, who held them on condition of teaching, 
study and spiritual service. In the sixth century B. C. the 
ruler was Prasenajit, the brother-in-law of the Magadha king 
Bimbisara. He was a pious ruler and frequently visited the 
Buddha. He was in his eighteenth year when he was deposed 
by his son Virudhaka the child of Vasava-khattiya, with the 
assistance of the unscruplous Digha-karayana It was in the reign 
of the latter that Kosala declined and avas annexed to Magadha. 

The Kingdom gf Majadhn : — This kingdom remained under 
the Barhadrathas. Accordiug to the Visnu, the last Barhadrartha 
was killed by Simika his minister, and with him began the 
Pradyota dynasty, which with five kings ruled for 138 years (.?) 
This was supplanted according to the Puranas by the ^aisunagas 
(this is not supported by Ceylonese tradition). Fourth in descent 
from ^isunSga was Bimbisara, who appears to have been an elder 
contemporary of the Buddba. Under him and his son AjatSsatru, 
as we shall see the ^lagadha monarchy » [was ^launched into 
a career of imperialism. Its rulers conquered the adjacent 
kingdom of Anga and Bimbisara by his marriage with 
Kosala-devi ( Mahakosala’s daughter) received the kingdom 
of Kasi as her pin-inonej/. ilagadha gradually became the great- 
est of Indian principalities and it came to possess a standing army 
of immense strength. In tlie next chapter we shall relate the 
story of tho nnifuMtioo <4 )',’ot*lioni India by tlm Magadln kings 
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Kingdom of A‘A,ga : — This kingdom of which we find an 
earlier reference in the Brahmanas, had its capital at CampS 
otherwise known as Malini. In the Vayu (Ch. 99.) and the 
Matsya Puranas, we have a dyn^^tic list of its princes but the 
names cannot be verified owing to lack of details from other 
sources. The Buddhist texts mention Queen Gaggara of CampS 
who built a great lake. The Jains mention a kiiig DadhivShana, 
his daughter Candana and the invasion of Campa by the king 
of Kausambi. Ahga was once a powerful kingdom and if we 
believe in the testimony of some Jatakas, it once extended its 
sway over Magadha, since the Vidhura-Pandita JStaka speaks of 
Rajagrha as a city of Ahga. Another Jataka (Gutha-prana), 
however speaks of the two as being adjacent countries. 
Probably, in the middle of the Vlth cen. B.C. Ahga was 
annexed to Magadha. It was conquered by Bimbisara ^renika, 
the son of Bhattiya but the city of Campa retained its prosperity 
even in the days of Buddha. (N. Dey. — J. A. S. B. 1914.) 

The Kingdom of Videha : — This kingdom founded by the 
Ik^vakus attained great prosperity. According to the Puranas, 
it came to be called by the name of Mithila after Mithi, 
The Puranas furnish a long list of the Janakas of Mithila. 
Probably Nimi took the litle of Janaka. Twenty-first in 
descent form him was Siradhvaja whose daughter Sita was the 
wife of Eaiua. The last king of the line was thirty-eighth 
in desent from the founder and his name was Krti. The 
names of the kings in the dynastic lists in the Vayu (ch. 89) 
and the Vi^nu (IV. 5.) substantially agree, but they do not occur 
in the Brahmanas, with the exception of a Janaka who is described 
in the 6atapatha as a Samraf The Brhadaranyaka Up. mentions 
one Janaka prominently and he figures as a philosopher-king 
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whose court was frequented by Kuru-pancala Brahmins 
prominent among whom was the celebrated Yajnavalkya. 

Though details are lacking, the long line of the Janakas 
and their political and intellectual superiority is testified to 
by tradition. Their names are preserved in folklore and as 
such, a number of Janakas figure in the Jatakas. We hear 
of Makhadeva Janaka (see Nimi Jat. ; Majjhima N. II. 74-83) 
and Maha-janaka. (Jat. no. 559; see Bud. Ind. p. 26). Some 
Janakas figure in Jain tradition. When and how the Janaka 
line ended is difficult to determine, but the disruption of the 
kingdom took place before the rise of Jainism and Buddhism. 
The country once under the sway of the kings of Mithila, seem 
to have come under a number of clans, who had evidently 
asserted themselves on the break-up of the monarchy of 
the Janakas. These clans were organised into two prominent 
non-monarchical federations eg. the Vajjis and the Mallas. 
Their leagues were organised in order to repel the aggression 
of neighbouring kings. 

The Vajji and Malla : — The Vajjis comprised eight clans, 
(eight kulas) prominent of whom were the Videhas with 
Mithila (mod. Janakpur) as their capital, the Licchavis of Vaisali 
(mod. Besarh), Vajjis proper and the Jnatrkas with their 
headquarters at Vaisali. Other clans existed in the locality and 
they included the Bhaggas of Sumsumara, Bulis of Allakappa, 
Kalimas of Kesaputta, Eoliyas of RamagSma, SSkiyas of 
Kapilavastu and the Moriyas of Pippalivana. 

The names of these clans remain inseparably connected 
with the early history of the Jain and Buddhist religions. 
Buddha was the son of Raja ^uddhodana of Kapilavastu, while 
the Jfiatrikas produced Siddhartha and Mahavira. 
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The ruling members of these clans seem to have been 
K^atriyas and Aik^vakus. This is proved not only by their own 
claims, but by the evidence of the Ramayana, the Puranas, and 
of later Brahmanical tradition. The Ramayana preserves the 
tradition of the Vaisala kings being descended from Visala son 
of Ik§vaku, while two Puranas i.e. Vayu (ch. 86) and Vi^nu (IV. 
1) trace the royal line form Nabbaka, brother of Iksvaku. 

The Mallas had a similar confederation, though they seem to 
have been originally under a monarchical constitution. The 
Jains speak of nine Malla princes banded in a league. Their 
important strong-holds were at Pava and Kusinara. 

The Kingdom of Patsa It was a kingdom with capital at 
Kau^Smbi. The ruling family belonged to a branch of the 
BhSratas. The name Vatsa was derived from the conquest 
of the region round Ivausambi by Vatsa sou of Pratardana, king 
of Kasi (for this war against the Vitahavvas and the mention 
of Vatsa sec Maha. Anusa cb. 30). According to the Puranas, 
the Kuril line was transferred to Kausanibi at the time of 
Nicaksu. Probably, in this same line nourished king Udayana, 
the hero of a cycle of so many legends, who was contemporary 
with Bimbisara and Canda Pradyota of Avanti. The Vatsas 
in the V[ th. century were powerful kings and extended their 
power over the Bhaggas of Sumsumara hill (Car. Lee. P. 63 ; 
Jat. no. 353). 

Matsya : — The history of the Matsya kingdom about the 
Vlth century is very obscure. Probably, it had been annexed to 
some other powerful kingdom. In the Epic, we have repeated 
mention of the Matsya country (Sabha 30) and king Virata 
is a conspicuous figure. In the Epic, as also in later literature 
the customs and manners of the Matsyas are praised. 
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The Kingdom of A^maka : — The kingdom of A^maka lay in 
the south, on the bank of the Godavari, along with the sister king- 
dom of Mulaka. A Vayu Parana tradition attrilmtes the origin of 
the princes of Asmaka and Mulaka, to the Iksvaku line. Nothing 
more is recoi’ded in Brahmanical literature. According to the 
evidence of the Buddhist literature, the capital of Asmaka was 
Potana or Potali (for further details see Car. Lee. I. P. 53-54). 

Avanti : — It became a powerful kingdom in the sixth and 
seventh centuries B. C. The early history of this kingdom is 
obscure. The Mahabharata and the Puranas seem to distinguish 
between two kingdoms with capitals at Ujjayini and ]\Iahismati, 
Mahismati was ruled by the Haihaya Yadavas who conquered the 
Nigas. Karttavirya was a great conqueror. In the Epic, (Sabha. 
ch. 31) we find that Nila the king of Mahismati was conquered 
by Sahadeva. Avanti according to the Matsya Purani probably 
owed its name to Avanti a son of Karttavirya (ch. 43) In the 
Epic, Avanti was under two joint rulers Vinda and Annvinda. 
The later history of these kingdoms, just preceding the sixth 
century is obscure. Probably, after the fall of the older line, the 
dynasty of Pradyota took its place. Pradyota was a powerful 
king, the rival and later on the father-in-law of Udayana. He 
figures prominently in the Buddhist tradition and was contem- 
poraneous with the founder of the Buddhist religion. 

Kalinga .—The kingdom of Kalinga came to be established 
before the seventh century B. C. The Canonical tradition 
mentions Dantapura on the Kalinga coast and the Kalingaraniia. 
The Jatakas mention king Karandu. The Epic, mentions Kalinga 
and its prince Ketuman who fought on the side of Duiyodhana. 

Gandhara : — The kingdom of Gandhara seems to have 
retained its existence, though we have no details aljout its 
29 
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ruling dynasty. The Mahabharata menlions Gandbara kings 
like Subala the father of Gandhari or his eou ^akiini who 
played so important a part in the history of the Bharata war. 

Several JStakas preserve details of traditional history of 
Gandbara. Taksasila its capital, is mentioned in the Epic | 

and figures prominently in the Jatakas which describe it as | 

a great educational centre and the home of learned Acaryaa, f 

frequented by students from Eastern and central India. The i 

Kumbhakara Jataka preserves the tradition of the Gandbara king fc 

Nagnajit v^at. Br. V[l. 1. 4. 10) whose name occurs in the ^ 

Ir^rakrt form as Naggaji. The jains too, mention him as a | 

historical person and describe him as one of the earliest converts ' 

to their religion. 

K’amho/ci Kamboja, which is hardly described as an 
independent kingdom in Vedic literature, was another princi- 
pality on the nortli western Irontier, situated closely to Gandbara. 

The Epic mentions it repeatedly. It was conquered by Arjuna 
along with the Daradas. (Sabha. ch. 17) and again by Karna 
on behalf of Duryoduona and seems to have had its capital 
at Ilajapura (llrona. ch. IV.). In the Epic, the productions of 
Kftmboja e.f/. 'woolen textiles and horses are mentioned in more 
than one place. The Jatakas mention Ivamboja in more than 
one place and in one Jataka (Jat. no. 513.), the savage customs of 
the Kambojas are denounced. 

Other states and tribes : — The above ia a list only of the 
more important kingdoms and ought not to be regai'ded as 
exhaustive. For, in the Epic, we find in addition to these a 
large number of kingdoms or independent republican tribes. 

The chapters describing the conquests of Yudhisthira, in 
connection with his Rajasuya (Sabha. Ch. 25-32), his Agvamedha 
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(Ch. 73-83 ) and the conquests of Karna on behalf of Duryodhana 
{see Vana. ch. 253 \ Drona Ch. 4) are full of important geo- 
graphical data. Unfortunately however these chapters are often 
full of anachronism and show so clear evidence of later additions, 
that in the opinion of European scholars, it woidd but justify the 
utter rejection of their evidence Tint, in spite of this, it must be 
admitted that they show the utilisation of older materials and the 
existence many of the tribes or states is confirmed by later litera- 
ture. Here we mention some of the more prominent of these ; — 

In the north-western region, there were — Kasmira, various 
local Gnn IS, Daradas. .-Vbhisara, Kamboja, Uttara Kamboja, 
Hatalia, and Uttara-kuru ; in tiio central region, Uasarna, ^alva, 
Yugandliara ; in the East — Malla, Vatsa bhumi, Bharga, Ni^ada, 
Pundra, Vahga, Tamralipta, Suhma, I’ra-suhma, Pi agjyotifa. 

In the south, there were the Apara Matsyas, Pataccaras, • 
NisSda tribes in Ganns, Avanti under dual kings, the Bboja 
Confederation, South and Eastern Kosalas, Kalihga, the Pulindas, 
Mahigmati, SurasHa, Bhojakataka.Bharukaccha, Kaccha, Dandaka, 
Andhra, Pandya, Kerala and the various Mlecchas peoples living 
on the coast. 

In the border region on the west, along the Indus, there were 
a large number of republican Genas e g. the Sibis, Trigartas^ 
(elsewhere they are described as being under king Su^armS), 
Ambasthas, Malavas, Kgudraka malavas, Madhyamakeyas aad 
Vatadhanas (Brabmana Ganas), Audumbaras, the l^ndras and 
Abhiras on the Sarasvati, the Gramaniyah of Sindhu.the Sauviras.*-' 


• It is ilifticult til .'iM.'crtnin cx.icflj tlic |iprii.(i in wliicli tlifst states or triiics came 
into existence. Tlie Epic evidence lns( a inm-h <if its value fiorn the fart that hitcr 
additions were made to the i-lthr < lii oiiolo-ii'.il aiol o, (ij;rapliical dal.i Tlie evidence 
of the .lataka ti aditi'ai or tint of the Hiiddhi-I I'liii'nntd hlor.itnio suffers from the 
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As we have seen already, with the influence of various 
political causes, monarchy had been gaining ground in the central 
region. In the outlying regions, republics continued to exist. 

Eegal Administration : — In the monarchical states, real 
political allegiance had fairly developed and displaced the older 
tribal bond. The sole executive authority was vested in the king 
who was the protector of all his subjects irrespective of caste or 
birth. He was the head of the state, collected taxes and tributes, 
administered justice, fought against foreign enemies and looked 
to the material welfare of his subjects. Evidences as to the 
functions of royalty and the way of their exercise by kings is 


Panic defects Tlie acc'>unt of tlio .Malia-janapadas I'clongK niidoiiliteilly to a very 
e.arly pciiod whielj we may lake to have liceii pre-r>iiddhistio. But, in regard to 
some more d-'.t.i found in the Canon oi tlio .latakas, later addiiions ceitainly crept in 
in view of tlio fact that the present vorsiuti of the Canon is not earlier than the 3rd 
cen. B.C. while tlie Jataka’-attha-katha which has come down to ns is not older than the 
4th Cen. A. D. This non-contemporary character of the Jatakas has deen admitted even 
by Mr. Rhys Davids who cannot be reproached for any bias against the antiquity of the 
early Buddhist literature. The .fatakas thus mention in addition to these, the kingdom 
of Bharu (Bhurii Jat. 213), Dantapura in the K.alihga coast (Kurudhamma Jat-276), the 
city of Dvaiavatl (Ghata and Adipta 454, .546), city of Raurava in Sauvira, Potali (JSt^ 
207, 301) the region of Godavari, Dandaka forest, Jlahiipsaka kingdom and the river 
Kanhavenna (Sarabhanga and Sankhapata-Jat. 522 and 524), the Dravida kingdom with 
the port of Kavirapattana and the adjacent islands of Xaga and Kara (Akitti Jat. 480). 

In spite (rf this, however, we have admitted the evidence of the Epic and .Jataka 
traditions since the e.xistence of many of these tribes and states is confirmed by the 
evidence of Greek.s in India in the IVlh cen. B. C Not to speak of the kingdoms or 
tribes of N'lrth India, the Greeks mention not only the Ambastai, the Oxydrakoi, the 
Molloi, the Siboi, the Soviras and other tribes on the border Evidently, these states had 
already a long existence and did not come into existence all on a sudden. At the same 
time, the Greeks seem to have been familiar with many details relating to South India 
which they apparently derived from the northern Indians This shows that the southern 
states like the Pandyas or Andhras were already in existence and hence they must be 
taken to belong to the Vlth or Vlltb, century B C .at least, if not earlier. 
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Council of Ministers 22g 

iodeed very scanty, but when we take in to account the inform- 
ation gleaned from the Upanigads, the Buddhist canon, the Jataka 
tradition or the Dharmasutras we can attempt a picture of the 
political life of that period which preceded the great Imperialistic 
movement culminating in the unification of the whole country 
under the Mauryas in the fourth cen. B.C. 

The king ruled the country with the help of his ministers 
and consulted public opinion on all important 

The CouDcil. , i r i i 

occasions. As to the former, they seem to have 
formed a Council which was variously known as the Sabha or 
the Parisat The Sabha by this time was an aristocratic body in 
which wisemen, royal relations office-bearers or popular leaders, 
had their place. The character of the Parisat cannot be 
determined exactly, but most probably it was similar to the Sabha 
and was an aristocratic body. In the Upanisads, we find the 
Parisat repeatedly mentioned and it seems to have been closely 
connected with the king and frequented by wise men who often 
entered into political or philosophical discussions (Parisat — 
Pari=Gr, Peri — round, and sad =io sit — a meeting\ 

The ministers of state were gradually evolved out of the 

The ministers nnri pei'sonal Companions and associates of the 
officers of state, king whom wc have already found in the 

Brahmanas. In course of time, their functions came to be 
defined. Prominent among these, were the Purohita, the 
Senipati, the collector of taxes, the.’treasurer and a host of other 
ofiftcials. Very little is known about these in the Upanisads, but 
the Jatakas which preserve traditional accounts about real life 
mention a large number of ofiicials, including the Purohita, the 
Artha-dharmSnulasaka, or Sarvartha cintaka, the Viniscayama- 
himatya, the Senapati, the Arghakaraka, the Bhandagaiika, the 
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^re§thi, the Rajjuka, the Dronamapaka, the Hiranayaka, the 
SSrathi, and the Dvauvarika. In addition to these, there were minor 
officials like those in charge of elephants, elephant-trainers, 
collectors of taxes, officers in charge of villages, physicians, etc. 
The Kurudharma Jataka gives prominence to only a few eg, the 
Purohita, the Rajju grahaka, the Sarathi, the ^re§thi, the Drona- 
mSpaka, the Dauvarika and includes the GanikS along with 
these, (see Jats. 5, 25, 158, 218, 276, 318 ; also the Introduction 
to Rai Sahib’s I. C. Ghose’s Ben. tran. of Jat. Vol. II.). 

As in the Brahmanas, the highest place among these advisers 

^ was probably occupied by the Purohita. He 

Purohita. ^ ^ f 

was not only a priest and spiritual guide, but 

also advised the king on Artha and Dhariua. By Sicrifices and 

prayers he averted evil and performed rites and sacraments. He 

advised kings on important matters and in more than one place 

he is described as Artha-dharmanu^asaka or Dharmanu^Ssaka. 

In some Jatakas, we find the Purohita performing judicial 
functions (Jat. 511 & 542). The office of the Purohita was often 
hereditary and descended from father to son (Jats. 120, 163, 411, 
422). The Dharmasutras also speak of the high office of the 
Purohita. According to them, he seems to have been associated 
with the king in the administration of justice and was liable to 
fast or penance along with the king, if there was miscarriage of 
justice. Some Jatakas mention an Amatya as the highest 
officer of the realm advising the king on Dharma and Artha ; 
(Jat. 25, 195); elsewhere (158), we find a Sarvarthacintaka 
doing these services. 

The Senapati was the commander of the armed forces and 
had under him minor commanders. The Viniscaj Smatya was 
a criminal officer and combined police and judicial functions. 
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the Arghakara was the Court-valuei' who ascertained the price of 
purchases made on behalf of the king (Jat. 5). The Rajju-grahaka 
{lit. officer carrying a measuring rope) was both a surveyor and 
a criminal magistrate, the ^restbi was the Banker, the Hiranyaka 
was the Treasurer, the Drona-mapaka was the officer who 
ascertained the royal share of corn and exacted it, while the 
BhRndagarika was the officer in charge of the royal stores. The 
SSratbi and Dvauvarika derived importance from their close 
association with the royal person and ranked as AmStyas. The 
Dvauvftrika was in charge of the palace-gate and hence wielded 
immense influence. The Chatra-graha and Asigraha similarly 
held high rank. Village headmen were appointed by the king 
and Codakas apprehended criminals. There were others who 
enjoyed the income of villages and these included Purohitas, 
Maha^ala Brahmanas or Kghatriyas warriors. These officers 
performed their various duties. A fairly well developed admi- 
nestratiou system had tlius come into existence. 

Judicial .Uacliinerij : —Justice was administered in the 
name of the ting. He was the highest judge in civil and criminal 
matters. In regard to the latter, the idea of the violation of the 
‘kings peace’ had gained ground. This would appear from the 
interpretation of the ‘ Rajadilta ’ and the taking of the king’s 
name to dissuade a culprit from wrong-doing. In the absence of 
a fully developed machinery for judical adminstration, local 
officials and corporate bodies possessed minor jurisdiction- 
Beginning with the Gramabhojaka, cases on appeal were tried 
by the Senapati (Jat. 220) Purohita (511, 542). the Uparaja (542) 
and ultimately by the king. The Mahaparinibbana Sutta 
mentions two other judicial officers among the Licchavis eg. 
the Atthakulaka and Suttadhara. 
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Judicial Administration : — Further and more interestiong 
light is thrown upon the system of Judicial administration by 
the Dharraa-sutras First of all, they show in clear terms the 
participation of public bodies and elders in the adminstration of 
Justice. With the king, indeed, the final decision lay, but he was 
not absolute. Bis Purohita advised on points of law and the facts 
were judged by the Sabhasadas selected from Brahmanas or the 
elders of towns cr guilds. Moral liability to do justice attached 
to all of them. The king and the Purohita had to purify 
themselves in case of miscarriage of justice and the SabhSsadas 
too were supposed to incur divine punishment if they failed to 
give out the true and impartial judgment. 

Next, they show the evolution of a legal system. It grew 
out partly through the recognition of principles guiding the 
conduct of the various castes, their duties and privilages in 
the social scale, the acceptance of the old customary laws 
regulating marriage, inheritance and sonship, the recognition of 
the validity of caste-laws and guild laws, the laying down of rules 
as regards evidence and procedure and in criminal cases, the 
establishment of regulations relating to punishment or fines in 
lieu of murder or injury. 

The Royal office . — The Royal office was hereditary and 
generally passed from father to son. Succession to the throne 
was often disputed and wars took place between rival brothers. 
To obviate these obstacles to peace, there arose the practice 
of selecting the heir and making him Yuvaraja as we know 
from the Ramayana and other Brahmanical books. The 
JEtakas speak repeatedly of the institution of Uparaija {see 
Jat. 50, 33S, and 415) which is also found in the Maha- 
bhftrata Generally, the eldest son of the king became 
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UparSja, though we find instances of younger brothers hold- 
ing this position (Jat. 6, 181, 228), and if the king was 
childless, the Uparaja during the reign of his elder brother 
became king. 

But inspite of this, dynastic troubles caused unhappiness 
in the royal family and consequently in the kingdom. As we 
approach the close of the period, we find the evidence of such 
evils befalling kingdoms. Polygamy which existed even in the 
Vedic period, became almost universal and with the growth of 
royal power, kings came to have larger harems filled with 
intriguing co-wives or ambitious concubines {see JSts. 501, 
472, 531). These became sources of considerable trouble. 
The unfilial conduct of sons often caused great anxiety 
to their royal fathers and the JSlakas contain innumerable 
instances of rebellious sons and rebellions queens. We have 
at least one instance of a queen intriguing against her royal 
husband (Jat. 410), while instances of rebellious sons are many 
(cf. Ajatasatru in Jat. 150; and Virudhaka in Jat. 405 ; also 
338 and 373 . Jealous fathers, too, feared the manly vigour, 
virtue or popularity of their sons and often exiled them (cf. Jat. 
193, 234 ; for exile of UparSjas — Jat. 181, 320, etc.), or otherwise 
removed them from the capital. Probably owing to all this, the 
conduct of princes to their children or the methods of keeping 
sons under control became the theme of unscruplous kings or 
their more unscruplous courtiers and theorists. The views of 
these people are embodied in the Arthas5stra and the latter 
work when carefully analysed shows a continuity of develop- 
ment both of the Art of government as well as of the 
principles of kingcraft which found favour in an age of 
unscruplousness. 

30 
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On the extinction of the royal family or if the throne was 
otherwise made vacant, the king’s near relatives filled the throne 
subject to being accepted by the people. A son-in-law (Jat. 292) 
or a near relation married to the king’s daughter was often 
chosen (Jats. 126, 539). The Kusa Jataka (531) contains an 
account which hints at the existence of the practice of raising 
a son by nhjoga. Otherwise, the throne was filled up by an 
elected popular nominee. We have innumerable instances of 
such elections to the royal office. Some Jatakas contain (e.g. 371, 
445, 529, 539) a description of the ceremonial of election in 
which the Purohita took a pre-eminent part. After a due 
proclamation, the royal chariot carrying the insignia of royalty 
and drawn by four white horses was driven through the 
streets followed by the army. The Purohita or the Elders 
chose the king-elect according to his qualities or his bodily 
signs which betrayed his greatness. 

According to some other Jatakas, such elections were made 
at the instance of the Elders and the Amatyas. Generally 
Kailtriyas of good familj^ were chosen, but caste was not a bar 
to this election to royal office, for, in at least two .latakas (73 
and 432), we find Brahmanas elected to the royal office. In 
another JStaka (Nigrodha, 445), we find a low-caste man 
chosen king. {See I. C. Ghose’s. Intro, to Ben. trans. of Jataka, 
Vol. 11). 

When kings proved tyrannical, subjects often rose in 
revolt and expelled or killed the tryrant (Jats. — 73, 194, 432). The 
throne was then regarded as vacant “ since the king had broken 
the solemn covenant between him and the people.” Sovereignty 
being vested in the people, their right to make a new king 
revived and they filled his place by a new election. 
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Benevolence and Tyranny 

As to the relation of kings to their subjects, the evidence 
of the Jatakas is rather conflicting and shows a commixture 
of idealism arising out of popular veneration for a righteous 
king and of realistic tales of royal tyranny. In some Jatakas, 
we have traditions relating to righteous kings doing their best 
for the people, building granaries for times of disaster, watching 
over their welfare and sacrificing every thing for them. 
Some went so far as to wander about in disguise to know the 
real condition of their subjects [Rajovada Jat., 141 ; and NanS- 
chanda, 281J. For such kings, the people had reverence in 
return and they were looked upon as if they were gods. Many 
Jatakas contain the idea that an audience of the king brought 
religious merit (Duta, 260). Similarly, we have the idea that 
in the kingdom of a righteous king, rainfall was regular 
and the gods were kind to the people (cf. Jats. Manicora, 
194 ; Kurudhamtna, 270) and r/<r rcrsa. The Kurudhamma 
Jataka shows how owing to the influence of these ideas, 
the virtuous king of the Kurus was approached by the 
Kalinga ruler wishing to learn the secret of his kingdom’s 
prosperity. 

On the other hand, we have innumerable stories of un- 
righteous kings (cf. Jat. Bhrgu, 213 ; Tandulanali, 5 ; Dham- 
maddhaja, 620 ; Khantivadi, 313 ; Culla-dhammapala, 358 ; 

; Cetiya 422 ; Rathalatthi, 332) taking bribes, drinking wine, 

exacting heavy taxes ( Mahapiiigala, 240 ; Gandatiudu, 520) or 
• unjustly punishing and torturing subjects to death. Such 

I kings often received support from their ministers and even from 

I the Purohita. 

I The remedy of such tyranny was naturally a popular revolt 

i of which we have innumerable examples. These levolts were 
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not only physically necessary but were justified by the prevail- 
ing political ideas, namely, 

(1) That king-ship arose out of a contract between the 
subjects and the ruler chosen by them. 

{2) That the sovereign rights of the king were limited to 
the protection of subjects and punishment of wrong- 
doers and he was bound by the law. 

The idea of election is found in the Uluka Jataka (270), 
while the second idea is found in the Telapatta Jataka (96), 
where the king admonishes the Yaksini. We shall discuss 
these in detail in their proper place. 

The people, according to the Jataka evidence, maintained 
their rights and privileges for a long time. They derived their 
importance partly from their number and partly from their 
organisations and also from the fact that in the small states 
the adminstrative machinery was not yet divorced from popular 
participation. The popular bodies were of various kinds and 
comprised mainly the corporate unions which sprang up towards 
the close of the Vedic period and which were known by various 
names which still subsist in our literature. Prominent among 
these, were the Frenis (or Seniyo), and the Pugas which were 
guilds of craftsmen or lower class labourers. Almost all the arts 
and crafts were organised into such guilds. Each of these had a 
central organsatiou, probably a common fund, an elected leader 
Jettbaka or Graraanika, and a body of Elders. In the canonical 
literature including the Jatakas, we have a traditional list 
of rijihteen crafts, though the number towards the close was 
certainly greater than that."-' Mutual help against powerful 

* For a detailed description of these see my Economic Life and Progress in Ancient 
India, Vol. I., Bk. III. 
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antagonists was the chief aim of these bodies and they came to 
wield very great influence in the growing city-life of the day. 

Wealthy merchants, too, had their associations and the 
^resthis wielded considerable influence in the royal councils. 
The ^resthis -who held a dominating position in the financial 
world, had a recognized place in society and the king consulted 
their opinion. Their exact relation to their royal masters is not 
yet clearly known, but it is quite clear that in all states the 
Mahasresthis (along with the Culla or Anueresthis) occupied 
a position of great influence. 

While these bodies represented the interests of capital 
craft, occupation, or labour, there were other bodies which 
claimed importance from other considerations. These were 
the representatives of local public interests. Of these, the 
more important were the Village-communities which continued 
for a long time to enjoy local authority and considerable 
adminstrative powers within the local area. They were the 
smallest social and political units of the state-fabric which 
had been in existence even in the Vedic period. They 
were ruled over by headmen or GrSmanis chosen by the 
villagers together with a number of village people who 
acted as assistants. They administered the village, maintained 
local peace, decided boundary-disputes or small civil and 
criminal suits, acted as guardians of infants and widows, and 
raised funds for the maintenance of local schools, works of local 
utility or for the preservation of local sanitation. They often 
recruited men from amongst themselves to fight bands of 
robbers or raised funds for feeding people in times of famine. 
The properties of local gods or those dedicated to the public 
good were also entrusted to them. 
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Their opiuion was often taken into consideration by kings, 
and the Mahavagga contains the story of Seniyo Biinbisara 
consulting eighty-thousand Grama-leaders The Cnlla Suta-soma 
Jataka similarly speaks of a king’s 80000 councillors, probably 
village-elders. Some very important details are furnished by 
the fifth chapter of the Sabhaparvan of the Epic, There we 
find Narada asking Yudhisthira as to whether the “ Panca” were 
busy with their work. The PaUca was clearly the fore-runner of 
the modern Panchaijet of the village and according to the 
commentator, comprised five village officials, c g. the Samiharta 
or village tax-collector, Saipvidhata, the Prasasta, and Lekhaka 
and the Sak^i, 

Kings of those days could not but I’espect their rights 
and privileges. Local laws and customs were recognized and 
the customs of guilds of craftsmen were also regarded as valid. 
This is confirmed not only by the JStakas but also by the 
Darmasutras. Gautama expressly speaks of the customs and 
practices of artisans, shepherds and usurers. This local self- 
government was a prominent feature of ancient Indian life. 
Gradually, however, favoured by circumstances, kings extended 
their authority over these bodies and many Jatakas show that 
the Gamabhojakas had come to be regarded as officers of the 
king. 

The close of this period saw the gradual extension of royal 
Gradual e.xten.io.1 nf authority. A number of forces and factors 
ioy,a!pu\ver. Contributed to it. We shall discuss this 

topic in detail in a later section in which we shall describe 
the rise of the “ New ilonarchies ” towards the beginning of the 
Vlth century B.C, 



II 

Republics and 
Republicanism 


Having given a general survey of the progress of monarchy 
from the close of the Vedic period, we pass on to the subject of 
republics about which ample information is available during this 
period. The history of these republics is an interesting study 
and shows the gradual evolution of pluralistic political discipline 
as opposed to the deification of authority vested in a single in- 
dividual. It is difficult to determine whether republics were 
evolved out of monarchies, as some eminent writer has supposed. 
The best and most reasonable view would be perhaps to hold 
that the germs of the uon-monarchical form of government 
lay in the institutions of tlie past and as time went on these 
not only survived but were strengthend in certain localities 
while in the Central region, sacerdotalism strengthened the basis 
of the monistic political discipline. As we have already seen, 
the early Vedic tribes and clans were organised on the basis of 
blood relationship. The members of the group retained their 
independence and local governing authority, though owning 
allegiance to chiefs belonging to a certain family. With the 
spirit of war and conquest, well-constituted sub-divisions of 
such organisations came into existence and they are well 
known in Vedic literature, e.g. Gana, Vrata, ^ardha and 
Vi^ak. With change of circumstances, the Vi^ changed its 
character and allegiance to hereditary chiefs developed into 
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monarchical discipline. In regions which remained outside the 
influence of the social and religious changes, the older character 
of social life and organisation survived and in course of time, 
many more corporate bodies like the Gana, ^renl or Puga came 
into existence for purposes of social or economic activity. The 
wandering bands of philosophers and sophists also came to have 
their own Sanghas, as we know from the traditions relating to the 
rise of Buddhism and Jainism.® 

The Sutras of Panini throw a flood of light on such bodies 
and in the work of that eminent grammarian we find a number 
of words to denote them. They are Gana, Puga, Sanghalan^ 

Vr3,ta and meant “ associations or aggregates of the many” 
applied to men and sometimes figuratively to animals. Of these, 
the word Vrata retained its old Vedic significance of a fighting 
band, while Puga had the meaning of an association for purposes 
of commercial or economic activity. Sangha and Gana which also 
had the primary meaning of “aggregate” or “ union ” came to 
be applied to unions or “ associations ” of various descriptions. 

In the work of Panini, the two words Gana and Sa'hgha 
appear in a number of Sutras. Thus, in one of them we have 
the rule for the abnormal formation of the words Safigha and 
Udgha in the sense of Gana or Samuha or for eulogy. Here 

* Mr. .Jaya.^\val thinks that in the ilays of Panini, the religions Sangha was not in 
existence. There i-^, however, no evidence to prove it. On the other hand, the general 
evidence of the Soil as or the examples furnished by the commentators proves rather the ■ 

contrary. The Sangha was not an institution invented by the Buddha tmt all religions f 

fraternities of the period were organised into such bodies. They were inaugurated with h 

a view to preserve the cultural and spiritual traiiition in the followers rather than depend f 

wholly on one individual (cf. Buddha’s exhortation to Anauda at the time of his death, i! 

maliaparimhhdna-snUanta ) who was supposed to act as the spiritual leader in succession 1 

to the original founder. fc 
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Sangha is clearly equated with Gana.* In another sutra which 
lays down the rule for the formation of the words Nihl'/a and 
Nicaya, we find the word Sangha used in the sense of a collec- 
tion of men or animals.f The same meaning of “collection” or 
“aggregation” appears from two other sutras where Sangha 
is used along with the words Yaliu, Gana and Puga.% Lastly, 
in one more sutra, we have the rule for the formation of new words 
from nominal prefixes in the sense of a group or association, mark 
or body.§ No more information as to the meaning of the word 
is available, though Mr. Jayaswal thinks that the last sutra shows 
the existence of badges and marks distinguishing the Sanghas-H 


*Paiiini III. iii. 86. ft — The rule laid down is that Sangha is an 

abnormal form in place of Sahghata and means Garia. Udgha is a term of praise. As exam- 
ples we have in Kasika fw — 1 

t * 1 ’^ III. iii. 42. As examples of collections for which the word 

sangha is used, we have the words fvi'^^f‘T'^5.', I 

t Panini. V. ii. 52. 1 As examples we have the words 

Jl’Ufe!’!!, I 

The same sense of collection appears from V. I. 58 and its commentary in the 
Mahabhasya as Patanjali says ‘ flf: Kaiyata is clearer and says ■51111’^ •! 

«Tftr5r[Fiuf>Bsm^ 1 

§ Panini. IV. iii. 127. ( The Kaaka comments on it 

as follows : — ■ 

I I l ?*r n h?Ri | 

I?: «t:, this's: ^ I ’luffiTh >uft’ 

nuff I .. f’qTiJci ; srei f%SIjft?liU^ 

II This however is not justified by the evidence of the 8utra, the Vartika or the example 
furnished by the Kasika. Excepting the mere juxtaposition of the three words, there is no- 
thing which supports the view of Jlr. Jay.aswal. The commentators are unanimous in holding 
the opinion that the ap suffix is applied to derive words of the sense of a corporation, a 
mark, or a body. For Jayaswal’s views, see pp. 42-44. 
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The exact connotation of Gana in Panini is thus difficult to 
find out. Clearly, from its general sense of collection the idea of a 
corporate body is apparent but not the technical political sense. 
Mr. Jayaswal thinks that the term ‘"Gana signified the form of Go- 
vernment. Sangha on the other hand, signified the state.” But 
this interpretation has hardly any foundation or justification. 
Panini equates Saiigha with Gana and both seem to be used to mean 
a collection or association of the many. Later authorities hold the 
same opinion and use the two words in the same sense. As for the 
technical sense, the two evidently meant corporate bodies or unions, 
and the explanation given in chapter CYII of the Santi-parva shows 
the same thing, as far so gana is concerned. With the meagre 
data at our disposal, it is difficult to distinguish the two clearly or 
to find out the technical sense which each of them had in that 
period. Probably, there were technical differences, but these 
passed away and even in early Buddhist literature, we find these two 
terms used rather loosely. For, in these works as well as in the 
Milinda-panha, the six great religious teachers, e.g. Buddha, Gosala, 
Mahavira, Ajita, Sanjaya and KaWapa are called both Sanghis 
and Ganis. Probably, the most reasonable view would be to take 
Ganas as the primary unions composed of families of the same 
kindred while a Sahglia is to be regarded as an aggregate of such 
Gams. 

Many European scholars have translated the word Gana 
by the English equivalent of ’tribe’. This meaning applied irres- 
pectively of the time of use is rather confusing and requires a 
correction to which ^Ir. Jayaswal has drawn our attention (p. 29). 
It may or may not be that the early Ganas were based on a real or 
supposed bond of kinship, but as time went on, their original charac- 
ter was modified and they came to be organised on different lines. 
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The early Vaisya Ganas were organised groups mainly of near 
relatives for co-operative purposes. Similar were the Ganas men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Yajus Samhitas. Later on, the principle 
of affiliation on the basis of common objective or purpose, changed 
the original aspect of Ganas. Such has been the history of all such 
organisations. The Eur<^pean guilds or corporations, too, show a 
similar change in character. 

"WTiile we have no more details about the organisation of the 
Ganas and Sahghas, Pilnini tells as something about another class 
of Sahghas and gives us details about the locality where they existed. 
These are the Ayudhajivi Sahghas of the Vrdiika country or the 
region of the hills.* In four or five sutrasf the importance of which 
was pointed out by Mr. Jayaswal, we have mention of these bodies. 
From a study of his sutras, we know that the following were the more 
important of these Ayudha-jivins. 

(1) The Vahikas of western Punjab. 

(2) The Republicans of the Hills. 

(3) The Vrkas. 

(4) The Dilmani and others. 

(5) The group of six in the Trigarta country. 

(6) The Parsus and others. 

(7) The Yaudheyas and others. 

\,8) And probably the various sections of the 
Audumbaras 

♦paiiini V. 3 . 113-U7. ; (lU' 

; (115) iiio) ; (ii7) q’sif? 
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The Vahikas were the people who inhabited the western Punjab 
and whom we find so opprobriously denounced by Karna in course 
of his dispute with Salya, king of Madra. Very little is known 
of the Vrkas but their name ‘wolf’ is suggestive of their ferocity 
in war. Of the Daman! and their kindred very little is known. 
The Trigartas figure repeatedly in the chapters on Conquest in the 
Mahabharata. Probably, they occupied the hill regions of northern 
Punjab. In the Parsu (Parasu — axe), we may clearly recognize 
that old Vedic tribe of the same name. The famous Yaudheyas 
retained their independence and military prowess for more than 
ten centuries as will be shown later on. They also retained to a 
great extent, their non-monarchical character for a long period. 
The list of these is clearly not exhaustive, neither can we expect 
such an exhaustive enumeration from a grammarian whose business 
was to find rules for the various suffixes applied to designate men 
of different localities or fol'owing diverse occupations. More 
details about these western border republics come forth when 
real history davms with the invasion of India by Alexander, the 
greatest conqueror of antiquity. The commentators, however, give 
us many examples to illustrate the rules and thus give us the 
names of some of these republics. The names of the Malavas, 
Ksudrakas and a host of such others whom we had already found 
in the Epic appear in the Kaffika and the same book preserves an 
old verse (c[uoted out first by Mr. Jayaswal) which gives us 
the names of the six military Republics of the Trigarta 
group. 

t The Ka&ka comments as follows : — 
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Nothing further is known about these peoples except that 
they were chiefly addicted to the pursuit of arms. In this respect, 
they may be compared to some extent with the military orders of 
medieval Europe, who remained for a long time the bulwark against 
the invasions of the Slavs in central Europe, and later, on against 
the Turks in Syria and the Levant. The names of the Teutonic 
Knights of the Sword, or the Templars and Hospitallers are too well 
known to be repeated here. No more details are known about 
these peoples excepting that they were mainly composed of Ksat- 
triya fighters, though men of other castes like Brahmins or traders 
were affiliated into their respective states. This has been ably 
pointed out by Mr. Jayaswal who has substantiated his point by 
illustrations from the Kasika. (Jayaswal, p. 34, 35). Some excep- 
tions, however, may be taken to his views. Thus, while it is admissi- 
ble that members of other castes were admitted in their territories, 
there are reasons for holding that the ruling organisation was mainly 
one of the fighting peoples. This would appear from the evidence 
of some of the sutras quoted by Mr. Jayaswal himself which lay dovm 
rules for the formation of words denoting membership of a parti- 
cular tribe or state, through affiliation or allegiance to the local 
Ksattriya rulers. The three or four sutras which throw important 
side-light on this point, show clearly that a distinction was made 
between the ruling clan and the affiliated population.* 


•Three sutras bear on this important point e.g, IV. i. 168 — 

IV. 2. 124 — ; and IV. iii. 100 which is taken along with the general rule 
of this particular section e.g, IV. iii. 95 In IV. iii. 100, we hare the rule 

^ | The first sutra lays down that the suffix 

is to be added {to designate a descendant) to the name of a country which also designates 
a Kgatriya tribe. When this word designates a ksatriya tribe but not a country the suffix 
is and there is a difierence in the accent. The Vartika of Katyayana adds a further 
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Apart from these Ayudha-jivi Sanghas which flourished in the 
extreme West, Panini seems to have been familiar with other 
such political organisations, which existed in the South and in 
the East, Of these we have no details in his sutras but there are 
clearer evidences from other sources, e.g. 

(1) The Vrjis t 

/r,\ r,ii T>i fin the East 

(2) The Bhargas J 

(3) The Andhaka-Vrsnis in the South. 

(4) The Rajanyas. 

To these i\Ir. Jayaswal adds the Maharajas and the j\Iadras 
(p. 39). Of the Bhargas and Vrjis, we shall speak very soon and 
give detailed accounts in coimection with the republican clans of 
which we have clear accounts in the Jain and Buddhist Canon. 
Of the Andhaka-Vrsnis, we have given an account so far as it is 
available from the Epic, but some more interesting particulars are 
available from the sutras of Panini, if their interpretation by Mr. 
Jayaswal is accepted. They are mentioned in two sutras of Panini 
and in one of them we find a hint that they had a “joint federal 
constitution in which the Executi\e authority was vested in two 
Rajanyas with their respective VanjasT* Although the evidence 
cited is rather scanty, there is ample reason for partly accepting 
Mr. Jayaswal’s views (see Hindu Polity, pp. 39-41. ; also appendix 
A. part I.) 


condition that the same suhix may be added to denote a king (as opposed to a sahgha 
)■ The second sutra lays down the rule for adding The 

third sutra prescribes the addition of snfSxeB in the sense of one owing allegiance to a king 
if the prince-denoting word have in the plural the same form as the kingdom-denoting 
word. The Ka4ika iV. iii. 114.) clearly distinguishes between the form applioabla 

to a Brahmin from Bl^^ applied to a member of the^gattriya gana. 
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In regard to the Maharajas, it is not difficult to accept Mr. 
Jayaswal’s views, though in one place the commentators explain 
o “Maharajikas” as a group of Gana-devatas devoted to Kuvera. The 
term Rajanya, as we shall see, seems to have been used in the sense 
of the ruling Ksattriya oligarchy which in those days ruled over a 
portion of Western India. The case of the ^ladras is open to grave 
doubts, since Ranini furnishes no clue to their constitution 
in his days. 

Though Panini is silent as regards the republics on the Eastern 
fringe, yet we are fortunate in having some details about them 
from the canonical literature of Buddhism and Jainism which arose 
in that locality and the founders of which were closely connected 
with the rulers of these sidles. Perhaps, the first to give a detailed 
account of these Eastern republics, was the late Prof. Rhys Davids, 
who in his Buddhist India supplied us with a clear account of these 
together with their system of administration. The republican 
states in that locality had sprung up with the dissolution of the 
Videhan Monarchy. The followmg is a list of them, e.g. 

(1) The Sakyas with their capital at Kapilavastu ; they occu- 
pied the area of the modern Gorakhpur district. 

(2) The Koliyas of Ramagrama. 

(3) The Licchavis with their capital, at Yaisali. 'Their 
territory was round modern Besarh in the district of Muzuffarpur. 

(4) The Videhas with their capital at Jlithila, which is 
included in the modem Dvarbhanga district. 

(5 & 6) The two sections of the JLdlas with their capitals 
at Kusinara and Pava. They covered a large area. 

(7) The Moriyas of Pippalivana. 

(8) The Bulls of Allakappa. 

(9) The Bhaggas of Suinsumara hill. 
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The majority of these republican states remained obscure, 
but the Sakyas, Licchavis and the Mallas gained celebrity on 
accormt of their close connection with the founders of the Jain 
and Buddhist religions. A picture of the administrative system 
in these republics is to be found in the pages of Mr. Rhys Davids’s 
Buddhist India (pp. 21- 22). In each, there was a central Assembly 
which was located in the Mote Hall where all questions of public 
concern were discussed. After discussion, the points at issue were 
put to vote and the opinion of the majority decided everything 
The Governmental authority was vested in a Raja who was more 
of an elected President than a hereditary monarch. Under him 
were officials who had distinguishing unifo^s and different duties. 

The Licchavis . — We now proceed discuss the constitution 
of the Licchavis of Vaisali. In regard to these people, our infor- 
mation is mainly furnished by tradition recorded in the early 
Buddhist Canonical literature, including canonical commentaries, 
and the JaXakas. The Mahaparinibbanasuttanta records some his- 
torical traditions about these powerful clans, but we have little details. 
In the Jatakas, however, we find the Licchavis mentioned several 
times. Thus, in the introduction to the Ekapanna Jataka, we are 
told that in Vesali, the city of the Licchavis, there were always 
seven thousand seven hundred and seven kings (rajano) to govern 
the state and a like number of viceroys (uparaja), generals (sena- 
pati), and treasurers (Ekapanna Jataka 149). In the Cullakalihga 
Jataka (301), we find the same tradition recorded together with the 
interesting statement that "‘tradition says that the Licchavis of the 
ruling family to the number of 7,707 had their abode at Vaisali and 
all of them were given to argument and diputation.” (e. g., 
Vesali-nagare Licchavirajinaiu sattasahassani sattasatani satta ca 
Licchavi vasiipsu. Te sabbe pi paripuccha-vitakka’ hesum, etc.). 
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Again, tlic Bliaddasala Jataka (no. 40 j) recording a tradition 
speaks of "tlie tank in VaiAlli city wdience tlie family of kings 
got water for tlie ceremonial sprinkling on the occasion of their 
coronation.'’ It was covered with an iron not so that not even a bird 
could get through. And we furtlier learn that the tank was closely 
guarded. (\'esalinagare gaharaja-kidaraio abhiseka-mangala-pokkha- 
rani, etc). The Jucchavi princes regarded the use of the water 
of this tank as a peculiar privilege of their own and they severely 
resented any violation of the sacredness of the tank by anybody 
else than their own community. Consequently, the same stor}’' 
relates, when the genera' of the king of Kosala violated the sacred- 
ness of the tank by biithing his wife in it. the Licchavis were furious 
with anger and scut five liundred of their own community to pursue 
him. 

In addition to these we have something more about the Liccha- 
vis in the Attha-katha. From this, we know that they had a peculiar 
system of judicial administration in which a criminal case was 
tried by successive judicial tribunals, presided over by officers 
with various judicial powers. The first to try it was the Vinicchaya- 
mahamacca and next to him were the A'oharikas and the Sutta- 
dharas ami above them were the Attahku aka. the Senapati and the 
Uparaja. All these could acquit the guilty but as a rule they had 
to send him to the next higher tribunal. The highest tribunal was 
that of the Raja who had the right to convict the accused and pass 
sentence on him according to the Pavcni-potthaka or the Book of 
Precedents. 

We have some more information about the Licchavis 
from the literature of the Jains. According to them, the 
founder of their religion, Mahavira was re'ated to the Licchavis of 
Vaisali through his mother Trisalii whose brother C'etaka was 
32 
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called “ Ki ng of Vaisad.’’ In Jain books we have traces of the 
curious government of the Licchavis, for in the Xirayavali-sutta 
it is related that king Cetaka whom Ajatasatru prepared to attack) 
called together the “eighteen kings,’’ of Kasi and Kosala, the 
Licchai and Mallai. Again, on the death of Mahavira, the 
“eighteen confederate kings of Kasi and Kosala” did honour to 
him. 

As to the composition of the Licchavi Assembly, we have no 
more information except that it was a deliberative body in which 
all cpiestions relating to the affairs of state were fully discussed 
and decided by the voice of the majority. This is pro\'ed by some 
of the passages quoted above, as also by that well-known passage 
in the Mahaparinibbanasutta in which the Great Buddha laid down 
the conditions under which the Yajjians “would prosper and not 
decline.” The occasion on which the sermon was uttered by the 
Buddha, arose when Ajatasatru, King of Magadha, determined upon 
destroying the Yajjians, sent his minister, the Brahmin Yassakara, 
to him to take his advice on the point. When that Brahmin had 
delivered the message, the Blessed One enquired of Ananda whether 
he was aware that the Yajjians hold ' full and frecpient assemblies.” 
Ananda having replied in the affirmative, the Buddha laid dowm 
the conditions of their success which are mentioned in the Maha- 
parinibbana. 

The evidence of the passages quoted above goes to prove 
without doubt that the constitution of the Licchavis was not of 
the ordinary’ monarchical tc’qre. It was on the other hand a ‘Sangha’ 
or to explain in clearer terms it was a republican federation of small 
states, the chiefs of which met in a Central Assembly to discuss 
afiairs relating to the whole confederation. The number of these 
petty chiefs, who are all called Rajano, is not known. The number 
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7,707 occurring in the preambles of the Jatakas may be dismissed 
as being purely imaginary. 

Xow, as to these petty principalities which formed the con- 
federation, there is no doubt that they were ruled by the Licchavi 
chiefs themselves. This is proved by the fact that each of them 
had his Uparajas. Senapatis an.d other officers. They ruled, more- 
over, by hereditary right. Their sons were called Kumaras (as 
mentioned in the Ekapanna Jataka) and moreover, they formed an 
exclusive body — a ruling caste with rights and privileges, which 
they jealously guarded as their own, as would appear from the 
story of the sacred tank of Vaisali quoted above. 

These considerations will prove beyond doubt that the Licchavi 
constitution was oligarchic, i. e., it was of a type in which political 
power was vested in a privileged class or community. 

There are, however, some scholars, who go farther than this 
and be’ieve in a democratic character of the Licchavi constitution. 
Their theory is based partly upon the supposition that among the 
Licchavis. political power was enjoyed by men of all classes and 
castes and the democratic constitution of the Licchavis was the 
model from which the Buddhist Saiigha was copied by the Blessed 
One. These scholars further believe that as such the constitution 
and procedure of the Licchavi Assembly, was similar to that 
followed in the Sangha. 

Xow, in regard to the first assumption, there is no ground 
for believing that men of all classes and castes enjoyed equal 
political power. From the Buddhist books where we have more in- 
formation about the Sakiyas, we know that there w’ere settlements of 
other castes in the locality — (the Brahmin settlement of Khomadussa 
for example) but they are never described as enjoying a place in 
the Deliberation Hall. Pokkhara-sadi when he goes to Kapila- 
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vatthii finds only the t^akiyas deliberating in the Mote Hall. On 
another occasion, Suddhodana is described as talking to the council 
of the Sakiya nobles. From these, we may safely presume that, 
as in the case of the Sakiyas. political authority at Vesali was in 
the hands of the Licchavis only, the affiliated population of other 
castes being excluded from it. 

As to the Buddhist Sangha, there can be no doubt that it 
was founded upon democratic principles. The first to notice this, 
were Dr. Oldenberg and Prof. Rhys Davids. The latter in his 
Hibbert Lecture delivered in 1881 (in which he had to illustrate 
some points in the history' of Indian Buddhism) remarked that ‘The 
Order was a kind of republic in which all proceedings were settled 
by resolutions agreed upon in regular meetings of its members which 
were held subject to the observance of certain established regulations 
and the use of certain forms of w'ords. These forms and the 
resolutions passed were called Kammavacas.'’ (!8ee Rhys Davids 
H. L., 1881, pp. 38-40.) 

The democratic character of the Buddhist Order is further 
illustrated by the fact that in addition to the rules and resolutions 
we further learn from the Mahavagga and the ('ula^ngga, that 

( I ) the Buddhist Haugha had a body of rules regarding the 
forms of resolutions to be moved in the Assembly (XI — I — 4. lY — - 
2 — 2 .) 

(2) . There was a rule of quorum (M. V. IX — 3,2). 

(3) . In cases of difference of opinion, the sense of the ikssem- 
bly was decided by the votes of the majority. There were methods 
prescribed for the counting of votes and voting by ballot was known. 
(C. V. IV. 9— lY— 14— 26). 

(4) . Complicated matters were referred to the decision of 
committees (C. V. IV.— -14-24). 
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(5). Lastly, definite rules seem to have existed regarding 
such matters as the votes of absentees . 

These are facts supported hv evidence but as to the contention 
that the Political Sangha vas the prototype of the Liccha^ i 8ahgha 
and that the procedure, followed in the Political Assembly was the 
same as the Buddhist Order, the following observations may be put 
forward : 

(i) Firstly, there is nothing to prove that the procedure in the 
Political Sangha was the same as in the religious order. As to the 
Political Sangha we have absolutely no details and the supposed 
resemblance is purely conjectural. 

(ii) Secondly, there was a wide gulf of difference between 
the great religious order and the political assembly of the oligarchs. 
LTndoubtedly, as Prof. Rhys Davids observed, ‘‘the Sangha was 
a kind of republic — an assembly of men. united in a common pur- 
pose. and living under a common discipline.’’ But, the men who 
composed it were quite different fronr those f)f the ordinary 
world. They had snapped up the last link with the world, 
they fo’.’owed no occupations, and were practically communists in 
respect of the belongings which they were allowed to retain by the 
Master. 

(iii) Lastly, it is doubtful whether it was copied entirely 
from the Political Sangha. In forming a religious congregation 
there was every chance that the Buddha would organize it on 
democratic lines. As a scion of the republicans of Kapilavastu 
it would be natural for him to organise it on democratic principles. 
But with all these, we must take into account the fact that a reli- 
gious fraternity in its infancy is always sure to be evolved on demo- 
cratic lines. Such has been the case with many of the religious 
orders of the world. In India, other Sanghas, too, existed in Buddha’s 
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time.* The early Christians, too, had their gatherings, their elected 
bishops, and the early IVIahomedans had as well, devised a demo- 
cratic system. In more recent times, the Khalsa was organised 
on democratic lines. Yet none of these had anything to copy from. 
The Christians had the ideal of the universal Empire of Rome 
and the originator of the Khalsa had nothing but the centralised 
Mogul Empire to follow. 

Consequently, we believe that it would be but going too far 
to say that the Licchavis were as democratic as the Buddhist order. 
They in fact, formed an oligarchical confederation. The chiefs 
ruled their own domains by hereditary right but as regards the 
whole Confederation, the Assembly settled the affairs. The chiefs 
enjoyed hereditary privileges and this receives confirmation from the 
evidence of the Arthasastra. The Rajasabdins, mentioned there 
apparently formed a privileged body of hereditary nobles composing 
the A sembly, while the Sangha-mukhyas were elected office-bearers 
from amongst them. 

In this respect there is also a similarity between the A'iidava 
Confederacy and the Licchavi Confederation. 


♦ In the Samanaphala-sutta, the six great teachers of the sixth century B. C. are all 
43icribe4 as g%T}^ino and gandcariq. 
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Great Events and Movements 
of the Vlth Cen. B. C. 

The sixth century before C'hirst, so remarkable in the intellectual 
and political history of the world, was no less so in the political 
history of India. Indian life was at once subjected to extraneous 
forces and commotion from within. For, while the imperia istic 
movement dawned in the east, western India covered by the local 
republics and tribal principalities was invaded by the most powerful 
foreign enemy of the day. At the same time, the Magadha-Videha 
region saw the greatest social and religious upheaval of antiquity. 
Before we pass on to a discussion of the second, we must describe 
the Persian invasion. 

The Persian invasion took place in the reign of Cyrus, the 
founder of that great empire which stretched from the borders 
of India to the home of the Grasco-iVIediterraneau culture. Cyrus’s 
first attempt to conquer India through Gedrosia was unseccessful 
according to Strabo, but he seems to have been more successful 
in the Kabul valley. After 516 B. C. Darius’s officer, Scylax, led a 
naval expedition through the Kabul and Indus rivers. As a result 
of this and other subsequent invasions, the region of Sind and 
western Punjab came to be constituted into the twentieth satrapy 
of the Persian Empire and we find the Hindus along with the Ganda- 
rians mentioned in the Naksh-i-Rastam inscription. This satrapy, 
the richest of all in the Empire, paid a tribute of 360 Talents 
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(£ 1 , 000 , 000 ) a year snd Indian soldiers, clad in cotton and armed 
with bows and iron-tipped arrows, formed part of the army of the 
Great King which fought the Greeks, (see V. i^mith pp. 35-36 ; 
McCrindle's Ancient India pp. 4-5 ; Herodotus VII 65 ; VIII 13 ; 
IX 19). 

Probably, the Persians did not destroy the local tribes and 
states, but exacted tributes and military contingents. For this 
latter purpose, political officers and residents visited the different 
localities, but otherwise the local system of government was not 
interfered with. It may also be surmised that the non-monarchical 
form of government was also fostered by this foreign invasion which 
precluded any chance of Hagadha Imperialism extending its sway 
there at an early date. 

(ii). Religious propaganda . — WTiile the foreign enemy was 
making its headway in the border provinces, a great social and 
intellectual commotion was shaking the very foundations of social 
life in the homeland of the Eastern Aryan-dom. For a long time 
the Brahmanic religion of sacrifice had become an anomaly. The 
spirit of awe and wonder had passed away. The complicated ritual 
had lost its charms ; men forgot its significance and meaning, and 
its own votaries doubted its efficacy. Abstract speculation came 
into being and men enquired into the root causes of the phenomenal 
world, its diversities, the relations of men with nature and the causes 
that led to diversities in individual life. The doctrine of karma 
and of rebirth or metempsychosis according to good or evil actions 
in life gained ground. Pleasure in life or its perpetuation with 
sacrifice lost its charms and a hankering for self-realisation took 
its place. 

The movement took a new turn in the East. In the days of 
the Upanisads, the court of the Janakas had already become a 
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great sophistic school. Here, Yajnavalkj^a propounded his philo- 
sophical teachings based on a sjTithesis of the past with newer 
ideas and interpretations of the same. Next came Kapila with 
his metaphysics of Dualism. Many more teachers arose but their 
history is lost. Only a few nick-names have survived of these 
exponents or occasionally some perverted accounts of their doctrines 
or distorted versions of their life have reached us. 

With continued speculation, pessimism came. The social 
aspect of life Avas at a discount. The Tdpasas retired to the wilder- 
ness while the Sramanas or Parivrdjakas formed orders of wandering 
ascetics who took upon themselves the duty of calling men from 
the evils of sensual existence and teaching the ways of salvation. 
Man ywere the wandering sects that came into existence in that 
remarkable age. It is our misfortune that no history properly speak- 
ing of this remarkable period has reached us and we mainly depend 
upon some stray facts or distorted traditions about them preserved 
in the annals of the orders which have sur\dved. Of the surviving 
sects, only two e,g. Buddhism and Jainism assumed greater im- 
portance. Other systems gradually decayed and their doctrines 
or disciplines were forgotten. But the histor}' of the two great 
systems is closely connected with the political history of the period. 

Buddhism and other monastic religions and their influence on 
politics. — The influence of this sooio-religious upheaval was great. 
It acted and reacted on life and ultimately the latent energies 
tiberated, affected politics. The commotion and convulsion it 
brought about, shook the very foundations of political existence, 
though as to the exact nature of the influences, there must remain 
room for differences of opinion. The material at our disposal is 
scanty and moreover it is difficult to understand the political 
teachings of the great teachers, if they had any. 
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But to the historian one prominent fact is noticeable, e. g., 
that the rse of Buddhism and the other monastic systems is s}ui- 
cronous with the growth of administrative centra isati on and imperial 
absolutism. Paradoxical as the statement may at first appear, 
its truth is borne out by the history of subsequent political develop- 
ments. Thus, at the time of the Great Buddha we find northern 
India divided into a large number of states, some of which were 
monarchical while the rest were more or less democratic or repub ican. 
With the advancing tide of conquest and imperia' domination some 
of the states mentioned in the list, had already lost their political 
existence. Ahga had been annexed by Magadha and Kasi the home 
of Ajatasatru and of the Brahmadattas of the Jatakas, had become 
a part and parcel of the Kosala kingdom and its revenues were 
for the time settled on the Kosala bride of Bimbisara. The Kurus 
the Pancalas and the Matsyas still existed as separate kingdoms, 
but had lost their political importance. 

Then within a century, the imperialistic movement assumed 
greater strength and the face of the country was entirely changed. 
Hardly had the Buddha closed his eyes, when his kinsmen the 
Sakiyas were exterminated as a race and within a short time, the 
rising power of Maghada destroyed the political importance of the 
Licchavis — that sturdy race of republicans whose history is so closely 
bound up with that of early Jainism and Buddhism. Gradually, 
one by one the small tribal democracies and later on the greater 
principalities like Kosala and Avanti all disappeared to make room 
for the extension of the Magadhan monarchy, which ike an all- 
absorbing Leviathan swallowed up its weaker neighbours and became 
under KauGlya and Candra-gupta, the mightiest empire of the day. 

This is indeed something paradoxical and to explain it is to 
solve one of the greatest riddles of History. Naturally, a scion of 
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republican oligarchs, Buddha was far from being one who believed 
in monarchy. He believed in the government of clan elders and 
his views are summarised in the address to Ananda on the eve of 
Vassakara’s visit with a mission from Ajatasatru. This symapthy 
for clan government in place of one-man rule, coupled with his 
efforts for the intellectual regeneration of the masses, has naturally 
led many scholars to think that Buddha was a champion of demo- 
cracy in politics. In support of this, these men further point out 
that the Buddhistic Saiigha was fully democratic and contained 
the principles of self-governing life. It was open to the admission 
of all without any distinction of caste or tribe and its members 
were brethren equal in all respects. Every question was discussed 
in the meetings of the Sangha and the line of action taken was that 
determined by the voice of the majority. 

These points, however, while they go to prove without doubt 
the democratic character of the Buddhist Sangha fail to explain 
the spichronism of the rise of absolutism and rather point 
to conclusions other than that supported by facts. Coming 
to an explanation of this we find that the error of those who 
believe in the contribution of Buddhism to the cause of democracy, 
lies in their misconceptions and confusions regarding the real 
teachings of Buddha. Undoubtedly, the teachings of Buddha 
had a great scope for social equality but even then these did not 
constitute any democratic political ideal, 

The examination of the character of the Sangha proves this. 
First of all, it was not intended for those who were members 
of society but for men who disavowed the necessity of a social 
life and left their homes to prepare themselves for the final 
dissolution. They lived a communistic life, as befitted 
those who had given up all connections with the world. 
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Secondly, the creation of the Sahgha was no novelty and does 
not mark any democratic innovation. It was not the first of its 
kind in India. The other great leaders of wanderers were a’ so foun- 
ders of Sanghas. Ajita Kesakamvali, Gosala, Vellathiputta, Piirana 
Kassapa, the Nataputta all had simillar organisations. Some of 
these were in fact more democratic, since they admitted slaves. 
Furthermore, there is one thing to be borne in mind. That under 
similar circumstances, the formation of a Sahgha by the earliest 
adherants of a new teacher, was the only alternative which could 
safeguard these new believers from the hatred and persecution of 
the rest. For his own part Buddha did not wish to brush away 
the past or to figure as a propagandist for democracy or advocated 
violent changes. Order was his highest ideal and in more than 
one place, he tried to show that this was attainable by men if 
they followed those principles which underlie the exercise of 
authority (Dhammo ranfio raja). Indeed, there are two impor- 
tant passages (Cakkavatti-siha-nada Sutta, Dialogues Vol. II. 
part III ; and Raja Vagga Anguttara Nikaya III) where he 
gives us the conditions of success in a monarchical rule.* 

Next, we have reason for coming to the conclusion that the 
Buddha did nothing for democracy in politics. He meddled neither 
in society nor politics. His sympathies were for the good of the 
people and for their good government. Beyond this, he did not 
pronounce anything more. Moreover, all his sympathies and ideals 
were but heritages of the past. It was nothing more than a longing 
for the continuence of of the system in which he had been born and 
bred up. The republicanism of the Lichchavi oligarchs was 


’• For tb la I am indebted to my learned friend Dr. B. M. Barua» M. A., D. Lift, of the 
Pali Department of Post-Graduate Teaching. 
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something which Buddha inherited from the past. He or his 
teachings had nothing to do with its origin or creation. 

A careful analysis thus shows that Buddhism contained in it 
nothing of democratic political teachii'g. If any teachings it had 
so far as politics was concerned, they did not affect society directly. 
On the other hand, the inttuence of its teachings were not without 
consequences. It affected the mentality of the people. It changed 
their ideals of life : it affected society by its action and the re-action 
it brought. The reasons why the teachings of Buddhism failed to 
stem the tide of absolutism but rather furthered the cause of the 
latter, are not far to seek. 

First of all, the attempt to curtail the privileges of the higher 
orders especially the religious supremacy of the Brahmins who 
were the natural leaders of the people in their opposition to royal 
absolutism, removed some obstacles to the gronffh of despotic 
power. In ancient India, as in all primitive societies, the priest and 
the military nobility had been the sole checks to the irre.sponsibility 
of monarchs. The teachings of Buddha undermined the priestly 
position. His universal religion broke the cohesion of tribes and 
clans. The priest and the noble both lost their importa7ice and thus 
absolutism had its enemies destroyed. Similar ha.s been the case 
in Europe. The teachings of Luther fostered the cause of the ab- 
solutism of Princes and paved the way for their “divine right.” 
Pure monarchy has often been the offspring of democratic 
teachings in religion. 

(2) Secondly, it diverted popular attention from the arena 
of politics to that of religion. This again was something which 
helped the cause of absolutism. The master’s teachings were 
misunderstood and misrepresented. They did mischief in society 
and also to the individual. Pessimism took a deeper hold. The 
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meaning of life was forgotten. The world came to be conceived as 
the home of eternal sorrow and life meant but its perpetuation for 
cycles of existence yet to come. Ratter than face it, men shunned 
life itself. They feared the world. They scoffed at the joys of 
existence. They despised life and prayed for its dissolution 
This longing for annihilation bore bitter fruit. It brought 
hanition in life, and death in politics. 

(3) Lastly, as the newly enfranchised masses lacking in 
political instincts were not powerful enough to check the growing 
power of their kings, the latter became more powerful day by day. 

'Reaction and the rise of Arthasdstra Schools — The preachings of 
the reformers were fraught with grave consequences. The lower 
orders rose everywhere. The sacred traditions of the past became 
the object of ridicule with shaved-head monks. The privileged 
classes became alarmed for the safety of their birthright and they 
saw with disdain the progress of new ideas. Everything seemed 
topsyturvy — men scoffing at the joys of existence, women rejecting 
the overtures of affection or love and all mocking at the woild.* 

The excess of rigorism bore bitter fruit. Gradually, a reaction 
set in. New teachers appeared, who inveighed against the un- 
social tendencies of the age. They interpreted human life in terms 
of man’s natural desires, his social objectives and his higher spiritual 
aims. According to them, every thing was closely related and the 

* A systematic history of this remarkable period is lost but the main social tendencies 
may be clearly discerned in some of the literature of the day. In the Canon, we findJIara re 
proaching Buddha for his attempt to destroy social life. In the Therigatha we find 
remarkable unsocial tendencies of the women of the day e.g aversion to marriage or fear of 
child-birth. Some of the accounts of the Theris show the evils of munastieisra. We 
find husbands leaving their wives and children and daughters leaving the home and in one 
case a nun even marries her father. The author contributed an article on this in the Sanskrit 
Bharati (1923). 
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sacrifice of one was prejudicial to the other. Social life was in 
their eyes, the basis of everything and they tried to restore its 
foundations. The ideals of the past were re-invoked — conserva- 
tism became the creed of the day. The older life of freedom and 
its absence of restraint was forgotten. A harder routine was 
introduced. Women lost their social po.sition. Early marriage was 
inculcated and asceticism came to Ije looked down with disfavour. 

In the domain of politics, the Arthasastra school arose with 
vigour. It gave a decidedly higher place to the attainment of 
desires in life and inculcated the necessity of acquisitions. 
Some of the Arthasastra teachers, neglected morality altogether 
and advocated the cause of a strong monarchy at the cost of war 
and intrigue. The older idealism in politics passed away and the 
concept of a state on the basis of a strong military power came into 
existence. An age of moral irresponsibility dawned — materialism 
reawakened and the past ideals of a pluralistic political discipline 
vanished away. 

The Arthasdtra school. —The great event of the close of the 
period was the rise of thinkers of this school. The Arthasastra writers 
represented a strong current of intellectualism directed towards 
tie solution of man’s social and ethical problems— his aims in life 
how best to attain them and the correlation of individual interests 
with that of the social group as a whole. The aims of human 
existence were analysed by contemporary thinkers and its objec- 
tives were analysed into the four great categories or the Catur- 
mrga of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moska. Dharma in its stricter 
sense represented the normal order of passions and hankerings 
together with the duties commensurate with a moral and social 
existence ; Artha signified the objectives which men strive to attain 
in the material basis for existence ; Kama represented the biological 
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element at the root of life, its maintenance and continuance by 
virtue of the propagation of the species, while Moksa connotated 
the attainment of delivery from the clutches of desires and han- 
kerings of the world. 

Each of these led to speculations and thus gave rise to treatises 
on the four great objectives. As to the works on Moksa 
or Kama proper, we are not directly concerned but the Dharma- 
sutras which take Dharma in its wider sense, and Arthasatras 
claim our attention. Both were based on ancient traditions — 
handed down from teacher to pupil in succession. The early 
histor}' of the Arthasastra is lost but later tradition regarded it 
as the descendent of the Artha Veda attached to the Rik or the 
Athaiwa ^'edic schools.* Its important branches comprised the 
study of agriculture, commerce cattle-rearing and other allied 
subjects. But by far important and closely related to each wms 
the more important subject of the art of governance for kings 
and the ways and means of attaining sovereign authority based 
on the realisation of the four-fold objective, e. g. alabdha- 
labha-labdha-pari-raksanam, raksita-vivardhanam and tirtha- 
pratipadanam. 

The history of the rise of Arthasastra schools is rather obscure. 
But, they sejm to have been fairly in existence as organised bodies 
in the Vlth centur}* B. C. for, if w'e believe in the antiquity of cano- 
nical tradition, w^e have in the Brahmajala sutta, the denunciation 
by Buddha of the Brahmins engaged in king-craft, the art of war 
and peace and the various other allied topics which all point to the 
growth of king-craft. The name of one Artha^stra teacher — Digha 


* For a history of the Artha^stra school and its branches, see my Economic life and 
^ogress in Ancient India (Vol. I Bk. 1. Ch» ik) 
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Karayana occurs in the Buddhist literature as that of the king-maker 
who deposed old Pasenadi in favour of his son Virudhava. 

The two chief points of interest with the history of the Artha* 
sastras are first o all, (1) their close connection with older tradi- 
^tion and occasionally to some of the gods. In the absence of a 
real history we are mainly to depend on later evidence i. e . oi the 
Kautiliya and some texts which we find in the Epic (Santi. Ch. 59). 
According to Epic tradition, the earliest work on Dandaniti was 
composed by Prajapati or Brahman to guide men. That book 
comprising 100,000 chapters was abridged by the gods Indra and 
Siva. The next redactions were made by Brhaspati, Mann, and 
Sukra. All these names occur in the Epic (Ch. 58. Santiparva) 
and also in the Kautiliya, which mentions Siva as Visalaksa, Indra 
as Yahudantiputra, Brhaspati as the founder of the Barhaspatya 
school and Sukra as the founder of the Ausanasa school. The 
mention of the two gods Indra and Siva is significant and points 
to the early association of some of the Arthasastra schools with the 
votaries of these gods. Probably, as in the case of difierent schools 
of Sanskrit grammar, the early speculators of this science of 
polity distinguished themselves by their devotion to one or other 
of these deities.* 

In the hands of subsequent thinkers some of these gave rise to 
well-developed schools of thought like those of the Manavah 
Barhaspatyah, Au^nasah Parasarah, or the Ambhiyah, whose 
names we find recorded in the Kautiliya. Individual teachers also 
appeared. In the absence of proper history, we have only their 

* The story of the origin of the Mahesvara school of graramar and the victory of Pacini 
a votary ot Siva, over his rival who excelled m the Aindra school is known to everybody 
The close association of different branches of study with particular gods and the patronage 
of the Muses over certain bianchea oi learmn- amount the Greeks is too well-known to be 
repeated here. 

84 
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nick-names and for explanation we depend entirely on tradition. 
Tims, we have Kaunapadanta (big-toothed), identified by the 
Trikandasesa with Bhisma, Bisuna identified with the sage Karada, 
Vatavyadhi (suliering from Vaia) identified with Udhava, 
Bharadvaja identified with the Kaurava commander Drona, (since- 
the recorded views of Bharadvaja on the unscrupulous aims of an 
amdtya tally so clearly with those attributed by Karna in the 
Sabhaparva to that Brahmin warrior). In addition to these heroes 
of the Epic, other authors or practical politicians existed and pro- 
minent among them were Birgha Oar ay ana, the unscrupulous 
adviser of Pasenadi’s son, Ghotamukha whose name occurs in the 
Vatsyayana, and of Katyayana whom the Bihat-katha legend 
makes a minister of the hlandas and thus a probable elder con- 
temporary of Kautilya in the IVth century B. 0.* 

The close association of the Epic heroes with the Aithasastra 
schools is really worthy of note and shows how the later formulators 
of the Arthasastra doctrine closely followed on the footsteps of the 
former. Probably, in course of time, the events of the Epic narra- 
tive as well as the deeds and sayings of the great heroes, became 
a sort of guiding principle with succeeding generations. Their 
ideas or the principles they formulated lived in the floating tradi- 
tion of the past and subsequent authors took them in the light of 
a guiding canon. This vast literature has not come down to us 
in its original, but rather distorted and misarranged, its contents 
have found way into the Bajadharma chapters of the Great 
Epic. In the absence of all other authorities, the Epic should be 
regarded as the main source supplying us with the oldest materials 

♦ The identification of these Artha^stra authors m the Kautiliya has already beeu 
attempted by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (in hia first senes of Carmicheei Lectures} ^ith ^iiom I 
had the honour of being associated as an assistant. The credit ot identitymg Ghotamuka 
and Barayana, belongs to my friend Dr. B. M.Barua (See Pre-Buddhistic Indian ihilosophy.) 
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regarding the views and principles of the most ancient formulators 
of the Arthasastras.** 

Secondly the way in which the Arthasastra writers view the 
problems of politics is also an interesting study. First of all, they 
seem to be interested mainly in the socio-economic problems of 
man and though they follow the older traditions about the duties of 
rulers to their subjects, they neglect the sacerdotalistic principles 
which we find in the Brahmanas. The happiness of man in society 
and that through the governmental functions of the king is their 
main ideal and in attempting to formulate means for its realisation 
they take regal authority as the primary basis of social existence. 

In common with the Epic thinkers, they postulate a condition 
of anarchy in the absence of a common superior and make coercive 
authority as the basis of all governments. Men actuated by greed 
or passion try to t}’Tannize over the weak and as such the latter 
are made to suffer. To end such a state of war and violence, regal 
authority is absolutely necessary and this authority they derive 
when the sole coercive power is vested in the king. This belief in 
the coercive authority makes them regard the science as that of 
Dandaniti or the science of “proper co-ercion.” We shall 
discuss this in detail in connection with the social ideals of 
Kautilya. 

The New Moxarchies. 

MTiile the Arthasastra school was fairly on its way to develop- 
ment, the character of monarchy changed. Partly with the influence 

** The rehitii>n between the Kautillya material and the Epic is in itself an interesting 
study. Tn a paper im the Political Speculations in the Epic. I hare discussed this point and 
have tried to jirove how Kautilya largely utilised materials which are found in the Epic. 
Whole verses and passages occurrins' in both the works appear identical. But, Kautilya 
sh ows a great advancement over the Epic writers both in method as well as in the 
elaboration of his ideas. 
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of the new ideas, partly aided by the re-action which followed the 
monastic propaganda, regal authority and its character changed. 
A new type of centralised monarchy came into existence. The last 
vestiges of tribal polity or of the semi-constitutional monarchies 
were swept away. Tribal boundaries or traditions were swept away 
and big kingdoms took their place. Conquest brought into the 
hands of the conqueror vast areas full of natural resources. The 
forests separating the tribal settlements, the rivers, which were 
often regarded as ‘Ves commune^'' all passed into the hands of the 
conqueror together with the mines and other sources of natural 
wealth. The personal domains of the conquered added to the 
resources of the victor. With enormous resources at their disposal, 
kings became free from popular control. The spy system (the 
germs of which might have existed in the earliest days) became a 
prinrary political institution and the ranks of spies were swelled by 
members belonging or pretending to belong to the various religious 
orders. As we have already pointed out long ago, in the dav^ 
of Prasenajit, this vast machinery of espionage was alreadv in 
existence.* 

Great standing armies came into existence and on this head 
we have the evidence of the IVth century Greek writers who speak 
of the vast armaments of Maghadha, and of the Andhras, the 
Kalihgas and the Pandyas. Extra taxes came to be levied by kings 
and new sources of income were constantly added. This last point 
we shall discuss in the next section, f 

♦ My article on the spy system in Ancient India, though perverted and distorted through 
the negligence of the editorial staff of the Dacca Review, was published in 1920. There the pas- 
sage from the Saipyntta Nikaya (p. 79) was cited showing the early employment of men in 
the garb of religious wanderers. 

f For the gradual evolution of taxation see my Economic Life and Progress in Ancient 
India Vol I. pp. 278 — 284 . 
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i The period immediately preceding the imperialistic movement 

' was also remarkable for the begimxings of political speculation 

' properly so called. As the Upanisads saw the dawn of Metaphysi- 

: cal enquiry, evinced by the eagerness to find out the root causes of 

the universal phenomena or the relation of the latter to the joys and 
' sufferings of the individual, so, speculation was directed towards 

the finding out of the principles which were calculated to ensure 
i the happiness of men in society. From the close of the Vedic age, 

I an idealistic picture of happiness arising out of the regulation 

; of the functions of the different elements of society floated before 

the eyes of men. Gradually, the influence of the ideal of order 
I based on that of the great universal system became less, and 

abstract enquiry was directed towards the socio-ethical problems 
' of mankind. 

The ideal of Dharma in its wider and moral sense en- 


The Dharma ideal. 


shrouded the minds of men and speculation was 
directed towards the realisation of that moral 


order. This concept of Dharma is unique in the history of Indian 
intellectual and moral progress and connoted as it does even now a 
world of ideas from the primary principles guiding human con- 
duct to the ideal state of moral self-realisation so far as the 


indivudual is concerned. In its wider sense it embraced the 
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totality of principles and precepts wMcli conduce best to tbe 
happiness of men in this life and that beyond. It is difficult to 
find a single word in western vocu])ulary which connotes the 
same idea. Its nearest approach so far as its ethical aspect is 
concerned is made by the French word droit and the German word 
recht. The earliest exponents of the ethical aspect of Dharma 
are the Dharmasutras which seem to base their precepts 
on those handed down by the canonical tradition of the Vedic 
Schools. In these ancient woi'ks, the political aspect of social 
discipline is rather merged in the disciplinary canon which 
regulates the life of the indivudual in the various aspects of 
human existence. The Dharmasutras, being the handiwork of the 
Brahmana teachers, know more of the individual or the diverse 
sections of men than the political whole. The king comes in only as 
an individual in privileged position and burdened with great social 
duties. The Brahmana also comes in as enjoying an extraordinary 
position so far as the social organisation is concerned. The 
sustras profess moreover to lay down the guiding principles of 
different classes of men on whose co-operation the social good as 
well as the spiritual happiness of men depend. As such, they 
contain not only chapters on the duties of men of different castes 
with reference to their diverse stages of life or means of livelihood, 
purity of conduct, penance for sins {Prdyascitta), but lay down 
the rules of inheritance of property, judicial trials, the duties 
of kings and various other topics. 

While this is the character of the Dharmasutras, the Epic 

chapters discuss practically the same topics 

Rajadharma Sohool. i.ii ^ r 

but they lay, a greater stress on the duties of 
the king, since from the point of view of social solidarity, the 
authority of the king was the basis of everything. The glori- 
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fication of Rajadharma by tbe writers on polity shows their 
mentality and the peculiar angle of vision from which they 
view the problems of individual and social welfare. In the 
Rajadharma chapters, we have the synthesis of different schools 
of thought as well as the superposition of diverse strata of specu- 
lations. But, in spite of, this, the further importance of the 
Rajadharma chapt-ers lies in the fact, that they show a decided 
tendency towards the separation of ethics from the sacerdotal 
canon and in some chapters we find even a tendency towards the 
separation of politics from the traditional lines of ethical enc^uiry. 
In some chapters, we find a deeper enquiry, and a determination 
to go to the root of social existence with a view' to explain the 
evolution of social order from the standpoint of human desires for 
self-realisation and the natural obstacles to them. The Epic, 
properly speaking, is practically the only work which contains a 
summary of Hindu political speculation and .shows us the turn of 
mind that led to these. Uur misfortune however lies in the fact 
that the present version of the Epic not only contains later inter 
polations but also shows a careless handling of diverse strata 
of thougnts and ideals. 

While such is the importance of the Epic, the Buddhist 
canon, specially the Jatakas, supply us wdth 
Ideal uf cUei|,ime in materials which though not exposing to us the 
dissertations and speculations of the law'giver or 
the theorist, gives an insight into the popular mentality of those 
early times, their ideas as to what the legitimate functions of 
royalty should be, what they thought to be ju.st and what they 
regarded as encroachments on their legitimate privileges. The 
Jatakas supply us with sufiicient information as to real life, while 
the disciplinary chapters uf the Vinaya or the saying of the Buddha 
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reveal to us the Buddhistic ideal as to Dharma and its realisation 
both in society and politics through individual discipline or the 
disciplinary model of the monastic community. As such, from 
these sections of the canon we find an idea as to the earlier 
conceptions of the nature of pluralistic discipline, though a 
political discipline properly so called was not evolved by the 
greatest of the non-Brahmanical teachers of the 6th century B. C. 

Evolution of ideas relating to the origin of Social life. 

As we have said already, the Dharmasutras follow closely 
upon the older canonical tradition, which again hold the revealed 
Yedas as the primary sources of all knowledge. In the body of the 
Sruti texts, however, there is very little which can be called political 
speculation. But the germs exist there. We have not only attempts 
at the explanation of the origin of the universe with its diverse sec- 
tions of human and brute creation, but some crude ideas as to the 
, services and functions of the political oreanisa- 

Germs of Political . ^ 

thought m the Vedio tion or its head, the king. Creation, as we have 
seen was a great natural process attributed to 
sacrifice (R. V. X. 90. Puiusa Sukta), or Tapas on the part of 
Prajapati and to the great and eternal principles of Eta and Satya. 
While this represents the early attempts at finding out the abstract 
root-causes of the manifestations of the created world, we have 
also two popular traditions about the early services of royalty, i.e., 
those relating to Manu and Prthu. 

As time went on, dissertations about these abstract principles 
gave place to the emanance of the ethical ideal, and an attempt 
to explain the principles of good government. The Dharma 
idea came to the forefront. The king was regarded as the protector 
of Dharma *nHT- Ait. Br. Vlii. 26 ) Mxd Dharma in the Sata- 
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patlia Brahmana was equated with truth (satya). Moreover, the 
place of Dharma in human existence was defined and the same 
passage of the said Brlihmana explained Dharma as those “principles 
of justice whereby the weak maintain themselves against the 
strong with the help of the king"* With the Brahmana authors, 
this Dharma was thus something which may be taken to embody the 
primary principles of justice and equity, though it is nowhere dis- 
cussed and explained till we come to a later agef. For our purpose, 
however, we must note that the al)ove passage contains the germs 
which were later on elaborated into definite social and ethical ideas. 
First of all we find that it postulated that certain rights belong 
to all and secondly, the application of the principles of Dharma 
by the king safeguards the rights of the weak against the 
aggressions of the more powerful. 

This Dharma idea which has cast so great an inffuence upon 
Indian social and moral e%'olution, predominates in the Dharma- 
siitras, though these books do not explain the meaning or character 
Dharma id.ai m the Dharma except that it leads to the 

Dharmasutras. happincss of men in this life and that beyond : 

^ Vasistha I. i. 1-3). They 

a s ^ >}«: ?at’ a aflau'Sta aqaTflilaar 
Br. Ar. Up. I, IV, 14— §ata. Br. XIV. ir. 2. 23. 

t Attempts at the definition of Dliarma come only with the founders of philosophical 
schools like Kanada or Jaimini. The former takes Dharma to mea^ 

and thus emphasises upon the moral and also the ethical aspect of it. Bnt 
Jaimini goes to the root of all human desires and explains Dharma as 

35 
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tken go to discuss the sources of Dharma and derive it from the 
Sruti, the Smrti and the conduct of the Sistas.* 

Beyond this, the Dharmasutras go no further. They give us 
neither definition nor abstract ideas, but postulate the exis- 
tence of certain duties and obligations inherent in men of all castes 
and occupations. Moreover, they seem to hint at the existence of 
certain legal relations between the king and his subjects. These 
we shall discuss in their proper place. 

But, while the Dharmasutras are silent, there is evidence to prove 
that the root-ideas came to be elaborated in the hands of a set of 
subsequent thinkers whose views are found recorded in traditions 
which we find in the Epic or in the Buddhist canon. They evidently 
analysed the older Dharma concept and tried to come to a logical 
sequel as to the consequences of the absence of Dharma and the 
enforcement of its principles by the king. They speculated on 
the state of affairs when the king or the upholder of Dharma 
was non-existent. Probably, a divergence of opinion existed. 
Some made Dharma primordial and self-existing, identical with 
Bto and hutyu and emanating with creation, while others made 
Dharma intimately connected with the origin of social order and 
the royal office. Consequently, two divergent theories as to the 
state of nature were arrived at. 

According to one set of thinkers, Dharma existed as early as 
Two theories of the the bcgimng of the Creation but not the king. 
State of Xaiure. Condition of existence in 


♦ See Va^i§lha Bodhayana and Gautama Dharmasutras. According to Va%tha 
i fwiw; miesq i— VaSstha 1. 1 ; i 

1 firer. !tW’»*iii~Bodha, I. I,: 

Gautama. ; I 1 Apastamha ; Apastamba in his work gives a higher 

place to the canon of the wise and next mentions the Vedas. 
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such a state of affairs was one of ideal happiness. “Men ruled 
themselves” they believed' “by Dharma and respected each others’ 
rights, though there was no king, no punishment or chastiser.”* 
This ideal state however did not last long. Error assailed 
the judgment of men and they became greedy, coveting others’ 
wives and property. Society being on the verge of dissolutiont 
the gods approached the Grandsire and he gave them a complete 
code of laws for the guidance of mankind. Later on, Visnu gave 
them one of his mdnasa-putms — Viraja as the first king of men. 
One of his successors accepted the duties of a king and some of his 
descendents ruled rightly. But, when one of them, Vena, became 
a tyrant, he was killed by the Rsis and on their performing a sacri- 
fice with the tyrant’s body, Prthu sprang up from its right aim. 
He agreed to rule righteously and took an oath to that effect. Thus 
royalty was established and its duties, as also those of the various 
sections of mankind were laid down. 

The formulators of the other theory started with the assump- 
tion that in the state of Nature, neither the king nor the precepts of 


* Maha. ^anti. ch. 09. 

s*i: a 

t sni wtr?? 1 


aanuqai: flw ii 

aiT«f a flWt 1 1 

auflasi wuus^ qraf 1 

amaraa aual^na gfafwic 1 1 
amj?niiJTa ala ^ 1 
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Maha. Pan. Ch. LIX. 
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Dharma were existent. Tire result was that there existed a state of 
war. Society was non-existent ; men devoured each other as 
hig fish devour weaker ones of the same species. The more powerful 
snatched away other’s property or abducted women. This rule 
of might almost led to the extinction of mankind and they laid 
down certain regulative conventions (samaydn) to exclude or 
punish the wicked. Next, they approached Brahman and prayed 
for a king who was to protect them in lieu of accepting their 
allegiance and tributes of corn, gold and other things.* Manu 
though refusing at first, became the first king of men. 

The two theories are remarkable in the history of Indian 
political thought. They are clearly based on the two Vedic traditions 
already referred to i. e. those relating to Prthu and Manu and 
though they differ in analysing human nature and thereby postulate 
two different states of Nature, they come practically to the same 
conclusion. They both hold- 

fa) that kingship is necessary for the existence of society 
(6) the absence of regal authority leads to violence. 

(c) the king, though he i.s vested with power and authority 
must be within proper limits. 

r((Z) Another point of agreement between them lies in the inter- 
ference of the gods, this being due to the fact that the Indian 
mind could not free itself from older religious ideas.] 
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But The main point of conflict of the two theories lies in the 
fact, that in the first, kingship is regarded as a divine institution, 
though later on, the king's rights were put within hounds and he 
was compelled to take the oath, while the second theory regards 
kingship as a human institution valued only for its utility. 

It is difficult to decide as to which of the two theories is older. 
But, it, is quite clear that the second theory is intimately connected 
with the Vedic tradition about illanu and his services to mankind. 
In later times, its influence on the evoluti(m of Indian political 
thought was very great. For, we find in this theory a number of 
ideas which were so commonly accepted and to ^v'hich we have 
references throughout our literature. The chief points of interest 
about it are 

{a) that a state of war existed in the absence of a king. 

(6) the earliest king ruled by virtue of popular choice. 
Sovereignty thus lies with the people and they can expel a tyrant 
and elect a new king. 

(c) the king’s rights arise by virtue of a bilateral contract 
between the people and the former. 

The first of these predominent ideas is examplified by the 
description of Matsya-nyaya which occurs throughout the length 
and breadth of our literature. Not only do we find the mention 
of the word in innumerable places, but, we have descriptions of it 
in the Eamayana,* the Mahabharata, the Kautjliya, the Smrtis 
and even in many poetical works. 

* We shall discuss these in their proper place, but here we may show something from the 
two Epics. The conception of ilatsya-nyaya is prominent in the Eamayana. As we have seen 
already, the Ikavaku elders propo.sed to elect a prince in place of Kama who had departed to 
the forest, on the ground that “the country might not go to rack and ruin owing to matsya- 
nyaya.” We have a number of long passages in which the consequences of anarchy 
are disscussed {See. Ayo. ch. 67 41. 4-29 ;and eh. 67 81. 31-32) The idea of big fish 
swallowing up smaller ones finds place almost everywhere. 
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The Mahabharata gives us in innumerable places harrowing 
descriptions of the evils of anarchy in the absence of a king. — 
The main points in these descriptions are that they harp on the 
following e.g . — • 

{a) In such a condition, the strong claim every thing. Two 
unite against one and rob and despoil him. The weak invari- 
ably suffer. 

(6) The weak are enslaved ( ara*. ) 

(c) Women are snatched away and violated ( 'a 

a^iTTT and aftawPT i ) 

(d) The idea of private property or of ownership passes away 

(e) With the passing away of private ownership or marriage, 

social ties cease to exist ( a m TT^lT ^ qiMild ") 

(/) Hence, individual efforts or socio-economic activity ceases 
( 51 5? iifisr4afniar'i?i; ) 

{g) All primary social institutions being thus violated, social 
existence ceases.* 

Such being the consequences of a kingless regime, a ruler is 
according to them absolutely necessary to maintain the primary 


♦ The two best descriptions of anarchy are found in the 67th and 68th chapter of the 
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institutions and to protect the subjects. Kingship being thus an 
institution of so vital importance, the people naturally elect a king 
of their own. The earliest king was Manu who at first refused to 
assume royalty owing to the sinful nature of man. But upon this, 
the people agreed to grant him a fixed share of the produce of their 
labour and part of their hoarded wealth. 

This theory which was of gradual evolution, gained ground very 
early. In the Epic, it seems to have been evolved out of the tradi- 
tions relating to Manu. Its influence however was very great 
and we find it even in folklore or in traditions recorded in the 
Buddhist literature. In the Aggaiina Suttanta we find the account 
of the creation of universe and incidentally we are told as to the 
election of the Maha-sammata by the people, who raised him to that 
high office to “punish the wicked and reward the virtuous”. To 
maintain his position he was allowed a share of the paddy from the 
people. He was called Raj an since he delighted all (Ranjeti) his 
subjects (see Aggaiina suttanta ; Digha Nikaya Vol. III. sec. 27). 

This theory of the original elective character of royalty was 
also connected with the belief that the taxes paid to the king was 
but his remuneration for his services of protection and justice. 
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Both in the sixty-seventh chapter of the Epic and in the Agganna 
Suttanta* we find this as the necessary corrorolary to the hypothesis 
that royalty arose in a compact or contract between the ruler and 
the ruled. In the Buddhist account, the people are made to chose the 
Mahasammata and in lieu of his services they agree among them- 
selves to pay a share of the paddy. In the Epic account however, 
the people enter into communication with Manu the king-elect after 
laying down certain conventions for their own guidance. They 
lay down the terms of the contract and this seems to have been a 
bi-lateral one with rights and duties on either side e.g. 

[a) on the part of the king, he was to protect the people 

(b) on the part of the people, they were to obey him, and 

in lieu of his services they were to grant him 1-50 of 
cattle and gold, 1-10 of the produce of fields etc. 
together with the handsomest damsel. 

This idea that the taxes paid to the king was his wages, is found 
throughout our literature. In the epic Mahabharata, we are ex- 
pressly told that the king was to maintain peace and justice and 
receive as his wages, the “sixth part” or the vali as his “wages” 
(vetana) or his “remuneration for protection” (tasamevabhi- 
guptayejf Furthermore, a king who failed to protect or adminster 


• Mr. Ghosal the author of Hindu Political theories i.s loath to use the term contract and 
applies the word compact to this understanding betn-een the ruler and ruled which gave rise to 
monarchy. Furthermore, he sees in the Agganna Suttanta account the real and the earliest 
lormulatign of a social contract theory. 
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properly, was regarded as a •'•'thief”* stealing the “sixth part” 
unrighteously. As a result of this, we find repeated mention of the 
epithet ‘'VaU-sadhhaga-taskara"' applied to Unrighteous kings. 
Again, in the Adi-parva, (Ch. 213) we find an infuriated Brahmin 
(who wa? invoking the aid of Arjuna) expressly reminding Arjuna 
that a prince failing to protect his subjects was a thief whof 
stole the '•sixth part”. How old these ideas are is to be 
ascertained from the fact that the Dharmasfitras which are 
certainly pre-Buddhistic, show clear evidence of their influence. 
Gautama clearly says that the king "receives part of the produce 
of fields and tolls on articles since he protected all these.'’ % 
Bodhayana also says that the king was to protect with the sixth 
part as his wages, ^ while Vasistha grants the sixth part of the 

5 ll Anu— Ch. 28. 
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a Ch. 211. 12. 
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Gautama. iCh. X.) Gautama whose work is not later than the 5th Cen. B. C., closely follows 

the Epic tradition which is represented by the 67th ch. of the gantiparva. 

§ IT? nsiT K’n*!; I Ch. XVI. Bodhayana. 
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wealth of his subjects to the king on condition of his protecting them 
according to Pharma* 

While the Epic and the Dharmasutras are unanimous in hold- 
ing regal rights as arising out of contract, there are other 
important facts which point to the contractual nature of royal 
rights. Even in very ancient times, the Epic and the early law books 
lay down the maxim that the king was to make good the loss of his 
subjects caused by thieves and robbers. This clearly confirms the 
contractual nature of regal rights ; for, if we believe rights as 
arising out of king’s sovereign majesty, then this provision would 
not have found place in the Epic or in subsequent legal texts like 
those of Kautilya, Yaghavalkya and even Narada and Katyayana. 

Having discussed the ideas about the origin of sovereign 
authority, we pass on to examine the character of regal functions. 
The chief point about regal majesty was the vesting of sole coercive 
authority in the king. The Epic writers are almost unanimous 
n holding that coercion was the basis of social organisation and 
discuss the reasons why it was introduced. In the sections discuss- 
ing the state of nature, we find speculations as to the consequences 
of the absence of coercion and we find pictures of the dissolution of 
social life owing to the activity of the strong over the weak. In 
addition to these, we have at least one chapter which gives us a 
parable relating to the origin of coercion. This is in the form of a 
dialogue between king Vasuhoma of Ahga and Mandhatr. We 
are told that in the sacrifice of Ksupa, there was the disappearance 
of Danda and as a result of it, all social conventions were violated 
and a state of war and social anarchy took place. The laws of mar- 
riage and property were violated with disastrous consequences. So 
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Danda was created by Rudra and Danda-niti composed by 
Sarasvati.* Though mixed with fable, the chief ethical principles 
which the Epic thinkers take into consideration are not difficult to 
find out. Firstly, without coercion the weak are bound to suffer 
and all social conventions including the Vedic discipline and all 
other moral relations are likely to be swept away.f Secondly, this 
coercive jurisdiction cannot be vested in ordinary subjects since this 
would but result in the dominance of the same principle i.e. 
tyrannyf of the strong over the weak. The chastisement of the 
wicked is recognized to be of supreme necessity. 

Hence, all coercive authority is to be vested in the king 
who is to act impartially and administer the laws, with a view 
to maintain the life, property and discipline of his subjects (ijitt 
yjf Rrian ^RT?T5 t: i ). Danda preserves the four orders and 
defines the limit of the activity of individuals and castes. J 

Danda 6r coercion was thus conceived to be the basis of Rajya or 
political society. The Epic thinkers in common with the thinkers of 
the modern age. regarded it as the primary principle in the evolution 
of the state. Its establishment was, according to them, also marked 
by the simultaneous evolution of the idea of justice, and justice 
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was regarded as the upholder of society. The jurisdiction of 
tlie king extended over all and no one could claim freedom 
from it.* 

Coercion being thus essential to the exercise of regal authority, 
the king recpiired guidance in the matter of properly exercising his 
coercive jurisdiction. The canon laid down for his guidance were 
not of his own creation but existed apart from him. The Epic 
thinkers attribute a divine origin to these primary laws and 
principles and they ascribe them either to Brahman (see Ch. 59 Santi) 
or to Sarasvatl (Ch. 122 Santi). These came to be known as 
Dandamti, a name often applied to the art of government by the 
Epic and the Arthasastra thinkers. The original work by Brahman 
being too voluminous, successive redactions were made.f 

While Epic thinkers attribute to Dandaniti a divine origin, 
the Dharmasutra writers make them part and parcel of the divinely 
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t of such writers on Dandaniti, we have the names of the god Siva or Vi^alak?a, Indra 
W'ho composed the Vahudantaka redaction, B^haspati and Sukra. (Ch. 59. Santiparva). 
Elsewhere, (C'h. 68) we find the names of Siva, Indra, Sukra, Bihaspati, Bharadvaja, Pracetaea 
Mann, and Bhagavan Gauraarah. 
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originated Dharma, the primary source of which is to be found in 
the revealed Sruti. We have quoted the views of the Dharma- 
sutra writers. The Epic authors do not enter into discussions as to 
the nature or origin of Dharma, thougii tliey lay down concrete 
maxims for the guidance of individuals ((f various castes and belong- 
ing to diverse states of existence. But, in the absence of all such 
dissertations, their views may be easily understood from the para- 
ble of the two sages Sahkha and Likhita* in the l^fintiparva (r'h. 23). 
Likhita, the younger brother, had eaten some fruits from his brother’s 
trees in his absence. This the elder brother regarded as theft 
and told him to go to the king and ask the latter to punish him. 
The king hesitated at first but as the Brahmana demanded punish- 
ment, he had to pass sentence— mutilation of his hands, and had it 
inflicted on him. Afterwards he returned to the elder brother and 
at his behest bathed in the river near by. A miracle took place 
and the young Brahmin regained his hands. 

The story illustrates the Brahmanical concept of law and 
its functions in the political world. Dharma, according to them, is 
self-existent and upholds the universe : in its concrete and social 
aspect, it comprises the sum-total of rules guiding the relations 
subsisting between individuals and their functions relating to the 
whole. Its various functions depend on the position of the indi\ddual 
in soceity. The transgression of Dharma leads to the disruption of 
harmonius relations in the universal .system and as such brings in a 
state of discord. In social life, such discord produces evil and to 
avoid such discords, punishments are necessary, since thereby the 
normality of relations is restored. In political life, it is the duty 


* Reputed to have been the formnlatore of the highest and best code for miral 
discipline., Sahkha and L'chiti are mentioned even in the Buddhist canon. 
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of the king to look to the normality of relations and as such by 
administering punishment he restores social equilibrium. His main 
duty is to enforce the laws which exist apart from his authority. 

Upon this point, the dialogue between the two brothers throws 
some further side-light. The younger who had suffered from itmtila- 
tion, feared that the elder brother might hurl his anathema on the 
king for his mutilation and asked him to forgive the latter. But 
the elder sage rather smiled and explained to him that punish- 
ment had cured both of them from sin. ( ^ 

H ) Again, when the latter had regained his hands 
by a miracle, he wondered why his purification had not taken 
place prior to his punishment, and to this the reply was that he 
was not the wielder of punishment and that the king by inflicting 
punishment had freed himself from the sin arising out of the 
miscarriage of justice, together with the man who committed the 
wrong as well as his fathers, e.g. 

*irf I 
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The Dharmasutras practically show the same concept of Law 
and as such they make law above king and above society. The 
king, according to them, was to wield the rod of punishment and if 
there was any miscarriage of justice or escape of culprit, the king 
was not only to make good the loss but to perform penance.* The 

* See VaSgtha Dharmasutra Ch. XIX. and XX. 
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king’s punishment removed all sin*, and even when a sinful act was 
committed in secret the Divine king Varuna remained the ultimate 
punisher.f The same duty of penance attached to the PurohitaJ 
who continued to be regarded as the moral guardian of the realm. 

The above conception of law was thus not merely sacerdotal, 
but had a strong aesthetic background as in the case of the Greek 
ideal of law. Unlike the Roman idea, the multitude had nothing 
to do with its formulation or interpretation, As the Hellenes 
regarded law as the emanation of the juridical will of the gods^ 
so, in India, law was the part and parcel of the great principles 
guiding the universal phenomena. The multitude had nothing 
to do with it and its interpretation depended on the rational faculty 
of the wise, learned in the sacred traditions of the past.§ As such 
the Brahmana had the best claim for legal interpretation, 
while the administration of law was vested in the king. The 
dea of such a concordat existing between the Brahmana and the 
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Ksattriya ruler came into existence in the days of the Brahmanas, 
(supra 172).* 

Regal authority being of so vital importance, royalty and the 
office of the king came to be glorified. The 
Santiparva chapters contain dissertations on 
the importance of kingship and explain the 
social and ethical reasons which call upon men to respect the sove- 
reign majesty of the king, though he was but an ordinary individual 
of flesh and blood like his subjects. In these, clearly, two currents 
of thought are discernible, e. g. 

(a) that of thinkers who explain the social and ethical 
necessity of kingship, 

and (6) the idealistic subjectivity of those who continue 
the older tradition relating to the king’s parallelism 
with the divine rulers. 

The first set of thinkers seem to regard royalty as a human 
institution, but venerate the office and functions of a king on 
account of his manifold services to mankind. Their views are 
mainly to be foimd in the 67th and 68th chapters of the Santiparva. 
They harp on the state of affairs in the absence of the king’s 
coercive authority and give us pictures of the Matsya-nyaya which 
we have already described in detail.f The views of the next set of 

♦ ssit i i i 

VaSistha Ch, I, 

t In Ch. 68, we have a dialogue between king Vasumana o£ Kofela and Brhaspati. Vasu- 
mana asked how men prosper and to this Brhaspati gives his ethical reasons, e. g. 
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thinkers will be discussed presently but though they look from a 
different standpoint, all are unanimous in holding that regal 
authority and functions are the very basis of human existence and 
prosperity. Their views in reality are but an elaboration of 
the ideas we find already in the Brahmanas and in the Upanisads 
(see pp. 172,). Here we give a summing up of the excellence of 
Rajadharma according to the first set of thinkers : e. r/. 
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The glorification of royalty is found in innumerable other 
passages. In another passage, its excellence is set forth in terms of 
the fruition of the objectives of life — cf. 
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describes Rajadharma as the earliest and first of all Dharmas and 
sums up by saying that : — 

wf w?: i 

^ sflTW 11 

^ ^ bittt ’^icrew h 

The glorification of royalty developed also on different lines. 

Sacerdotal concept of ^ ^ct of thiiiUers mainly relied on the sacredotal 
traditions of the past and developed the ideas 
which we have already found in the Atharva-Vedic hymns and 
the Brahmanas. Evidently, they looked to the various aspects 
of royalty from the point of view of universal discipline and 
harped on the parallelism between the duties of the mundane 
ruler and those of the divine guardians of the universe — the 
devas. The king’s five great functions were compared to those of 
Agni, AdityaMrtyu, Vaisravana and Yama.* Others compared the 
regal fimctions to those of the father, mother, the guru, the Gopta, 
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Agni, Vaisravana, the god of wealth and Yama.* Innumerable 
such passages are found in the Santiparva and it is impossible 
to quote all of them. In some of these not only the excellence of 
royalty highly lauded, but the thinkers inculcate absolute obedience 
to rulers and point out the consequences of insults to regal authority. 
Again, while a set of thinkers dwells upon the consequences of regal 
displeasure, others speak of the sin that arises out of insults to the 
king.f Thus, in the dialogue between Mandhatr and Indra, the latter 
not only dwells upon the evils of the absence of regal discipline but 
goes so far as to say that Dharma is based on regal administration, 
and if any one insults the king, the food offered by him to the 
ancestors or the gods are not accepted by them.J The essence of 
royalty in their eyes is the same as that of the gods and hence 
the gods, too, honour the king.§ On the basis of these ideas, some 
thinkers go still farther and inculcate obedience on the ground 
that the king, though he exists in a human form, has in him the 
higher essence of divinity e. g. 

51^^»5 ffrefci 11 

This last verse claims importance from various considerations. 
First of all, it marks an important enunciation of the essence of 
royalty and, as such, this verse occurs in many of the later Smrti 
collections like the iVIanu Samhita. Secondly, many scholars of our 
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own day, have wrongly interpreted this verse and on the basis of 
such misinterpretations have propounded the theory that in 
ancient India, kingship was regarded as a divine institution* and 
the holder of the regal office was regarded as a god. 

As we have said, these passages arose out of an elaboration 
of the sacerdotalistic traditions. For a truer interpretation of the 

♦ It Ls needless to examine this theory in detail because it Is beyond the scope of a volume 
like this. But, before we pass on to other topics we beg to point (mt the main sources of 
error and misinterpretation which give rise to such a theory. First of all, the passage itself has 
been mistranslated and the spirit of the author misunderstood. What the composer of the 
verse meant, was that the king should not be insulted like an ordinary individual, since, though 
he was a man, his essence was higher than that of ordinary men. Here, the word nara-rupa 
claims imptjrtance and shows that he is spoken of as being in reality a man. The other 
element of the king if the rupa or outward form is taken away is divine. Secondly, 
the word deva or devatd does not connote the same idea as the word “God” in 
the Christian vocabulary. The Bevas of Indian conccptit)n were but embodiments 
of the beneficent aspect or functions of nature. They are neither omniscient nor 
all-powerful as the Hebrew or Christian Cod. In the Vedic conceptions we find such 
personifications. They the Gath! was a devotee of the Badhikra or the hi»i*se which was regarded 
as a devatd. Similarly, hunger or anger was personified as a god (deva). Later on, the Devas 
came to be regarded as the guardians of the various aspects of nature who ])resided over the work- 
ing of the great laws underlying the natural phenomena. The Buddhists and Jain.s regarded 
the Devas as the servants of the Jinas and Buddhas. In course oi time, as the higher philoso- 
phical systems were evolved, the gods who once occupied the chief attention of men, dwindled into 
insignificance, but, in the minds of a pantheistic people, their c<»n( ept continued to exert some 
influence. Even now this still survives, as shown by our peculiar mode of expresvsion. In 
our own days, a Hindu lady regards her husband as a devatd ; so, a man’s father atand.s to him 
in the relation of a devatd.. Even now, the cow in its essence is regarded as a devatd. Fnjm 
these examples it will be clear that the word deva or devatd signifies nothing but the idealistic 
personificaton of a beneficent spirit. Xo question of divinity in essence or element is 
involved. The husband being regarded as a devatd, it does not mean that he is something of 
divine creation while the wife is of mundane or devilish ongin. The error of our Indian 
scholars and researchers lies in the fact that owing to the intellectual tyranny of a politically 
superior race, they fail to bear in mind the wide gulf of difference which exists between the 
ethical and metaphysical concepts of the Indians and those of the westerneife dominated by the 
influence of Semitic monotheism. The Europeans translate deva by the word “God” and the 
Indian scholars follow suit. The ignorance of the former may be tolerated but that of the 
latter amounts to an unpanionable offence. 
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I underlying idea we are not to go beyond the Rajadharma- 

^ parvan itself and its best explanation is given in the 90th 

and 91st chapters of the same book, where the sage Utathya 
I explains to Mandhatr the essence of royalty. Clearly, the sage 

* attributes the origin of regal authority to the ethical and social 

necessities of mankind. In common with many other thinkers, 
■ he harps on the consequences of anarchy and prominently mentions 

,1 the abolition of private property, disruption of sexual discipline 

= and the other attendant evils arising out of anarchy. According 

to him, Prajapati created dJiarmu for the prosperity of living 
beings ( f% w: ) and Dharma is the 

highest of all institutions ( )• The importance of 
the king lies in his capacity and functions for maintaining dharma 
and not for furthering his own ends. cf. 

w’jfn 5f g 1 

TT3n n 

Accordingly, a king w'ho maintained dharma was to be 
conceived (as beneficent as) a deva, but he who followed the path 
of adharma was sure to go to hell. cf. 

TT5fT ^^11% I 

It is further pointed out that on the king’s conduct depended 
1 every thing. [Practically] He was the creator (of social life) and 

[its] destroyer ( ttww ^JjnsiT I ) 

The above explanation attributed to Utathya thus makes 
it clear that the glorification of the regal office was due to his great 
services and not to any inherent dioine essence in him. Furthermore, 
this hyperbole of a comparison wdth divinity has something 
peculiarly Indian about it and does not make the king’s essence 
something which may be regarded as superhuman. 
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Another important factor which proves the utter weakness of 
the Divine theory is furnished by the views of thinkers who justify 
the explusion or destruction of a tyrant. The Epic thinkers are 
unanimous in denouncing the unlawful exercise of authority and 
condemn the high-handedness of a despot. The 59th chapter 
furnishes us with the traditional account of the destruction of Vena, 
the earliest tyrant. The unknown author of the 61st chapter of 
the Anusasana condemns a tyrant as a Rdjakali and calls upon 
people to put him to death “as if he ivere a mad dog” ( ^ 
fsT^aSoq: )• Bamadeva, whose dialogue with king 

Vasumanah is given in Ch. 92 of the Santiparva, endorses the 
same view and denoimces a tyrant transgressing Dharma as Ut to he 
hilled hy the people ( ). This 

doctrine of tyrannicide could neither have existed nor could it have 
been so boldly enunciated if kingship was regarded as divine. 

Tyrannicide is naturally inconsistent with the divine conception 
of kingship, and its justification comes only in an age in which duties 
and responsibilities on either side are postulated. On the other 
hand, the influence of a theory of divine origin would but lead to the 
inculcation of the king’s inviolability and obedience to his authority, 
irrespective of the manner of discharge of his functions. In the 
Middle Ages, when the Divine theory was enunciated by the 
despots of Europe, some of them like James I. denounced opposition 
to their authority as something blasphemical. On the contrary, 
the end of despotism was synchronous with the almost universal 
acceptance of the theories of Social Contract, as explained by 
Locke and Rousseau. Hence, we are but justified in drawing the 
following conclusions : 

(1) Hindu kingship was not a divine institution. The 
righteous king was venerated as a beneficent spirit 
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and was often spoken of as a deva, though this did not 
by any means characterise kingship as something divine 
no more than the other institutions or created objects. 

(2) It was, on the other hand, something which was supposed 

to have arisen out of a popular election. A contrac- 
tual relation was supposed to subsist between the king 
and his subjects with rights and duties on either side. 

(3) The Hindu idea of kingship postulated some active rights 

and obligations, both political and moral, vested in 
the king. He was bound to perform certain active 
duties to his subjects, to further their material 
prosperity and to help in their higher self-realisation. 
Of these, protection was the foremost. The primary word used 
by the Epic thinkers to denote protection is Raksamm, wiiich was 
regarded as the cream of regal duties ( 

The king s duties. gg]^^ foreign enemies 

and those inside. The importance of rak.sana was so great 
that kings who failed to protect the life or property of their subjects 
were denounced as being unfit for the regal office. Protection was his 
greatest religious merit and failme to do so his worst sin. In many 
passages, we find similes comparing such rulers with things uselesss* 

Again— , 

Pi I 

vSl w I 

q«i ftflsWlauft Kiw aa *f tftnn i 
a alt aa ii 
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or entirely devoid of the qualities naturally supposed to exist in 
them. As such, a king incapable of protecting his subjects is placed 
in the same category as a sterile wife, a barren field, a milkless cow 
and a Brahmana without learning. 

The capacity to protect was the highest qualification. Protec- 
tion was his greatest religious merit and failure to do so his 
worst sin.* As such, any one who saved the people from 
anarchy, was a lawful ruler whom the people were bound to obey. 
Furthermore, the selection of a king was the primary duty of a 
commimity or state as well as of all individuals.! 

This protection again did not merely comprise police duties. 
The king was to do everything for the material and moral welfare 
of his people. In regard to this economic aspect, we find in the Epic 
an elaboration of the ideas which we have already foimd in the Vedic 
and Brahmanic literature. He was to help men of all classes and 
castes for the realisation of their earthly aims. He was to protect 
Brahmanas and Snatakas. Their moral degradation or starvation 
was a sin which assailed the king (Santi. Ch. 76 and 77). { He was 

* h J ii; i 

ii 

H5II II 

t -STtlT Wiqf tfth I 

gwY wqf gifit ii 

* • * • 
also qra i 

I qt qisig, wqfh q fs*!: i 

w qqw'cni a apn: n 

^ m »il i 

qrsi ift fqg: ii 
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to act as the patron and guardian of agriculturists by maintain- 
ing tanks, constructing waterways (so as not to make the agricul- 
turist entirely dependent on rain), supplying corn and seed to the 
husbandmen or lending money at a nominal 

Meaning of Palana. i- • , , /.-i i i i 

rate ol interest, (babha. Lh. V. mentions the 
rate of one per cent). He was to act as the protector of Vartta.* In 
times of distress he was to do everything possible for the suffering 
people. Moreover, he was always to extend his special protection to 
the infirm, the aged, the widow, and the minor, and to feed them.f 
As protection of property was one of his primary duties, he was 
bound to make good the loss of his subjects who suffered from the 
oppression of thieves and robbers.^ He was to grant even-handed 
justice to all and punish wrong-doers even if they were his nearest 
relations. Failure to do justice was sure to obstruct the king’s 
passage to heaven. 

By his activities, the king was not only required to further 
Moral guardian of material aspects of life, but he was also to 
the community. protect Dhamm. This does not mean that he 

r — — — — 

* sf fni i 
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was the ecclesiastical or religious head or that he was empowered 
to lay down religious doctrines or codes of discipline, but that he 
was to wield the rod of punishment and to exert actively with a 
view to preserve the fundamental principles of social morality. He 
was to see that the different sections followed their occupations, 
that there was no clash of their interests and that men preserved the 
right line of conduct. The king’s duty of preserving Dharma i 
well illustrated by the story of the Kekaya king, Asvapati, who 
when attacked by a demon, told him that he had nothing to feas 
from him, since, in his realm Dharma was well-preserved. As 
such, he was freed by the demon (Santi. C’h. 77*) who also praised 
his conduct highly. 

This duty of protecting dharma exercised so a great an 
influence on the minds of the people that there gained ground the 
idea of a moral (though contractual) relationship between the king 
and his subjects. According to the evidence of imiumerable passages 

Concept of a higher became entitled to a fourth 

MfiommunU^" religious merit of his subjects (of all 

classes, including the Brahmana) and vice versa' 
he was liable to suffer from the sins of his subjects to the extent 
of one fourth.f The^Dharmasutra of Gautama also seems to hold 
the same idea. ( Gau. XI ) 

trei ^ 11 

fH I 

^Tsn cTO 119(1 vifnr n 

551? imi: i 
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Paternalism 


With such onerous duties and moral obligations, the king 
was really speaking nothing but a custodian of his people’s good 
and lived entirely for their prosperity. Momentous responsibilities 
lay on his shoulders, with no amount of privileges or rights of enjoy- 
ment commensurate with his labours or duties. He was bound by 
oath to protect his subjects* and to regard himself as the custodian of 
popular wealth, which he had no right to.spendf for his own enjoy- 
ment. Such was the noble idealism which dominated the Hindu 
concept of kingship. The Epic thinkers employ various similes 
to denote the type or the exercise of regal authority. Some describe 
him as a father, a mother, or a guru, and liken him to the great 
gods ruling the universal system. In one of these the king is described 
as a mother with a child in the womb. As she 
nourishes the child with her own vital elements 
and takes the utmost care for its safety so the 
king is to live for the good of his subjects. { 

In other places, the king is constantly likened to the father of 
his subjects, and he is called upon to perform the duties of a father 
to his children. This concept of a paternal regal authority§, as we 


* cf. ch. 59 . of theSantiparvan, already referred to gives us tlie oath taken by Pythu. 
f So Say.s the Au^inara lung to the sage Galava 

fltrraf sumutnci: 1 

sf € ^ 1 udy. ch. iis. 13-4. 

t «r^crai' 1 

fif JtSi'jl' fug 1 

ftcTaiww <r?r 11 Sant*- «•*■ 56- 45. 

PfHsfi 9 Kisii II 

For an account of this paternal concept of royalty, see my paper on the '• Governmental 
Ideals of Ancient India.” (Calcutta Review 1922). 
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know already, had its germs in some of the Vedic coronation hymns. 
Those ideas were elaborated in the eastern monarchies and we find 
them further developed at the hands of the Arthasastra WTiters like 
Kautilya, and in a later age the noblest exponent of the paternal 
ideal was the Emperor Asoka himself. 

Social and Legal Theory of Hindu Kingship. 

The intimate relationship subsisting between a king and the 
life and prosperity of his subjects or the all- 
Hindu^RoyaUy''^^ absorbing character of regal functions did not 
end merely in these dissertations setting forth 
the closest possible ties between the two. The thinkers of the day 
who reflected the social consciousness of the people, postulated the 
existence of the closest possible bonds which subsisted between the 
ruler of the community and his people. They harped on the fact 
that the exercise of regal functions led to the normal fruition of the 
aims and the objectives of individuals in all spheres of existence. 
A social existence meant to them a free scope to the individuals’ 
efiorts and as such it was supposed that a natural relationship 
independent of political allegiance subsisted between the king and 
the community. 

Consequently, there arose what we may call a social theory 
of kingship which looked to the king as the natural guardian and 
patron of all. He was everybody’s protector, everybody’s preceptor 
and supplied all that men could expect from a father or a near kins- 
man. We may say that the king was not only a “parens patriae'’ 
(in the words of foreign jurists,) but there subsisted a real moral 
and spiritual bond between him and his subjects. The influence of 
such a theory is found in the Dharmasutras and the early precepts of 
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the Smrtis show the extent of popular veneration and regard 
for the monarch. 

The king not only received a place of honour and precedence 
in all meetings and assemblies but he could like a Srotriya 
claim that hospitality in households which was offerred to the 
nearest of kin. The bull or the goat was slain for his entertain- 
ment and the arghijn offered to him. ( I 

TT3rrfciS5!I^Td^«Tg5rTW— Vasistha. Ch. XI. 1-2). Honour was 
shown to him and as in the case of a father, he was not addressed 
by name (•ITJT )• The king’s death caused asauca to 

all and even the Brahmana showed reverence by suspending his 
sacred studies (see Gau. Ch. XVI on anadhydya ). Thinkers of 
the Dharma school also regarded it as a sin to slander a king. 
Treason against him or his assassination came to be regarded 
as a great sin. All the Dharma-sutras mention regicide as a 
mahd-pdtaka and a son is called upon not only to forsake a 
regicide father but also not to perform his obsequies ( finrt 
— see Gautama, Ch. XXII). 

A number of thinkers discussed the king’ importance from the 

K.ng’s legu privileges. harped on the legal 

consequences of the suspension of his authority. 
According to Vasistha, interest on loans stopped on the death of the 
king. Unfortunately, we know but little about the other legal conse- 
quences of the king’s death but all the Dharmasutra authorities are 
unanimous in vesting the king, with the following legal privileges of 
which we have counter-parts almost everywhere in the world : 

(a) The king was immune from trial or judicial punishment. 
(h) He could not be made a witne.ss in a law court, 
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(c) His properties could not be enjoyed by others and 

adverse prescription could give no title to such a 
holder, cf. 

^ 5T WlStsi nnrsgffT II Vasistha. 

(d) He was entitled to all treasure-troves and lost aracles. 

All properties without heir passed to him by escheat 
except Brahmana’s property. (See Gau. X ; Bodh. 
I. 10. 16 etc. insre^TfiT^ 

qftqr^ I I ) 

Theory of Taxation 

From the evidence furnished by the literature of the period, 
we find also the evolution of the general principles of taxation. 
Kings of this period did not depend entirely on the share of booty 
or the Vali paid by his subjects. The accepted principle was that 
all members of the community were liable to pay tax and this was in 
lieu of the king’s great services to the community. We have dis- 
Taxation cussed the theory of taxation earlier, but, here 

we give details about the sources of royal income, 
which are mentioned in the Epic (Ch. 67) as well as in the Dharma- 
sutras especially in that of Gautama. The principal taxes were 
the following ; 

♦ The main sources of information on this head is supplied by the Rajadhanna-parva 
(Ch. 67) and the Dharmasutra of Gautama. 

the Epic passage says ^ I 

Gautama (ch. X) expressly says fqfi qiTSfsg 

to’ 41 To, 

?Js;W4fHi4I?T I gffl: i JUfa. 4fU 
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(a) Tax on the produce of land. This varied according to 

various authorities. According to Baudhayana, the 
king was entitled to Vasistha holds the same 
opinion, but Gautama mentions To, | or gas the share 
of the king, thus partly echoing the Epic tradition 
which mentions ibth as the royal share. This royal 
share was accepted in kind and in the Jatakas we 
find the Drona-mapaka taking it in the name of the 
king. 

(b) Tax on hoarded wealth or gold. The nature of this tax 

is very difficult to determine. Probably it was a 
tax on the hoarded wealth and not on the annual 
income. 

(c) Tax on animals or other productions including fruits, 

roots, animal-produce, flowers, honey, etc. 

(/) Tax on ferries maintained by the king. 

(d) Tax on articles of merchandise. The earliest references 

to it are in Gautama and Bodhayana. Gautama 
lays down Ath as the duty on merchandise. Bodha- 
yana specifies it as Samudra-sulka and regards T,t ^.s 
the royal share; also on other articles.* 

(c) Tax on artisans. — The earliest reference to it is in 
Gautama who mentions the king’s right to compel 
workmen to work for him once a month. 

Buddhistic books give us no details. The Digha Nikaya 
passage on Royal election (Agganiia Suttanta ) mentions merely a 
“part of the paddy.” The Jatakas give us no further details except 
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tliat the Dronamapakas exacted a share of the produce (see p. 320 
and 276) and they seem to support the view that the king could 
enhance taxes. These books show further that lost articles went to 
the king, merchandise was taxed l)y him and there existed an excise 
duty on liquor {See Kulavaka Jat. 31). This excise duty was known 
as the Chatikahapana and it was continued under the Mauryas 
and their successors. Duty on merchandise as well as tax on 
vendors was levied at the gates (see Mahaummagga Jataka, 546). 
Regal power in taxation app?ars to have been increasing. The 
Jatakas further show (see Suruci, no. 489) that contributions were 
levied on the birth of an heir — in the shape of a pana as price of 
milk for the royal baby (Khiramula). This was clearly the fore- 
runner of the ‘Utsahga’ tax in the Arthasastra. (See I. 0. Ghosh’s 
Introd. to Beng. trans. Jat. Vol. II). 

Exemptions from taxation were granted to individuals under 
certain circumstances and to some classes in the enjoyment of 
privileges. On this head we have details both in Apastamba and 
Vasistha.* They concur in granting immunity from taxation to 
Srotriyas, women, minors, students, tapasas or ascetics and blind, 
deaf or dumb persons. Sudras engaged in service are exempted 
by Apastamba, while Vasistha exempts artisans, beggars, ascetics, 
those earning less than one karsapana, and those who earn by 
exploiting natural sources like rivers, forests or rocks. He cites a 
Manava verse to justify this.f 

* Apastamba 11.10, jqifag; | feg: I I % 

M aqfeal i 33,53 qi^iqawi 1 1 etc. 

t also Vafittba Chapter XIX. KTagaHaiql 

I 33^ »naq9ifq i 

t ^ i 

*r fsirfl SI 1 1 

SI SJ ^Jliqlll I 

SI Hiifilil SIHIJ II 
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Royjl ‘Duties 

Royal qualities qmlijicatioas and duties . — Royalty being of so 
great importance to tbe commiinit}’^, the Epic, the Dharmasutras 
and the Jatakas all concur in holding uj) an ideal of righteousness 
before the king and inculcate on him certain virtues which were the 
sine qua non of royal success and the consequent happiness of the 
people in the kingdom. The Epic and the Brahmanical texts 
which look to the problems of politics from the point of the ruler, 
thus lay down the following qualities and virtues of the king ; — 

(а) He should be ever active. The virtues of activity or Utthdna 
for the good of the realm are narrated in many chapters(3ee. 50-57, 
Sauti). Ever active, he was to fight for the “fourfold” objective.* 

(б) He should be mindful of the people’s good and make all 

efforts to please them The Epic (Ch. 58) derives the 

word rdjan from ranjana or pleasing ( HSIT: 

l) and this is confirmed by the Buddhist tradition. 

(c) He should protect life and property. He should be im- 
partial in putting down public enemies and in punishing criminals. 
The Epic cites the instance of the banishment of Prince 
Asamanjah (Ch. 57 Santi.) by his father. 

(d) He should administer justice impartially and not be too hard 
jn inflicting punishment. Proper punishment should be awarded by 
him (Santi. Ch. 69f Adi. Ch. 220, Santi. 140) and only to the guilty. 

* This is narrated in the dialogue between Bharadvaja and the Saurira Satrunjaya. The 
foui are mentioned as follows: — 

ti»r i <if*V <nraW tnftW ii 

t wid f»»W i 

«sj5ffsi% i««r: I 

HWTti n 

Hsisfset I 

HVT»r U S'au. ch. 140. 
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(e) He should be guided by the accepted canon of moral and 
political discipline and respect the laws of Asraina and Varna. 
He should conntrol himself, not give way to excesses of . Vyasana 
nor covet others’ wealth or women. 

(f) He should foUow the advice of his Purohita, learned Brah- 
manas and advisers. 

{g) He should not impose unjust or heavy taxes, nor exact addi 
tional ones* (Santi. ch. 71) without public sanctiouf (Ch.87-88) 

Qi) He should consult his ministers, watch public opinion 
(Ch. 84-86) and keep his deliberations absolutely secret. 

(i) He should maintain the Srotriya, orphan and the \vidow 
and help aU his subjects in times of distress. He should protect 
and encourage Vartta or agriculture, industry and commerce. 

{j) He should employ spies to watch over the conduct of 
his officials and his people. ( I 

Ch. 118) and thereby gauge public opinion. 

{k) He should strengthen himself by making friends with 
neighbouring kings and keep his military forces ready for 
eventualities, and also take care to have his treasury filled. J 

« A ^511^ n rtu II 

^ ^ II S'un. ce. 88. 

t ^ wgsniil I 

II 

w? I 

in^fnw S!Tif*r si: n S'an. oh. 87. 
t am: gral 4«*i i 

KTassncrs: in: n 

nnrux it* ni f»mn xtm fiini tn i 

fi <aiTnn?sn»iPn II S'atu ch. 133. 
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{ 1 ) Wlien enemies threaten, he should fight and be ready to lay 
down even his life for his people.* When the enemy is too strong 
and fighting woiild be futile, he shall make peace by submitting. 

; see. Ch.ll3, 130, 131). 

The fine idealism of these Dharma writers who look at these 
problems from the point view of the ruler is something worthy 
of note. They dwell on the services of the king and make regal 
authority the pivot of social existence and progress. In so doing, 
they harp more on the limitations to the exercise of regal functions, 
than the privileges and rights of the king. The king was evidently 
to live for the common good. That was to be the highest 
objective of his existence, and thereby he had the way to Heaven 
open to him as through the highest penance and virtue. We quote 
the following passage of the Santiparva in which a king’s life is 
likened to a great and life-long sacrifice which leads to the highest 
Heaven (See Santi. Ch. 25. the story of Senajit). 

I 

ftrn^rnTt ft’siRT n 
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The Concept of the Rostra and its Ends. 

WWle speculation was directed towards the definition of royal 
duties and functions, the abstract conception of the rastra or 
the politically organised community also became developed. The 
rSstra was conceived as a political whole comprising different 
elements or limbs closely related to each other and working harm- 
oniously in a common purpose. .The general idea was that there 
were “Seven Limbs” (saptanga rajya — Ch. 122. sec. 8) ; elsewhere, 
a rastra was supposed to have seven Prakrtis and some regarded 
it as having had eight limbs i. e., the seven in addition to Danda 
which was the source of sovereignty and political power 

^ II Ch. 121. si. 47). 

The aggregate of these Seven viz., the king, the ministry, the 
treasury, the army, the territory or rasrta in its limited sense, 
the fortifications and defensive organisations and the ally (mitra). 
made the state. Of these again, a differentiation was made between 
the king, the sole head of the executive and judicial authority and 
the rastra which comprised the other six. They were supposed 
to depend for safety on each other and it was their duty to help 
each other in distress ?TWT Wiqf^ I 

qtr w; ii Ch. 130 si. 30). A corporate con- 

ception of the rastra is also found in some of the Epic chapters, 
where Bhisma speaks of the duties of the rastra { 

W II Ch. 67. si. 1 and 2). 

The Epic thinkers are imanimous in regarding the rastra or 
the state as a great means to the realisation 

Ibda of the state. ® , 

of the highest end. To them, the individual 
was an end in himself and his self-realisation was the highest goal of 
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social existence. His aims in life comprised the Caturvarga of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. These font were interdependent 
and the last i. e. moksa depended on the proper realisation of 
the worldly prospects of life. For all these, the individual depended 
on political discipline. ( M 

1 HWT^?r: 11 ) As 

such, the ends of the state were both enocoraic as well as moral. 

Economic Consider atiom. 

The consideration of the economic basis of the state proceeded 
on the lines of the past. The germs which we find in the ancient 
Vedic coronation hymns, were elaborated into those conceptions 
which made Palana or finding out of sustenance for the classes and 
Individuals in distress, the highest duty of the head of the state. 
It came to be recognised that a state could not subsist unless the 
material prospects of the people were well considered. Society was 
moreover looked upon as an organism which depended on the co- 
operation of the different classes and sections. And so, came those 
considerations for the mutufd economic relations of the various 
.sections together with the remunerations of the working sections. 
The Hindu state Avas thus more social than political like many of 
the states of the ancient world, and existed for the harmony of 
classes and the material happiness of its members. 

Both in the Dharmasutras as well as in the Epic chapters, we 
find speculation directed to the above end. The Dharmasutras 
contain passages which denounce capitalistic tyranny and try to 
fix rates of interest, regulate caste-duties or the relations between 
master and labourer. The Epic contains passages which seem to 
lay down a rude scale of remuneration for working men.* It 


For this, sec my Economic Ufe and Progresi in Ancient India Vol I. pp. 306 -7. 
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would be out of place to enter into detailed discussions on these 
heads here, but these clearly show as to what they thought about 
the ends of the state. Economic considerations in the ancient 
works show clearly that they were not unmindful of the “economic 
basis of the state” and anticipated many of the problems which 
in our modern age are absorbing the attentions of the greatest 
thinkers. 

More than this, in that hoary antiquity, thinkers were not 
wanting who tried to ease the relation between capitalist and 
labourer, by allotting to the latter a specific share of the produc- 
tions of his exertions. A very old Epic passage (which is also 
quoted by Kautilya in his Arthasastra) thus lays down the 
share of the labourer in the absence of contracts : — 

Tri ^ war?: tw: i 

?rwrgf¥ ii 

waanw wnff mw crwi w » 

Next to these political and economic aspects, many 
Sacerdotal char.ietf r til inkers harped on the sacerdotal and moral 
t e ra,?tr.i character of the rastra. From the later Ved'c 

age, the abstract ethical conception of Dharma came to play 
a prominent part in the social-ideal of the Indian thinkers. 
Dharma in their eyes uphe’d the universe and comprised the 
natural duties of mankind or its sections taken separately in 
relation to the .sociaUwhole. It was regarded as the basic princ pie 
in the evolution of the various a.spects of the phenomenal 
world. Applied to mankind or it different .sections, Dharma 
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comprised that body of rules aud precepts of life which, 
if obeyed, conduced to man’s happiness (both mundane and 
spiritual) and prosperity. Dharma, as such, was the basic element 
in the maintenance of the moral order of the rastra and the head 
of the state was under an obligation to maintain it. 

The Epic chapters constantly harp on this Dharma ideal and 
give it a high place ; though, generally speaking, the Raja-dharma 
writers take Dharma in its concrete legal sense and make it syno- 
nymous with law. In some chapters we find the influence of this 
older idealism, and in one of them the king is said to discharge his 
obligations to Dharma by his righteous conduct. Santi Ch. 56— 

1 ** ^ 

m^ii ) 

Owing to the influence of the moral ideal, the Brahmana 
occupied a remarkable position in the body-politic. He held 
co-ordinate authority with the king and saved the people by 
his spiritual services. Thus, the Gautama Dharmasiitra expressly 
,, , states that the Brahmana and the king are the 

Weals. upholders of the rastra. Yasistha also holds 

the same view aud, in explaining the Brahmana’s exemption 
from taxation, attributes it to his services of spiritual protec- 
tion and benefit. ( 

0 Consequently, his immunities are similar to those 
enjoyed by the king and his privileges are greater than that of the 
former, since, he was the 'protector of moral life, the expounder 
of the mysteries of Dharma and his tapas brought peace to society.’ 

The roots of Brahmanical predominance are to be foimd in the 
Brahmana literature. The growth of the Dharma ideal streng- 
thened it further. The Brahmana become the expounder of Dharma 
while the king was its physical protector. So, for the safety and 
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prosperity of the kindgom, the closest possible co-operation bet- 
ween the two was a vital necessity. The ideas in the Brahmanas 
were elaborated with a view to regulate the relations between the 
king and the Brahmanas, and this is beautifully summarised in a 
passage of the 78th Chapter of the Eajadharma in which we have a 
dissertation on the interdependence of the two respective elements. 

ga a aiw’ir tf% a?T 5isi?rf«fT t aa: b 

This passage shows the interdependence of the Brahmana and 
the Ksattriya, and advocates a compromise between the extreme 
claims of the rival elements. As such, we find a sjmthesis of the 
Dharma idealism with the political aspirations of the ruling section. 

The privileges of the Brahmapa learned in the Vedas were many. e. g. (a) immimity from 
taxation (6) immunity from punishment. The Dharmaiastraa aie unanimous in holding that 
corporaeal punishment should not be awarded to a Brahmaija. This is too well known 
to be repeated here, (c) His legal privileges comprised — non-attencenue at court as a witness 
and the immunity of Brahmarias’ property from royal escheat or adverse prescription. In case 
of lapse of heir, the Brahmana ’s irroperty paased to his kinsmen or even fellow-students 
while treasure-troves discovered by him passed entirely to him. (dj Socially, he claimed the 
right of way before the king, while his right of hospitality preceded that of the king. Most 
of the Dharmasutras attach the-ic immunites and privileges to the .srotriya, though, Vaii^tha 
uses the word Brahmana in the same .sense. In the Rajadharma, Bhisma denies these 
privileges to the Brahmarias who followed lower occupations. (See Ch. 76. Text) 

»iTswi*tl II 

w wnfvnw?: I 

Vaiistba also denounesa begging Brahmaqas as thieves. 
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But, there are passages in which we find the extremes of 
Brahmanical claims made under the nfiuence of the Dharma ideal . 
The Brahmanais made> the protector of the universe and the 
owner of everything by wirtue of his closest possible connection 
with Dharma. Cf. 

?r?T I 

a^WfiSJ^T II 
cfTW’SfT ^ =9 I 

s» 
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’^cf II 

This constant extolling of the position and privilege of the 
Brahmanas and their description as mundane gods was not the 
only sequel to the elaborat'.on of the Brahmaiiical Dharma ideal. 
This latter gave rise also to abnormal conceptions as to the 
possibility of governance with a moral ideal and without any 
coercive authority. The rule o ' Dharma came to be the ideal 
condition of human excellence and consequently, the highest stage 
of man's moral self-realisation. The influence of this idea s 
apparent not only in the conception of the primeval state of 
nature character’sed Ijy the absence (»f a coercive authority but 
also in the dream of an ideal social existence in which indivi- 
duals were to be freed from coercion or punishment and the 
ob ect of the attor s to Ire attained by penance and moral 
regenerat'on, 
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In regard to this, we have ample traces of a current of specula- 
tion in this direction. The evidence of the 59th chapter shows 
clearly that the thinkers of the Dharma school regarded the earliest 
condition of man as having been free front coercive authority. (See 
sujffa pp. 276 51 5^ ^51^ sr I IT^T: 

ira? ^ nrWTR ll etc.) In another place of the Rajadharma, 

(ch. 88) we find further a mutilated tradition that the earliest king 
Manu had made the rule that none should be punished or taxed. 
( 5f 3Sfiqf^ I ?ffi 

afffT II Ch. 88 — SI. 16 But, by far the most important sidelight 
thrown on the same subject is that furnished by a dialogue between 
king Dyumatsena and his son Satyavan. The 266th chapter 
which contains the dialogue, begins with the son’s protest 
against the execution of criminals brought before and condemned 
by the father. The son explains in the clearest possible terms 
that the execution of men under no circumstances could be 
called Dharma.* On the father’s reply that without the coercion of 
criminals, the social existence will be jeopardised, the son’s rejoinder 
points out the evils of punishment and the consequent miseries 
of the punished man’s near kinsmen. The latter also emphasises 
the point, that through discipline and training, crim'nals might 
turn out pious men and their progeny might prove virtuous.f 

* sqjsifir I 
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A ruler should thus try to discipline himself, first* and those of his 
subjects who show aberrations of conduct should be placed at 
the disposal of the Brahmanas and especially the Purohitaf 

Towards the close of the chapter, the dialogue turns mainly on 
the necessity of exercising mercy and forgiveness to the erring 
sections of the community, and the plea for a noncoercive 
government is rather masked by that of ahimsa and the futility of 
excessive pun'shments. 

But, while such an idea! could not be developed or accepted 
for the people as a whole, an anarchistic ideabsm gained ground 
with the Brahmanas so far as their own community was concerned. 
They had long claimed Smna as their king, and had inculcated 
the doctrine of their immunity from all corporeal punishments. 
This however, did not mean merely a selfish fighting for privilege, 
for, horrible penances of self-mortification came to be substituted 
for punishment in crimes and sins. The Karma theory contributed 
to its elaboration. For, since, there was no redemption except 
through actual suffering, the abso’ution from regal chastisement 
could not ease the sufferings of the soul in lives yet to come. 
Hence penance was necessary, in as much as, it freed men from 
sufferings which were the necessary consequences of violation of 
Dharma. 

This Prayascitta doctrine which is formulated in the Dharma- 
sutras and is elaborated in the later Samhitas 

Philosophic Anarchy. i i i i ■ 

open to us a remarkable chapter in the history 
of human speculations, so for as man’s early ethical concepts are 
concerned. At the same time, it shows the boldness of that 

^ S'*,?! I 
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idealism which culminated in conceiving man as the highest 
end in himself and his self-realisation through his own efforts 
without the intervention of the crude discipline of the coercive 
state. In this respect, the ancient Indians anticipated many of the 
problems before some of the advanced thinkers of our own day. 

That this idealism made a great influence on the Brahmanic 
mind is confirmed by many stray references to the ideal "A-rajaka” 
or ‘non-ruler' society in the Epic literature. Not to speak of the 
ideal State of Nature which floated before the eyes Indians, there 
is at least one reference to such a state of affairs being spoken of as 
actually existing. This is furnished by a chapter of the Udyoga 
parva, in which Duryodhana in emphasising the necessity of having 
a commander over the whole army, cites the story of the mis ’ortune 
of the Brahmanas fighting against the Ksattriyas. The former had 
no king or leader, but had the Brahmadanda as the symbol of 
unity and fought against their enemies. Being defeated, they 
become wiser, elected a leader, and thus won the victory.* 

Having attempted a survey of the political itleas in the Dliarma- 
sutras and the two Plpics, we pa.ss on to an enquiry into the Politi- 
cal ideas which are found in the Buddhist canon. To speak in a 
few words, the Canon including the folk-lore literature of the Jatakas 
shows almost the same ideas as are found in the literature of the 
orthodox section of Brahmanism. Such a thing we should naturally 
expect, in as much as, it would be a serious misconception to regard 


* Mr. Jayasyal in his Hindu Polity citps the fonceptimi of the State of Xature in Chap. 59 
of the Rajadharma, as an instanee of the Arajak.i constitutuuis. Many scholars h.ive repudiated 
this as merely a piece of unhist«»rical sperulation. But, though thi'! example mam not be 
one to the yet the instances or the passayo cited in this section gi> to point towards the 

fact that an ideal of philosophic anarchism was formulated by some of Hindu political 
thinkers. They thus had anticipated many <»f the extreme thinkers of (mr own day. 
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the teachings of Buddhism as something extraneous to the spirit of 
Indian culture and tradition. In that remarkable age, India 
produced a host of metaphy.sical expounders who differed not 
only in their mode of enc[uiry but also in their conclusions. 
Buddha was such a teacher and his views are not entirely in 
conflict with those of contemporary thinkers -Brahmanical and 
non-Brahmanical Any hard and fast creed had not arisen by 
that time and if there was any unity, it was in the social ideals or 
traditions. In regard to these latter, Buddha was never a revolu-. 
tionary or tried to brush away the past. He was merely a 
reformer who wished to widen the social outlook and protested 
against the monopolies then claimed by the Brahmins. In doing 
so, again, his criticisms were directed more towards pointing out 
the discrepancies between abstract principles and the contemporary 
practices than to create a new state of affairs. 

In the Canon, we find replicas of the ideas in the Epic as regards 
the origin of social existence or the evolution of political society. 
The tradition about the “State of Nature’’ is similiar to that foimd in 
ch. 59 of the Rajadharma. Originally, the natural state of man was 
an ideal one, but, when aberrations of conduct arose, conventions 
were laid down and the IMahasammata was elected by the people. 
The Jatakas, too, contain echoes of the same idea. The Mandhata 
Jataka speaks of the Mahasammata or the “chosen of all” as having 
been the first king in the oldest kalpa (Jat no 208). Similarly, the 
Uluka Jataka speaks of the election of kings by men and other 
animals and shows thereby- the influence of the theory- of regal 
election. The belief that the tax paid to the king was in lieu of 
his services of protection and just rule, is also found in Agganna 
Suttanta (cf. Santi Ch. 07). 

Next, as to the scope and functions of regal authority, the 
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literature of Buddhism, echoes the same ideas as in the Epic and 
the Dhamiasutras. A king’s functions according to the ideas in 
the Jatakas, were limited to the chastisement of wrongdoers and he 
was in no way absolute. Thus, when the Yaksini in the 
Telapatta (no 96) Jataka asked for absolute dominion over the 
king’s realm and his subjects, the king plainly reminded her 

that “as his own self was not the full master in his realm or 

over all his subjects and as his jurisdiction extended only 
.over those who transgressed his authority or violated the 

laws, he had no power to grant such an authority”. Next, 
the king was supposed to rule according to law and following the 
sacred Canon. It was also his duty and liis interest to please his 
subjects. This idea is made clear by the preamble to the Eajovada 
Jataka (no 151) which though it betrays some evidence of 

monkish handling, clearly lays down that a king ruling right- 
eously goes to heaven (dhammena samena atta-vinicchayam 
nama kusalam saggamaggo e.sa etc. — preamble to Jat. no 151). The 
same Jataka gives a description of the righteous Kosala king and 
tells us that owing to his good rule, the law courts were empty and 
that the king used to wander about at night to hear public opinion. 
The same story also emphasises the king’s endowment with the 
tenfold regal qualities, {e. g. ddna, sUa faritydga, akrodha, amhimsd, 
ksdrUi, drjava mdrdava, tapas and abirodhana. See note on the Jat. 
by I. C. Ghosh. Ben. Trans.), ^loreover, in the Jatakas as in the 
Epic we find the idea that a king's virtues brought good to his 
subjects. This is exemplified by the Kurudhamma Jataka (no 
276), where the Kalinga king whose realm suffers from famine, 
poverty and pestilence, seeks the secret of a realm’s prosperity 
from the virtuous Kuru king. The latter’s prosperity is attributed 
to his performance of the kurudhamma. At the same time, we 
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find as in the Epic, the converse of this idea i. e. the people suffering 
f^r the sins of their king. The Bharu Jataka amply illustrates it (no. 
2x3). For the sins of the king, the whole realm of Bharu perished, 
and the idea is very clearly expressed in the following passage and 
the verse attached to the Manicora Jataka (e. g. “sace hi raja 
adhammico hoti devo akale vassati, kale na vassati chataka- 
bhayam rogabhayam satthabhyan ti imani tlni bhayani upagatan 
eva hontiti. etc ; the same occurs in the Kelisila Jat. no 202). While 
a bad king is denounced, it was believed by the people that the 
righteous king was the representative of the gods and the sight of 
such a king caused religious merit. (Duta. no. 60). The 
Mahasvapna Jataka (no. 77) also connects royal unrighteousness 
with the decay of the people.* 

Again, misconceptions remain in regard to the political teach- 
ings of Budddism. Many scholars believe Buddhism to have been 
associated with the pluralistic political discipline. At first sight, the 
Sangha organisation leads men to incline to this view. But, a care- 
ful examination shows that this is merely an outcome of the asso- 
ciation of Buddhism with the non-monarchical tribes of the Eastern 
borderland, and that their republicanism was but adieritage of the 
past. The Buddha's sympathies were indeed for the system in 
which he was born and bred, as is illustrated by his determination 
to prevent the murderous designs of Virudhava against his kinsmen , 


• Dr. Ghosal gives a decidedly higher place to Buddhistic political speculation and 
attributes the formulation of the Social Contract theory to Buddhist canonists. Evidently, 
this view is the outcome of a belief that the Canon is order than the Epic tradition. But, this 
supposition is absolutely without any foundation. The Brahmanical theories in the Epic show 
a continuity of development and the germs of the two theories of a state of nature connect 
themselves with two old Tedic traditions. The truth is that as the result of speculations, 
.such a theory about the origin of government had gained ground long ago, but the Buddhist 
author twisted it to his own advantage and connected it with the Mahasammata. 
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but, this does not show a political ideal, but feelings of humanity 
and a natural sympathy for the traditions of the past. 

Later on, as Buddhism grew into a great religious system, 'its 
system of organisation came to be modelled more and more on the 
Empire which was growing so fast. The Sangha itself was conceived 
as a great Dharma Empire. The Buddha was its Cakravartin, the 
Agrasravakas Sariputta and Moggalayana were turned into the 
Dharma-senapati and Amatya resectively. Ananda was conceived 
as the Dharma-bhandagarika and .so on. The Dharma idea, as 
enunciated by the Tathagata acted on the universal political idea of 
the Empire and the latter reacted on it. The offspring of these two 
agents was the Imperiali.stic Dharma ideal of the Emperor Asoka. 

The above summary of the political and ethical speculations of 
the ancients shows a peculiar line of development, and this should 
be taken into consideration when we try to compare the political 
thought of the Indian with that of mediaeval or ancient Euprope. 

The political thought of Europe was evolved out of the 
synthesis of the original ideas inheriteel from the Graeco-Roman; 
with those cosmic ideas inherent in the Hebraic teachings which 


came to Euretpe with the preaching of Christianity. 

Early in the Dark Ages, the ideal of pluralistic discipline in the 
city-state evolved by Hellenic political geniu.s, or that of popular 
government ba.sed on the existence of rights aiul obligations on the 
part of the ruler and ruled, as conceived by the formulators of Jus 
natnrale, went down before the conception of the omnipotent autho- 
rity of the deified Imperator of Rome. With the establishment of the 
feudalistic regime and the enunciation of the salvation of mankind 
through the working of the dual discipline of the 


The erohition i.l i i • 

Western p o 1 i 1 1 c .t I f hurcli and the Empire, regal authority came to 
lie as.sociatefl with a moral sanction though for 
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the time being, the “ Divine Right ” idea was non-existent and 
popular bodies continued to exercise their functions while turbulent 
nobles repudiated the claim of monarchs to allegiance. In course 
of the struggle between the Papacy and the Empire, philosophers 
an^ divines like Thomas Aquinas fell back on the traditions of 
Roman law and formulated the idea of Natural Law being the basis 
of civil society. At the same time, devout churchmen struggled 
to prove the excellence of papal authority, while the adherents 
of the Empire emphasised the divine sanction associated with the 
Empire. 

Gradually, politics was freed from the influence of religion and 
with Bodin and Machiavelli, the modern theory of the political 
sovereignty of the .state and its concept from the secular stand- 
point came to be formulated. About the same time, another set of 
thinkers, advocating regal irresponsibility, harped on the divine 
right of kings, now freed from Papal authority through the Re- 
formation. Partly with the opposition of orthodox churchmen and 
partly with the theocratic idealism of the Calvinists, these extreme 
theorists of divine right were attacked by men like Languet, 
Buchanan, Bellarmine and Mariana, who all attributed the rise of 
regal authority to the people’s will and a mutual pact. In the next 
generation of political thinkers, we find a conflict between this 
divine right vested in kings (through patriarchal succession from 
Adam) and the theory of popular election of kings justifying 
tyrannicide when kings ruled unrighteously. In course of 
this conflict, when despotic regal authority came into clash 
with the interests and aspirations of the people, a number 
of thinkers propounded the origin of society in a contract 
between the ruler and the rifled. Hobbes who followed 
Hooker regarded the state of nature as one of war. This 
41 
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state of war necessitated the laying down of conventions 
amongst the people and the establishment of a common superior 
who was to exercise authority, though he was no party to a binding 
contract with the people. Authority once vested in the king wae 
indivisible and perpetual unless his conduct led to anarchy which 
alone justified revolution on the part of the subjects for their 
self-preservation. 

Influenced by circumstances, Hobbes showed a preference for 
monarchy and its authority. His successor Locke, on the 
contrary, portrayed a state of nature which was an ideal 
condition of equality and freedom in which men were governed 
by the natural law of reason. But, as this “state was full of fears 
and dangers,” men renounced, according to Locke, natural liberty 
in favour of civil liberty. Gradually, a legislative authority was 
erected and the best men were elected to rulership. Thus, 
according to him, the legislative power of sovereigns was a 
fiduciary power for certain ends and was liable to removal in case 
of its arbitrary exercise. These theories held ground for a time 
and under their influence many publicists of Europe cried ‘back to 
nature.” The Encyclopedists like Montesquieu, however, advocated 
a moderate constitutional regime. But as circumstances never 
became favourable for reform, it was reserved for Rousseau 
with his idealistic and deductive method to reformulate the 
‘Control social’ with a view to prove the entire dependence of regal 
authority upon popular choice and the real rule of the people. 

The history of Hindu political speculation, similarly, shows a 
conflict and ultimate synthesis of several currents and counter- 
Natnre of Tndhn currents of ideas. The different angles of vision 
PoUtioa! .speculation. of the thinkers who looked at these problems from 
the ethical or the sacerdotal point of view, have been discussed and 
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we have summarised the different theories arising out of their 
peculiar ways of viewing the problems. In the earlier stages of 
Indian speculation, this sacerodotal influence was very great and 
politics was intimately connected with religion, (as we have 
seen in connection with the ideas contained in the Brahmanas). 
Gradually, as the horizon cleared, the ethical and social needs 
of man claimed greater attention and there came a tendency 
to look to these problems independently. This took place 
in the same age which saw' the metaphysical speculations 
relating to the universal phenomena, and the same amount of abs- 
traction was directed towards the solution of socio-ethical problems. 
The influence of these is found in the speculations about the origin 
of sovereignty, the need of a king and the concept of a ‘state of 
nature’, which existed prior to the establishment of regal authority. 
These, show' indeed, a parallelism of development so far as India 
and Mediaeval Europe are concerned. 

On many points, we have little of essential difierences. The 
Indian thinkers grappled with the same problems and anticipated 
the solution which medieval theorists attempted centuries later. 
The speculations about the necessity of a common superior led 
them to postulate a State of Nature. The concept of a ‘state of 
nature’ has had its parallel in Europe, for, as we know', Hobbes, 
Locke and Rousseau all made it the basis of their political theories. 

As the conceptions of Hobbes materially differed from those 
of Locke, ever so the two Indian concepts regarding this 
‘natural condition’ differed from each other. Hobbes’ theory of 
a state of nature is almost the same as we find in the 67th chapter 
of the Santi-parva, which regards the condition of man in a 
natural state, as one of war. The theory of Locke is nearly similar 
to that of the propounders of the Dharma ideal. In Ch. 59, again, 
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in formulating the importance of Danda as the basis of state, Hindu 
thinkers anticipated many of their brethern of the modern age. 

While we find a clear parallelism, there is enough room for 
noting differnces in the line of thought between Indian thinkers 
and those of the West. In most chapters relating to the origin and 
exercise of sovereign authority, we find Indian thinkers interposing 
the agency of the divine rulers, showing thereby the close depend- 
ence of political ideas on those relating to the universal system. This 
peculiarity is clearly noticeable as well as the fact that religion 
and the peculiar cosmic ideas made a deeper influence in India 
so far as the ethical ideas were concerned. Life with the Indian was 
not an end in itself but it was a mere phase in a greater exis- 
tence. Its pleasures and pains were the after-effects of Karma in 
previous births, 'and its future, too, was determined by the good or evil 
done in its duration. Thus, the influence of the philosophical ideas 
of rebirth and Karma widened the ethical outlook of the Indian and 
connected it closely with the world unknown The ideas in regard 
to the latter were different from those that gained ground in Europe 
where, only the material aspects of the present existence was taken 
into consideration. Then, again, the divine agents remained 
ever-present in the Indian mind and made the deepest impression 
in spite of the growth of a higher philosophy which directed itself 
towards the conception of the absolute. While these gave a 
peculiar turn to Indian political speculation, diversity in social 
evolution gave rise to certain principles which have exercised 
their influence even to this day. 

First of all, the Indian believed in a social existence 
which depended for its smooth working on the harmonious 
co-operation of sections, mutually inter-dependent, but not 
enjoying the same and equal social status. The castes 
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which composed the social structure were but parts of the 
same organisation, though their functions and status were not 

Some important prin- Equality in social matters never 

cipies underlying aocio- became the ideal with Indian thinkers and 

political evolution. 

they never emphasised the attainment of this 
ideal. This was partly due to the fact that a composite 
society grew out of a social federation of races and tribes 
whose ethnic divergences and cultural differences made unification 
impossible. Such a type of social existence became popular in view 
of the fact that it ensured the socio-economic cooperation of 
sections and avoided at the same time the race-war which 
would have been the necessary consequences of a hankering 
after a homogenous social structure. The Indian mind never 
yearned after equality but delighted in diversities. Caste has had 
rmdoubtedly its defects, but, its leading beneficial features have 
been ignored by western thinkers. A detailed discussion on 
this head will be out of place here, but, anyhow it is easy to 
understand that in India equality never became a political necessity. 
The Indian conceived certain rights common to all including the 
members of the most degraded sections but believed at the same 
time in diversities of evolution through higher intelligence or effort. 
The right to exist, to have family or property, or a claim to royal 
protection, belonged to the Sudra equally with the Brahmin or 
the prince, but beyond that, there remained scope for diversity of 
progress and advancement. Furthermore, inequality never stood 
in the path of political association or social co-operation and 
the diversities of social condition or status were easily ex- 
plained through the theories of Karma and rebirth. Hence, 
a strife of classes was eliminated and the composite federated 
social structure continued to be lauded. 
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Secondly, such a social concept was not without influence on 
the aim and scope of political life, as well as the organisation of 
the political machinery. A society composed of diverse ethnic 
elements required for its normal working a strong executive 
authority and a set of fundamental principles to guide the 
actions of the ruler. As such, regal authority was erected on 
a stronger basis and monarchy became the ideal of Hindu political 
philosophers. But, at the same time, the holder of the regal 
office was subjected to the fundamental laws of the disciplinary 
canon, both political and social, i’he scope of popular activity in 
matters of legislation was also narrowed down. Laws were allowed 
to evolve gradually and their interpretation was vested not 
in the multitude but in the wise exponents of real social opinion.* 
Within their own folds, communities had the fullest scope for 
democratic social Ufe, and their customs were regarded as valid. 
In social and economic matters too, the representatives of the 
difierent sections had their recognised place. But, the fundamental 
principles guiding social life as a whole were kept out of the 
reach of the multitude. Thus, the internal autonomy of the 
different sections was maintained while revolutionary changes were 
prevented. 

Thirdly, the elevation of the Brahmana to the highest social 
position eliminated the timocratic basis of political superiority 
which we find in Kurope from the days of the ftolonian democracy 
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to the middle of the last century. In India, wealth never became 
the standard or sole basis of political franchise. 

Finally, the crude political discipline Jiever came to be regarded 
as the summum honum of existence. Jlan was not a means as in the 
speculations of Europe, but, he was the highest end in himself. 
It was for his self-rearsation that the state was conceived as a 
means to that higher end. The state and its discipline extended 
over the whole of man’s econoniic or material activity, but, beyond 
that, the self-disciplined individual was left to himself to work his 
own salvation. Religion or intellectual advancement never came 
within the scope of political discipline. Elsewhere, we shall discuss 
these points in detail. 


Hole — Before passing on to the next section, we beg to draw the attention of readers to 
a few facts relating to the political speculation of the Epic thinkers As a rule, they 
view the problems of politics from the standpoint of the rulers. Vet, a careful study of 
the various chapters show that they conceived of certain fundamental rights naturally 
vesting in the people, if we are allowed to use the word right in that sense. 


These were, socially, the right to exist, the right to hold and maintain family, the 
right to own lawfully earned property, and the right to look after his own self-realisation both 
material and spiritual The right of self-defence was also vested in the individual and as 
such, the murder of an assailant even if he were a prince or a Brahmin wa,s not punishable. 


The king as the head of the state was to ensure these rights and to extend his protection 
to aU He was to deal out justice with impartiality to all his subjects. Failure to do this 
made him not only morally culpable but he was liable to removal by the people, in whom 
resided the ‘moral riuht of revolution.’ This would appear from the views of the extreme 
champions of popular right like Bamadeva or the author of the Anu^asana passage already 
referred to. The doctrine of tyrannycide held ground in India also, and the views ot 
Indian thinkers may be compared with those of Mariana and others in Europe. z' 

Regal power was subjected to many limitations, and these checks may be summarise^'^ 
follows : — / 

was not vested with law/ 


tie was not the owner of lan<} 


could 


(1) The king was equally subject to the law and 

power. 

(2) He had no right of arbitary taxation. 

he impose arbitrary punishments 

(3) .fustice was ensured by the existence uf asseasois in all law suit 

determined the guilt, while the king simply passed sentence jf s. their voice 

(4) In the small democratic states, there was always a strong put^ executed it. 

of all castes and sections had their laws recognised. 1 he^ opinion and men 
force, and if we are to believe in the Epic, oaste-r^r uilds were a potent 
seats in the Regal Council 4 .sentatives had their 
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